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Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspomtent 


THE  top  jobs  in  the 
English  judiciary 
are  to  go  to  two  of 
the  most  radical 
thinkers  among 
senior  judges, 
heralding  what  could  be  an 
unprecedented  era  of  legal 
reform. 

In  an  announcement  likely  : 
to  be  made  bn  Thursday,  Sir 
Thomas  Bingham,  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  is  to  become  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  and  Lord  Woolf 
the  new  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

The  shake-up  has  been  pre- 
cipitated by  Lord  Taylor’s 
premature  retirement 
through  Illness  after  only  four 
years  as  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
The  change  means  that  Sir 
Thomas  will  move  from  head- 
ing the  civil  side  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  to  running  its  crim: 
inal  division,  while  Lord 
Woolf  transfers  down  from 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Both  men  are  noted  for 
their  willingness  to  approach 
matters  from  first  principles. 1 
sweeping  aside  the  tradi- 1 
tional  assumptions  which  ; 
have  blocked  fundamental ; 
reform  of  the  legal  system. 

Lord  Woolf,  who  chaired 
the  Strangeways  inquiry,  will 
soon  unveil  the  final  part  of 
his  blueprint  for  the  most  rad- 
ical overhaul  of  the  civil  jus- 
tice system  for  a century, 
making  it  cheaper,  quicker 
and  more  accessible. 

The  appointments  should 
also  lower  the  temperature 
between  the  Government  and 
the  judiciary  over  sentencing 
policy.  While  both  men  are 
staunch  defenders  of  judicial 
independence,,  both  are  less 
confrontational  in  style  than 
predecessors  such  as  Lord 
Taylor  and  Lord  Donaldson. 

The  appointments  were 
welcomed  last  night  by  Lord 
Lester.  QC,  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crat peer  and  human  rights 
lawyer.  “They  are  both  mod- 
ern, enlightened,  strong 
judges,  who  will  ensure  that 
the  judiciary  continues  to 
modernise  the  Judicial  system 
to  the  extent  to  which  judges 


Sir  Thomas  w Ingham  (left)  and  Lord  Justice  Woolf 
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‘I  believe  I have  given  strength  to  others ...  to  challenge  the  treatment  they  are  receiving’ 


can  do  so  without  Parlia- 
ment,'’ he  said. 

The  Labour  peer  and  libel 
lawyer  Lord  Williams  of  Mos- 
tyn,  QC  said  Sir  Thomas  was 
“extremely  well-equipped  in- 
tellectually and  also  a radical 
thinker.” 

Sir  Thomas  emerged  as  a 
more  politically  acceptable 
candidate  than  the  other 
front-runner.  Lord  Justice 
Rose,  a more  experienced 
criminal  judge,  but  el  critic  of 
Home  Secretary  Michael 
Howard’s  “three  strikes  and 
but”  sentencing  proposals. 

Sir  Thomas  said  that  while 
such  sentences  had  not 
worked  in  America,  they  did 
not  threaten  the  judges'  inde- 
pendence. "As  Parliament 
can  prescribe  a maximum 
penalty  without  infringing 
the  constitutional  indepen- 
dence of  the  judges,  so  it  can 
prescribe  a minimum." 

He  added:  "The  citizen  is 
entitled  to  expect  the  legal 
system  to  protect  him  and 
there  is  a widespread  sense  of 
insecurity.” 

Ministers  were  also  grate- 
ful for  his  defence  of  the  At- 
torney General,  Sir  Nicholas 
Lyell,  in  the  wake  of  the  Scott 
report  He  said  Sir  Nicholas, 
was  “doing  his  best  in  good 
faith”  when  he  signed  public 
interest  immunity 

certificates. 

Though  the  House  of  Lords 
is  a higher  court  than  fee 
Court  of  Appeal,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  takes  precedence 
over  the  law  lords  as  second 
only  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Lord  Woolf  recently  warned 
politicians  who  mutter  about 
curbing  the  judges’  power  by 
abolishing  judicial  review 
that  “if  Parliament  did  the 
unthinkable,  then  I would  say 
that  the  courts  would  also  be 
required  to  act  in  a manner 
which  would  be  without  pre- 
cedent . . . Z myself  would  con- 
sider there  were  advantages 
in  malting  it  clear  that  ulti- 
mately there  are  even  limits 
on  the  supremacy  of  Parlia- 
ment which  it  is  the  courts' 
inalienable  responsibility  to 
identify  and  uphold.” 

Law,  G2,  pago  7 


Sinn  Fein  offers  weapons  hope 


Adams  pledges  to  sign  Mitchell 
principles,  but  London  insists 
ceasefire  is  essential  to  talks 


Davfcf  Sharroek 
and  Patrick  Wlntour 

SINN  FEIN'S  president, 
Gerry  Adams,  said  last 
night  his  party  was  pre- 
pared to  sign  up  to  the  six 
principles  established  by  an 
international  body  to  resolve 
the  deadlock  in  Northern  Ire- 
land over  illegally  held 
weapons. 

The  announcement,  made 
during  an  interview  on  BBC 
television,  was  immediately 
countered  by  John  Major's 
office,  which  made  it  clear 
j that  such  an  undertaking 
would  not  be  enough  to  get 
Sinn  Fein  a place  at  the  all- 
party talks,  which  begin  on 
June  10. 

“The  need  for  a ceasefire  is 
paramount,"  a spokesman 
said. 


The  Dublin  government 
said  the  Sinn  Fein  move  was 
welcome,  but  added:  “The 
government  hope  that  today’s 
statement  can  be  built  upon 
and  that  the  IRA  reinstate  its 
ceasefire  so  that  the  circum- 
stances'will  be  right  for  the 
success  of  fully  inclusive  all- 
party talks  on  June  10.” 

Mr  Adams's  decision  may 
boost  his  party's  standing  in 
the  May  30  Northern  Ireland 
Forum  elections,  which  will 
also  elect  negotiators  to  the 
talks,  but  appears  at  this 
stage  not  to  have  any  direct 
implications  for  a restoration 
of  the  IRA  ceasefire. 

In  his  interview,  Mir  Adams 
repeatedly  asserted  that  Sinn 
Fein  and  the  IRA  were  not  the 
same  organisation. 

“I  will  sign  up  to  the  Mitch- 
ell principles  provided  every- 
one else  is  doing  it,  ami  pro- 


vided they  are  in  the  context 
of  proper  all-party  talks,  be- 
cause all  of  those  issues  are 
entirely  within  Sinn  Fein’s 
public  policy.”  he  said. 

The  Mitchell  principles  are 
named  after  the  former  US 
senator  George  Mitchell, 
whose  three-man  team  set  out 
the  basis  for  paramilitary 
decommiss  ionin  g. 

The  Ulster  Unionist  leader, 
David  Trimble,  was  sceptical, 
saying  Sinn  Fein  would  have 
to  give  “their  total  and  abso- 
lute commitment  to  princi- 
ples”. including  ending  pun- 
ishment beatings. 

“Even  the  dog  in  the  street  i 
knows  Sinn  Fein/IRA  are , 
part  and  parcel  of  the  one  | 
organisation,  and  for  Sinn  i 
Fein  to  try  to  separate  itself 
from  the  IRA  would  appear  to 
be  simply  a sham,”  he  said. 

There  Is  considerable  spec- 
ulation about  the  significance 
of  Mr  Adams'  announcement 

Some  believe  it  is  a sign  the 
IRA  does  not  intend  to  renew 
Its  ceasefire  in  time  for  the 
start  of  the  talks,  thus  embar- 
rassing the  Government  by 


Principles 


□ Accept  democratic  and 
exclusively  peaceful  means 
of  resolving  issues. 

□ Disarmament  of  paramil- 
itary organisations. 

□ Disarmament  verifiable 
independently. 

□ Renounce  themselves, 
and  oppose  force  by  others. 

□ Accept  any  agreement  in 
the  talks  and  use  only 
peaceful  means  to  alter  it. 

□ Stop  punishments. 


forcing  it  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  bar  Skm  Fein,  which 
would  undoubtedly  stage  a 
demonstration  at  Stormont 
and  claim  its  renewed  elec- 
toral mandate  was  being 
ignored.  . 

The  move  could  also  be 
seen  as  further  movement 
towards  a formal  separation 
between  Sinn  Fein  and  the 
IRA,  which  many  observers 
say  would  be  very  difficult  to 
achieve. 
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Policewoman 
loses  sex 
case  battle 


Martin  Wainwright 


A POLICEWOMAN  who 
claimed  she  was  sub- 
jected to  nine  months 
of  humiliation  and 
victimisation  by  three  male 
colleagues  lost  her  case  for 
sexual  harassment  yesterday. 

PC  Karen  Wade,  aged  27, 
put  her  head  in  her  hands  and 
sobbed  after  complaints  of 
persistent  and  obscene  sexual 
harassment  were  rejected  by 
a Leeds  industrial  tribunal. 
She  Is  to  appeal 
PC  Wade,  who  intends  to 
return  to  duty  with  West 
Yorkshire  police,  said  she  did 
not  regret  bringing  the  case. 
"I  believe  I have  given 
strength  to  other  women  ... 
in  this  position,  to  stand  up 
and  challenge  the  treatment 
they  are  receiving.” 

West  Yorkshire’s  chief  con- 
stable, Keith  Hellawell, 
stressed  that  eliminating  sex- 
' ual  harassment  was  a long-  j 
term  challenge.  "To  end  j 
harassment  of  people  particu- 
larly In  relation  to  their  sex 
or  colour  of  their  skin  isn't 
easy.  It  is  something  that  is 
going  to  take  generations. 
This  is  one  step  along  the 
road.” 

PC  Wade  had  brought  the 
case  against  the  force,  PC 
Dean  Mountain,  aged  30,  Ser- 
geant Ian  Devey,  aged  32,  and  i 
Sergeant  Paul  Fountain,  aged 
30.  The  officers  were  accused 
of  taunting  PC  Wade,  who  has 
been  off  sick  for  10  months, 
barring  her  career  develop- 
ment, and  forcing  her  to  make 
tea  “because  she  is  a woman”. 

They  denied  all  the  com- 
plaints. including  a claim  that 
PC  Mountain  had  invited  a 
detained  glue  snifter  to  have 
sex  with  PC  Wade  in  a police 
van.  It  was  also  claimed  she 
was  nicknamed  Stripper, 
Tart  Cabbage  and  Bianca 
after  the  EastEnders  TV  soap 
character  she  was  said  to 
resemble.  Hilary  McLaughlin, 
solicitor  for  the  officers,  said: 
"Not  one  iota  of  evidence  has 
been  offered  to  support  these 
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allegations.” 

The  case  raised  disquieting 
claims  of  routine  sexual  bul- 
lying in  the  West  Yorkshire 
force.  Its  specialist  officer  for 
women  staff.  Sergeant  Jane 
McGill,  aged  43,  gave  evi- 
dence of  a “hidden  culture  of 
harassment”,  which  survived 
because  so  few  women  would 
publicly  complain. 

She  revealed  she  had  been 
indecently  assaulted  four 
times  and  had  enjoyed  a good 
career  only  by  not  making  a 
i fuss.  , 

Maureen  Baker,  represent- 
ing PC.Wade,  said:  “There  is  a 
culture  in  the  police  that  you 
do  not  grass  on  your  col- 
leagues. Listening  to  the  de- 
nials in  the  tribunal.  I felt  as 
if  there  was  a ventriloquist  in 
there.  Not  only  did  they  deny 
the  offences  but  they  did  so  in 
identical  language.  "PC  Wade 
had  shown  enormous  courage 
in  bringing  the  case,  and 
there  was  considerable  conso- 
lation in  the  majority  verdicts 
which  cleared  PC  Mountain 
and  Sergeant  Devey.  Sergeant 
Fountain  and  West  Yorkshire 
police  were  cleared  unani- 
mously. 

Mrs  Baker  said:  “Since  this 
began,  I have  been  contacted 
by  ll  other  women  In  the 
force  with  harassment 
allegations.” 


PC  Karen  Wade  leaving  the  tribunal  yesterday,  after  her  sexual  harassment  claims  were  rejected  photograph:  ross  parry 
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Boring  leaks  land 
Tory  MP  in  Probe 


Simon  Hoggart 


PEOPLE  sometimes  say 
tome:  “Simon,  why  do 
yon  keep  writing  cheap 
jokes  about  Michael  Fabri- 
cant, the  Conservative  MP  for 

Mid  Staffs?  Is  it  just  to  fill  up 
space  when  there’s  been  a par- 
ticularly boring  day  in  the 
Commons?" 

I reply  “Certainly  not!  I try 
to  write  about  Michael  Fabri- 
cant  every  day.  and  would  do 
the  same  even  if  the  Prime 
Minister  shot  the  Chancellor 
■ of  the  Exchequer  dead  during 
Question  Time.’’ 

For  some  weeks  now  I have 
been  receiving  anonymous  let- 
ters about  Mr  Fabricant 
through  the  Commons  inter- 
nal post  Sometimes  these  en- 
close press  clippings  or  photo- 
graphs: once,  a piece  of  paper 
he  had  Xeroxed  and  left  in  the 
machine. 

Last  week  my  nameless  cor- 
respondent wrote  in  high  ex- 
citement, claiming  he  had  just 
seen  Mr  Fabricant  driving  a 
Ford  Probe,  the  ultimate  trav- 
elling salesman-mobile.  He 
pointed  out  that  Gareth  Chee- 
seman,  the  absurd  sales  execu- 
tive played  by  Steve  Coogan 
on  TV  (“I  am  a tiger!  A tiger!") 
has  a Probe.  It  is  the  upmarket 
version  of  the  Ford  Escort 
with  go-fester  stripes  and  fog 
lamps.  I suspect  that  no-one  in 
history  has  ever  bought  a 
Probe  with  his  own  money. 

Sometimes,  when  as  yester- 
day the  Commons  is  rather 
dull.  I ponder  who  my  helper 
might  be.  Clearly,  he  works 
closely  with  Mr  Fabricant  be- 
cause be  follows  bis  every 
move.  He  is  the  man  waiting 
behind  him  at  the  photo- 
copier. or  the  woman  forking 
outside  the  MFs ' car  park.  He 
or  she  wants  to  get  Mr  Fabri- 
canfs  name  in  print  as  often 
as  possible. 

My  own  surmise  is  that  the 
letters  come  from  Mr  Fabri- 
cant himself,  pretending  to  be 
anonymous,  and  assuming 
correQtly  that  the  ftirtive  na- 
ture of  his  correspondence  ; 

will  pique  my  interest  and  | 


persuade  me  to  give  him  yet 
another  mention.  So  keep  it 
coming,  Mike,  and  thanks. 

Yesterday  be  intervened 
during  National  Heritage 
Questions  to  ask  about  TV 
reception  in  Wales.  You  may 
wohd©:  why  the  MP  for  Mid 
Staffordshire  should  care 
about  this  topic.  The  answer 
Is,  I fear,  that  Mr  Fabricant  is 
a know-all,  and  what  he 
knows  Isn’t  very  interesting. 

If  you  met  him  at  a dinner 
party,  and  were  silly  enough 
to  mention  that  you  proposed 
to  take  your  summer  holiday 
in  Spain,  he  would  tell  you 
about  the  growth  in  Spanish 
hemp  exports  in  the  1980s.  If 
you  said  it  was  chilly  for  the 
time  of  year,  he  would  tell  you 
that  in  Oymyakon,  Siberia, 
the  world's  coldest  perma- 
nently inhabited  place,  a tem- 
perature of  -98F  was  recently 
recorded. 

Was  the  minister  aware,  he 
asked,  that  there  were  more 
television  transmitters  in 
Wales  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom  altogether? 
“This  is  because  of  the  topol- 
ogy of  Wales,"  he  added, 
boringly. 

Perhaps  he  meant  “topogra- 
phy" (the  study  erf  the  surface 
features  of  a region).  Or  possi- 
bly he  did  mean  topology,  (“a 
branch  of  geometry  describ- 
ing the  properties  of  a figure 
that  are  unaffected  by  contin- 
uous distortion,  such  as 
stretching  and  knotting’’, 
which  is  clearly  a reference  to 
Mr  Fabricanfs  wig.  Most 
people  would  assume  that 
topology  refers  to  whafs  knot- 
ted, on  top.) 

A few  minutes  later,  during 
questions  to  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor’s department  MPs  held  a 
discussion  on  wigs.  Andrew 
MackfrUay  (Lab,  Thurrock) 
wanted  judges  to  stop  wearing 
them  because  they  looked 
ridiculous. 

The  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary, Jonathan  Evans,  said 
that  most  people  wanted 
judges  to  wear  wigs.  So  did  the 
Liberal,  Alex  Carlfle. 

David  Ashby  (C,  Leics  NW), 
no  stranger  to  the  courts  him- 
self averred  that  barristers 
should  also  wear  wigs: 
“Accused  people  want  their 
bridfe  tarted  up  for  their  day 


In  an  exclusive  report  from 
Sernovodsk,  James  Meek 
reveals  that  Russian  soldiers 
knowingly  targeted  civilians  in  a 
five-day  onslaught  two  months 
ago  which  left  about  30  dead  . ; 


IT  WOULD  have  bean  eas- 
ier to  dismiss  the  at- 
tackers -as  barbarians 
and  fascists.  Most  people 
left  among  -the  ruins  of 
Sernovodsk  do.  But  after  the 
bombardment,  just  before  the 
looting  began  in  earnest,  A vk- 
hat  and  Zoya  Maradov  sensed 
an  emotion  among  the  Rus- 
sian troops  which  their 
deeds  even  harder  to  take: 
pity- 

The  Maradovs  emerged 
from  their  cellar  with  their 
two  handicapped  Children 
after  four  days ‘under  ^Koii 
and  rocket  fire,  and  Came  face 
to  face  with  the  Russians. 
“They  said:  Tf  you  want  to 
live,  get  back  in  the  - cellar, 
and  don't  poke  your  hose  out 
again.’  They  saw  there  were 
ill  children  and  probably  felt 
sorry  for  them,”  AvkhatsaWL 
That  night,  federal  troops 
began  plundering  the  - house, 
vandalising  whatever  they 
could  not  take.  The  next  day 
they  returned  with  an  ar- 
moured troop  carrier.  “The 
whole  day  they  were  coming 
here,  little  soldiers  with  bags 
running  back  and  forth  until 


! six  or  seven. at  night,  taking 
. what  they,  could,"  Zoya  bald. 

“I  was  crying.  I said’Boys, 
why  are  yon  fighting  against 
people's  homes?*  One  of  than 
shrugged  and  said  he  didn’t 
know.  Hie  said:  Don't  cry.  We 
won’t  bomb  yon  anymore'." 

. . Even  now,  two  months  after 
the  assault  Russian  troops 
often  turn  bank  journalists 
trying  to  - visit  Sernovodsk 
and  ttm  neighbour- 

ing community  in  north-west 
Cfaechehia  which  ’ was  flat- 
tened a few  days  laterl 

Aid  agencies  estimate  140 
civilians  died  in  the  two 
attacks.  Because  the  Russian 
government  has  not  admitted 
any  wrongdoing,  and  Western 
leaders  have  tamed  a blind 
eye  to  the  brutality  for  fear  of 
harming  the  re-election 
dha-nfwi  of  the  maw  ultimately 

responsible  for  it,  Baris  Yelt- 
sin, there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  happen  again. 

Interviews  carried  out  by 
the  Guardian  in  Sernovodsk 
and  the  neighbouring  repub- 
lic of  Ingushetia  confirm  ear- 
lier suspicions  that  although 
a small  number  of  armed  Che- 


authorities  wpre 
really  fighting 
with  the  aim  of  . 
minimising  risk 
to  civilians,  they 
would  have 
created  special 

units  which 

would  actually 
carry  out  such 
operations.  But 
throughout  die 
war  this  has  not 
beendoneV 


chen  men  were  in  the  town, 
Russian  troops  made  no  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  a house  to 
house  search  or  evacuate  ci- 
vflians  and  refugees  before 
launching  their  indiscrimi- 
nate barrage. 

Tension  had  been  running 
high  in  Sernovodsk  for 
months.  Russian  forces  con- 
sidered the  town  a focus  of 
rebel  activity  and  had  ringed 
it  with  troops.  One  soldier 
told  the  Maradovs  he  had 
been  told  there  were  500 
armed  fighters  in  the  village. 

In  feet,  there  was  a 25- 
strong  local  “self-defence  de- 
tachment”, set  up  as  the 


result  of  last  year's  peace  deal 
between  Russia  and  the  Che- 
chen separatists,  phis  a vari- 
able group  of  15-150  young 
men  who  supported  the  rebel 
cause  and  had  access  to 
weapons  but  might  slip  in  and 
out  of  civilian  life.  They  lived 
among  10,000  civilians  and  as 
many  refugees.  - 

On  March  2.  the  people  at 
Sernovodsk  were  promised 
that  at  10am  the  next  day  a 
commission  would  come  from 
the  Chechen  capital.  Grozny 
to  resolve  tension  by  agreeing 
to  a search  by  federal  forces. 
Instead,  at  630am,  the  Rus- 
sian bombardment  began.  - 
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Derek  Malcolm  in  Cunt 
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reference  to  naughty  lingerie 
sold  at  all- woman  parties  in 
the  suburbs. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  Mr 
Fabricant  had  left  the  cham- 
ber just  two  minutes  before. 


Review 


Films:  Meantime  (1983);  The 
Short  and.  Cmifes  (1987); 
High  Hopes  (1988);  life  is 
Sweet  (1990);  Naked  (1993) 
TV  plays  and  films:  A 
Mug’s  Game  (1972);  Hard 
Labour  (1973);  The  Permis- 
sive Society,  A Tight  Snack 
(1975);  Nuts  xn  May,  Knock 
for  Knock  (1976);  Abigail’s 
Party,  The  Kiss  of  Death 
(1977);  Who's  Who  (1978); 
Grown-Ups  (1980);  Home 
Sweet  Home  (1982);  Four 
Days  in  July  (1984) 


for  beef 


Stephan  Pate*  In  Brii—els 


Mrs  Simpson  and 
the  facts  of  life 


David  Horspool 


The  Duchesa  of  Windsor 

Michael  Bloch 


LIKE  “World  War  2 

Bomber  Found  on  Moon", 
the  headline  "Was  Wallis 
Simpson  a Man?”  Is  almost 
certaun  to  catch  the  reader's 
eye.  This  is  how  Michael 
Bloch's  new  biography  of  the 
Duchess  of  Windsor  was  publi- 
cised, and  the  accompanying 
newspaper  extracts  made  a 
desultory  case  that  Wallis 
Simpson  was  bom  genetically 
male  This  meant  she  bad  tire 
male  chromosome,  but  had 
failed  to  respond  to  the  release 
of  testosterone,  so  bad  not  de- 
veloped male  sexual  organs. 

Sufferers  from  this  condi- 
tion, which  Bloch  tells  us  is 
called  Androgen  Insensitivity 
Syndrome  (AlS),  cannot  gen- 
erally have  sexual  inter- 
course, and  are  certainly  inca- 
pable of  bearing  children.  The 
evidence  for  this  seemed 
chiefly  to  be  based  on  a 
remark  which  a late  doctor. 
John  Randell,  made  to  Bloch, 

when  1m  started  his  research 
into  the  Windsors.  (This  is 
Bloch’s  sixth  book  about 
them.)  Randell  had  sever 
examined  the  duchess,  but  he 
knew  a man  who  had,  and  as- 
sured Bloch  “there’s  no  doubt 
about  it”. 

Curiously,  although  it  was 
two  years  before  Randell  died, 
Bloch  never  asked  him  about 
the  subject  again,  but  believes 
that  it  would  explain  "some- 
thing of  which  I have  long 
been  convinced:  that  while 
Edward  gave  up  a throne  to 
marry  her,  he  never  in  feet 
enjoyed  fUH  marital  relations 
with  [the  duchess]  and  she 
was  probably  incapable  of 
them.  "In  other  words,  some- 
thing Bloch  doesn't  know  to  be 
true  may  explain  something 


else  he  doesn’t  know  to  be 
true. 

One  might  have  expected 
the  book  itself  to  go  into  more 
detail,  and  make  an  attempt  to 
substantiate  the  claim,  but  in 
fact,  Bloch  is  rather  more  reti- 
cent between  hard  covers.  Al- 
though he  refers  to  a possible 
element  of  “gender  confusion” 
about  the  baby  Wallis,  he 
merely  suggests  that  she  was 
incapable  of  sexual  inter- 
course, but  “as  to  whether  this 
might  have  been  due  to  some 
physiological  defect  on  her 
part,  or  to  some  traumatic 
pastinddent  in  her  life  which 
had  induced  the  condition 
known  as  vaginismus,  or  to 
some  other  cause,  one  can  but 
speculate”.  No  AlS,  no  Dr  Ran- 
dell (although  he  appears  in 
the  epilogue)  and  less  of  a 
headline. 

What  remains  when  Bloch’s 
unsubstantiated  claims  are 
put  to  one  side  is  a handsome 
enough  picture  book  with 
commentary,  which  tells  the 
Windsors’  story  from  tiieir 
own  point  of  view. 

As  Bloch’s  edited  collection 
of  their  letters  amply  demon- 
strated, the  Windsors 
remained  very  much  in  love, 
although  their  relationship  al- 
ways retained  its  unusual 
character.  Wallis  bossed  her 
husband,  who  seemed  most  at- 
tracted to  her  dominating 
ways. 

Bloch’s  final  judgment  on 
the  duchess  is  that 'she  was  a 
great  mistress  of  the  "arts”  of 
housekeeping,  decoration  and 
fashion.  This  is  very  certainly 
true — though  it  Is  rather  eas- 
ier to  master  these  arts  if 
there  are  dozens  of  servants  to 
help  you — but  “Was  Wallis 
Simpson  Very  Good  at  Keep- 
ing House?”  does  not  have 
quite  the  same  ring  as  “Was 
Wallis  Simpson  a Man?” 


and  Pascal  Duquenne.  Du- 
quenne  is  the  first  profes- 
sional actor  with  Down's  syn- 
drome to  receive  a big  film 
festival  prize.  He  stars,  as  a 
Down's  syndrome  man,  in 
The  Eighth  Day,  by  the  Bel- 
gian director  Jaco  Van  Dor- 
maaL  whose  brother  also  suf- 
fers from  Down’s  syndrome. 

The  jury,  headed  by  Francis 
Ford  Coppola,  the  US  direc- 
tor, gave  a special  prize  for 
daring  to  the  Canadian  direc- 
tor David  Cronenberg’s 
Crash,  a film  many  thought 
pornographic. 

The  jury  was  split  on  the 
decision,  he  said,  and  some 
wished  to  be  dissociated  from 
foe  award.  The  film  is  based 
on  J G Ballard's  book  of  the 
same  name. 

The  awards  were  a consid- 
erable British  triumph.  The 
runner-up  to  Leigh’s  film  was 
Lars  von  Trier’s  Breaking 
The  Waves.  The  director  is 
Danish  but  the  film  was  made 
In  Scotland  with  a largely 
British  cast 

Lynne  Ramsay  won  the  best 
short  film  for  Small  Deaths,  a 
study  of  childhood  in  a Glas- 
gow housing  estate.  - 


Mike  Leigh,  flanked  bythe  US  actress  Anjelica  Huston,  collects  the  Golden  Palm 


Britain  expels  three  Sudanese  diplomats 


Khartoum  has  threatened  to  retaliate  for 
the  UN-decreed  curbs,  writes  Ian  Black 


Weidentald  & Nlcolson,  £18.99 


Britain  is  expelling 
three  diplomats  from 
the  Sudanese  embassy 
in  London  in  line  with  new 
United  Nations  sanctions  de- 
signed to  pressure  foe  Khar- 
toum regime  to  hand  over 
suspected  terrorists,  it  was 
announced  yesterday  i 
The  Foreign  Office  said  the 
diplomats  were  being  given  a 
month  to  leave;  foe  remaining 
12  will  have  to  give  prim* 
notice  of  trips  outside  London 
while  entry  visas  will  be  de- 


nied to  members  of  the  Suda- 
nese government  or  military. 

The  UN  Security  Council 
voted  on  April  26  to  impose 
diplomatic  and  travel  sanc- 
tions mi.  Sudan  because  of 
concern  over  complicity  by 
the  Islamist  military  regime 
with  what  it  called  acts  a? 
terrorism. 

It  demanded  that  Sudan  ex- 
tradite to  Ethiopia  three 
people  suspected  of  trying  to 
assassinate  the  Egyptian 
President,  Hosni  Mubarak, 


during  a visit  to  Addis  Ababa 
last  June.  Sudan  insists  ft 
does  not  know  where  the  men 
are.  Western  intelligence 
agencies  say  this  is  a lie. 

Britain’s  European  Union 
partners  are  expected  to  fol- 
low suit  with  expulsions  on  a 
proportionate  basis,  though  i 
the  London  embassy  is 
Sudan’s  biggest  in  the  West 

Sudanese  officials,  who  had 
been  braced  for  one  expulsion 
following  the  United  States 
decision  to  throw  out  a diplo- 
mat threatened  retaliation. 
Britain's  embassy  In  Khar- 
toum has  seven  staff. 

Foreign  Office  sources  said 
there  would  be  no  justifica- 


tion for  tit-for-tat  action  since 
the  move  was  the  result  of  a 
UN  resolution. 

The  sanctions,  which  took 
effect  on  May  10,  call  on  mem- 
ber countries  to  “signifi- 
cantly reduce”  the  number 
and  level  of  staff  at  Sudanese 
diplomatic  missions  and 
restrict  or  control  foe  move- 
ment of  those  who  remain. 
The  measures  can  be  -tough- 
ened alter  60  days. 

Diplomats  say  Sudan  is  feel- 
ing the  pressure  and  signal- 
ling it  may  act  sgainst  funda- 
mentalist militants.  The  US  is 
especially  concerned  about 
Khartoum's  links  with  Iran- 
ian-backed groups. 


"They've  been  squealing 
about  this  for  some  time  in 
Khartoum,”  a Western  diplo- 
mat said.  “They’re  very  un- 
happy and  not  indifferent  to 
these  sort  of  restrictions.” 

President  Omar  el-Bashir  is 
especially  worried  by  mount- 
ing evidence  of  Eritrean  sup- 
port for  the  Sudanese  opposi- 
tion, possibly  with  covert  CIA 
involvement 

Tbs  US  said  last  week  it 
was  expelling  a Sudanese  dip-, 
lomat  In  April,  It  expelled  a 
Sudanese  official  at  the 
United  Nations,  accusing  htm 
of  helping  Muslim  extremists 
plot  to  blow  up  the  UN  and 
other  New  York  landmarks. 


BRITAIN’S  beef  crisis 
appeared  to  be  deepen- 
ing last  night  , as  foe 
European  Union's  expert  vet- 
erinary committee  looked  set 
to  vote  down  compromise  pro- 
posals to  ease  the  worldwide 
ban  on  byproduct  exports.  , 
The  Government’s  increase 
ingly  desperate  efforts  to  con- 
ciliate fellow  member  states 
by  offering  a doubling  in  the 
number  of  cattle  to  be  culled, 
from  42,000  to  60,000,  looked 
unlikely  to  secure  progress 
towards  a lifting  of  foe  ban. 

The  veterinary  experts 
committee  met  all  day  in 
Brussels  behind  closed  doors, 
while  a few  hundred  yards  up 
the  road  foe  council  df  mem- 
ber states’  agriculture  minis- 
ters waited  impatiently  for  a 
recommendation  from  them 
before  they  could  discuss  foe 
issue. 

. Intense  lobbying,  instruc- 
tions and  counter-instruc- 
tions Hew  around  Brussels  as 
the  European  Commission 
tried  to  induce  national  dele- 
gations to  change  their  minds 
and  accept  its  plans  to  ease 
foe  ban  on  byproducts  such 
as  gelatine,  tallow  and  semen. 

But  Germany  appeared  ada- 
mant that  the  compromise 
was  unacceptable  and  that 
nothing  short  of  detailed  pro- 
posals to  ensure  a complete 
eradication  of  the  BSE  dis- 
ease would  be  acceptable. 

Last  night  it  appeared  to  be 
receiving  foe  backing  of  Aus- 
tria and  Spain  and  more  ten- 
tative support  from  Belgium, 
Portugal  and  Greece,  more 
than  enough  to  block  a lifting 
of  the  ban. 

Ironically,  Britain’s  insis- 
tence two  years  ago  on  main- 
taining foe  small  sire  of  the 
blocking  minority  against  EU 
decisions  appeared  likely  to 
rebound  against  it  on  the  first 
occasion  that  the  qualified 

wting  procedure 

vitally  affected  its  own 
national  interests,  as  it  be- 
came easier  for  other  member 
states  to  block  any  relaxation 

Of  the  nan. 

A refusal  to  lift  the  byprod- 
ucts ban  would  appeal  , to 
have  serious  consequences 
iSf  UK’®  relations  with 

the  EU  as  well  as  for  the  Euro- 
pean Commission's  powers  of 
persuasion. 

Relations,  already  tense 
foe  beef  crisis.  &rS3£ 
J?  war  mto  outright  con- 
frontation with  foe  British 
^f^entand  between  Eur- 
■ggUsteana  Bunjaceptics  at 


Is  someone  following  you?  Does  someone  know  what  you  are  doing  tonight? 


Do  you  know  who  they  are?  Are  you  being'  stalked  on  the  net? 
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Sarah  Boseley 

POLICE  were  last  night 
studying  stills  and  video 
tape  from  roadside  cameras 
in  the  hope  of  identifying  the 
driver  who  knifed  to  death 
Stephen  Cameron,  aged  21,  in 
an  apparent  fit  of  road  rage. 

Detective  Superintendent 
John  Grace,  of  Kent  police, 
echoed  the  advice  of  motoring 
organisations  in  urging 
drivers  never  to  let  their  fury 
at  people's  stupidities  pro- 
voke them  into  a roadside 
row.  “1  would  urge  drivers  to 
avoid  confrontations.  It  just 
isn't  worth  it” 

Officers  were  yesterday 
searching  for  the  murder 
weapon,  thought  to  be  a tbin- 
b laded  knife  about  2cm  in 
width.  Mr  Cameron  was 
stabbed  after  arguing  with  the 
driver  of  a dark  Land  Rover 
Discovery  at  junction  three  of 
the  M25,  near  Swanley,  Kent' 
at  Sunday  lunchtime. 

The  Discovery  is  said  to 
have  overtaken  a red  Bedford 
van.  driven  by  Mr  Cameron's 
girlfriend,  on  the  roundabout 
When  the  vehicles  stopped  at 
traffic  lights,  the  Discovery 
driver  got  out  and  an  argu- 
ment began.  Mr  Cameron,  the 
passenger  in  the  van,  also  got 
out  and  was  stabbed. 

His  attacker  was  reported 
to  have  fled  down  the  M25 
towards  the  Dartford  tunnel. 
Tape  from  the  tunnel's  video 
surveillance  system,  and 
stills  from  motorway  speed- 
trap  cameras,  are  being  exam- 
ined. Mr  Cameron,  an  electri- 
cal engineer  who  lived  with 
his  parents  in  Swanley,  was 
dead  on  arrival  at  hospital 
Police  said  the  attacker  was 
white,  in  his  late  30s  to  early 
50s.  with  brown  but  greying 
collar-length  wavy  hair.  He 
was  about  5ft  lOin  tall,  clean 
shaven,  and  wearing  jeans 
and  a dark  bomber  jacket 
Mr  Cameron’s  family  yes- 
terday left  flowers  at  the  scene 
of  the  attack.  On  one  bouquet 
his  parents  had  written  “To 
Steve,  we  will  miss  you  al- 
ways, love  forever,  mum  and 
dad."  His  mother  added:  “I 
will  love  you,  cherish  you  and 
be  with  you  forever." 

Loader  comment,  page  8 
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Stephen  Cameron,  aged  21,  who  was  stabbed  to  death  In  front  of  his  girlfriend,  after  a roadside  argument 


Animal  aggression  drives  motorists  to  violence 


Increase  in  violent  confrontations  blamed 
on  defence  of  territory  and  preservation 
of  personal  space  as  traffic  jams  grow 


Sarah  Boseley 

TWELVE  years  ago, 
“road  rage”  was  in- 
vented by  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times  to  describe  the  vio- 
lence meted  out  by  a pick-up 
truck  driver,  who  shot  dead  a 
Cadillac  driver  after  being 
cut  up  on  the  freeway. 


They  may  have  found  an 
apt  form  of  words,  but  neither 
the  newspaper  nor  the  truck 
driver  invented  this  form  of 
aggression.  Peter  Marsh,  a 
psychologist,  found  news- 
paper clippings  dating  back  to 
the  1920s.  featuring  “people 
leaping  out  of  cars  and  bash- 
ing each  other’s  headlights". 

If  road  rage  Is  becoming 


more  frequent  and  serious,  it 
is  because  we  are  now 
jammed  bumper  to  bumper. 
We  see  our  car,  said  Dr 
Marsh,  as  an  extension  of  our 
personal  space,  and  like  ani- 
mals we  defend  that  space 
when  we  feel  it  threatened. 

“People  in  a car  have  one  of 
those  rare  opportunities  in 
their  lives  for  total  self-deter- 
mination. You  decide  how 
fast  you  are  going  to  go, 
whether  you  will  play  loud 
music  or  eat  a sandwich," 
said  Dr  Marsh,  who  works  for 
an  independent  company 
called  MCM  Research. 


In  January,  the  Lex  Report 
on  Motoring  found  that  up  to 
three-quarters  of  drivers  had 
been  victims  of  some  sort  of 
road  rage.  Last  year,  there 
were  1.8  million  cases  of 
drivers  forced  to  swerve  or 
pull  off  the  road  by  other 
motorists,  and  250,000  who 
had  been  physically  attacked. 
In  a further  800,000  incidents, 
drivers  were  threatened  and 
500,000  had  their  cars  deliber- 
ately driven  into. 

An  AA  survey  last  year 
found  that  90  per  cent  of 
motorists  had  experienced 
road  rage  during  the  previous 


12  months.  More  than  60  per 
cent  said  they  had  suffered 
aggressive  tailgating  (a.  car 
too  close  behind  them),  but 
only  6 per  cent  admitted 
doing  it  themselves. 

An  AA  spokesman  said: 
“Studies  of  animal  behaviour  , 
have  shown  how  rats  and  var- 1 
ious  primates  can  respond  ag- i 
gressively  in  response  to 
overcrowding.  It  is  reason- 1 
able  to  suggest  that  humans 
respond  in  a comparable 
manner.” 

The  RAC  has  for  some  time 
been  lobbying  government  de- 
partments for  action  to  curb 


road  rage.  “Our  repeated  calls 
have  been  met  with  inaction," 
its  spokeswoman  said.  Both 
motoring  organisations  urge 
drivers  to  stay  cool  and  mind 
their  manners  to  avoid  suc- 
cumbing to  road  rage  or  be- 
coming a victim.  Do  not  bite 
back,  they  say  — never  as- 
sume something  that  annoys 
you  was  intended  to  be  ag- 
gressive. Do  not  “have  a go” 
or  try  to  teach  another  driver 
a lesson.  If  threatened,  lock 
the  doors  and  windows  and 
drive  to  a built-up  area  or  ser- 
vice station  sounding  your 
horn  and  flashing  your  lights. 


NEWS  3 

Instant  £100 
for  investors 
in  Rail  track 


Keith  Harper  and 
Simon  Beavte 


SMALL  investors  were 
Last  night  sitting  on 
instant  profits  averag- 
ing more  than  £100  as 
the  Government's  most  con- 
troversial privatisation  to 
date,  the  £1.93  billion  sale  of 
Rail  track,  provoked  renewed 
accusations  that  valuable 
state  assets  were  being  sold 
on  the  cheap. 

As  opposition  parties 
queued  up  to  denounce  the 
sale,  big  institutions  — led  by 
heavy  American  buying  — 
scrambled  to  build  positions 
in  the  company  that  runs  the 
national  rail  and  signalling 
network. 

In  hectic  trading,  thou- 
sands of  small  investors  real- 
ised instant  profits  of  30p  a 
share  as  the  shares  shot  up 
from  their  190p  first  instal- 
ment price  to  close  at  220.5p. 
having  at  one  time  touched  a 
high  of227.5p. 

The  sale  will  raise  less  for 
the  Treasury  than  the  £2 
billion  of  taxpayers'  money  it 
pays  out  each  year  to  keep  the 
railway  running. 

Leading  fund  managers  in 
the  City  underlined  the  risks 
attached  to  the  sell-off.  which 
has  been  dogged  by  political 
controversy.  Although  they 
expect  the  shares  to  trade  at  a 
premium  for  some  time,  most ! 
big  Investors  are  wary  about ; 
Rail  track's  long-term  pros- 
pects, with  John  Major  de-  1 
fending  a one-seat  majority  j 
and  the  possibility  of  a hostile  . 
Labour  government 
One  fund  manager  said: 
“We  just  have  to  wait  for  the 
next  Tory  MP  to  die  and  there 
will  be  an  inevitable  knee- 
jerk  reaction  to  the  height- 
ened political  risk.” 

Ministers,  clearly  relieved  , 
to  complete  the  sell-off. , 
quickly  claimed  that  the  huge  : 
demand  for  shares  underlined 
the  public's  confidence  in  the 
privatisation  process. 

Transport  Secretary  Sir 
George  Young  said:  “I  am  de- 
lighted to  welcome  Rail- 
track’s  new  shareholders  on 
board  and  am  confident  that 
private  sector  ownership  and 
management  will  improve 
Railtrack’s  efficiency,  result- 
ing in  benefits  to  both  passen- 
gers and  shareholders." 

But  the  shadow  transport 
secretary.  Clare  Short,  said 


Officers  search  for  evidence  on  a sliproad  off  the  M25  in  Kent,  alongside  the  Bedford  van  whose  passenger  was  knifed  to  death  pHC'ciaapK  ficna  haw  son 

Police  study  tapes  in  hunt  for  road  rage  killer 


CHAUFFEUR  Tony  Hart 
leapt  from  his  limou- 
sine. banged  a motorcy- 
clist's head  on  the  pave- 
ment. and  throttled  him 
until  he  was  unconscious 
last  October.  The  attack  fol- 
lowed an  incident  at  a 
roundabout  in  south  Lon- 
don. Hart  was  convicted  of 
assault  occasioning  actual 
bodily  harm  on  Charles 
Jeffrys.  He  is  awaiting  sen- 
tence. 

• A pedestrian  who  forced 
a van  driver  to  brake  sud- 
denly on  a road  in  Bolton, 
Greater  Manchester,  was 
beaten  senseless  by  the  ve- 
hicle’s two  occupants.  Mal- 
colm Steele,  52,  suffered  a 
fractured  skull  and  bad  a 
heart  attack  shortly  after- 
wards. He  was  placed  on  a 
life  support  machine. 

• Motorist  Christopher 
Gosling.  38.  was  knocked 
down  by  a car  driver  in 
Sheffield.  He  pulled  up  at 
traffic  lights  to  speak  to  the 
driver  after  he  had  been 
forced  to  swerve  to  avoid 
hitting  his  car.  The  driver 
knocked  him  down,  break- 
ing his  leg.  and  sped  away. 

• Paul  Conlon  was  jailed 
for  four  years  for  the  man- 
slaughter of  Wayne  Mar- 
grave, who  was  lying  in- 
jured In  a road  in  Leeds 
following  a hit-and-run  ac- 
cident, in  January  last 
year.  Conlon  was  angry  at 
traffic  delays  caused  by  the 
accident  and  drove  through 
the  jam,  crushing  to  death 
Mr  Margrave  and  injuring 
a woman. 

• A doctor  was  beaten  by  a 
man  wielding  an  iron  bar 
in  Earls  Court,  London,  last 
September.  Bajram  Musa, 
34,  was  jailed  for  six 
months  in  April  for  the 
attack  on  Stephen  John, 
after  the  doctor  had  sound- 
ed his  horn  when  he  saw 
Musa  driving  the  wrong 
way  down  a one-way  street. 
• Paul  Erkiert,  41,  who 
regularly  attacked  women 
drivers,  was  jailfed  for  six 
months  in  April. 


the  Government  would  have 
to  take  full  responsibility  for 
the  damage  the  cut-price  sale 
would  cause. 

“It  is  possible  to  sell  any- 
thing if  the  price  is  low 
enough,  but  the  Government 
has  had  to  sweeten,  distort 
and  mislead  to  ensure  that 
Railtrack  is  sold.”  she  said. 

She  warned  that  once  the 
special  dividend  — being  paid 
out  of  past  profits  from  when 
Railtrack  was  in  the  public 
sector  — was  handed  out  in 
September  the  shares  would 
crash.  “Under  this  Govern- 
ment, Railtrack  faces  an  un- 
certain future,  with  a volatile 
share  price  which  is  likely  to 
drop  sharply  once  sweeteners 
have  been  paid.” 

David  Chidgey.  the  Liberal 
Democrat  transport  spokes- 
man. said  the  company  had 
been  given  away  and  warned 
that  the  shareholders’  wind- 
fall would  be  shortlived.  “We 
will  be  insisting  on  strong 
regulation  in  the  next  parlia- 
ment. There  will  be  no  bo- 
nanza for  shareholders." 

Academics  supported  the 
view  that  Railtrack  and  the 
rest  of  the  privatised  railway 
system  would  face  a troubled 
life  in  the  private  sector. 
Oxford  Economic  Research 
Associates,  leading  experts  on 
the  privatised  utilities,  warn 
today  that  nearly  all  British 
rail  services  are  loss  making 
and  will  continue  to  be  so. 

But  with  the  Government 
and  its  advisers.  SBC  War- 
burg, carefully  structuring 
the  sale  to  guarantee  inves- 
tors handsome  short-term 
returns,  few  showed  signs  of 
panic  yesterday. 

The  offer  was  heavily  over- 
subscribed, with  650,000  appli- 
cations from  the  public  for 
shares,  most  of  which  had  to 
be  scaled  back. 

The  public  allocation  was 
boosted  from  30  to  48.3  per 
cent  when  the  Goveraemnt 
clawed  back  shares  from  the 
big  City  institutions.  This  fu- 
elled demand  in  City  dealing 
rooms,  provoking  an  early 
frenzy  among  big  investors. 

Overseas  interest  came 
mostly  from  big  US  investors, 
who  were  thought  last  night 
to  have  bought  up  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  issue. 

It  was  clear  that  many  pri- 
vate investors  had  taken  the 
opportunity  to  cash  in  on  a 
quick  profit  by  selling  their 
shares  immediately. 


Iraq  accepts  UN 
oil  for  food  deal 


Ian  Black  in  London  and 
Mark  Tran  in  New  York 

THE  international 

stranglehold  on  Iraq 
loosened  yesterday 
when  Saddam  Hussein  agreed 
to  a United  Nations  plan  to 
allow  him  to  sell  oil  to  buy 
food  and  medicine  for  his  suf- 
fering people. 

The  United  States  and  Brit- 
ain — anticipating  that  Bagh- 
dad would  present  the  deal  as 
a prelude  to  a wider  relax- 
ation of  sanctions  and  Iraq’s 
eventual  rehabilitation  — in- 
sisted sanctions  would 
remain. 

The  White  House  hailed  the 
deal  as  an  “important  vic- 
tory” for  the  UN  while  Mal- 
colm Rifkind.  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  said  sanctions 
were  unlikely  to  be  lifted 
while  President  Saddam 
remained  In  power. 

The  agreement,  under  UN 
Resolution  986.  allows  Bagh- 
dad to  sell  $2  billion 
(£1.33  billion)  worth  of  oil 
over  six  months  and  buy  food 
to  be  distributed  under  strict 
international  supervision. 

President  Saddam's  deci- 
sion to  accept  it  after  years  of 


insulted  rejection  and  months 
of  fitful  negotiation  is  a calcu- 
lated volte-face  he  hopes  will 
boost  his  position.  Diplomats 
said  President  Saddam  might 
try  to  divert  existing 
resources  from  illicit  oil  sales 
to  finance  arms  purchases. 

Washington  and  London 
say  sanctions  must  stay  until 
Baghdad  pays  compensation 
to  victims  of  the  Gulf  war; 
releases  all  prisoners,  and  co- 
operates with  the  UN  commis- 
sion tracking  down  Iraq's 
arsenal  of  missiles  and  nu- 
clear, biological,  and  chemi- 
cal weapons. 

The  pact  is  expected  to 
reduce  petrol  prices  world- 
wide. It  will  go  some  way  to 
defusing  criticism  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  punching 
oil  embargo  even  though  ci- 
vilians have  borne  the  brunt 
of  its  impact  and  President 
Saddam's  position  remains 
entrenched. 

' About  30  per  cent  of  oil  rev- 
enue must  go  into  an  escrow 
account  to  pay  claims  against 
Iraq.  Between  $130  million 
and  8160  million  every  90  days 
must  go  to  the  Kurds. 

Mr  Rifkind  blamed  Presi- 
dent Saddam  for  causing  his 
people  suffering. 
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Catholics  find 


The  Guardian  Tuesday  May  21 1996 


compromise 

archbishop 


lladefeme  Bunting 
Religious  Affairs  Effitor 


A BATTLE  between 
rival  Catholic  factions 
is  expected  to  end 
today  with  the  nam- 
ing of  a compromise  candi- 
date, Patrick  Kelly,  the 
Bishop  of  Salford,  as  the  new 
Archbishop  of  Liverpool. 

He  had  been  widely  tipped 
as  the  most  likely  and  popular 
choice  to  succeed  Derek  Wor- 
lock  who  died  last  February. 
He  shares  with  Archbishop 
Worlock  a conservative  ap- 
proach to  theology  and  doc- 
trine combined  with  a concern 
for  social  Issues  and  commit- 
ment to  ecumenicalism. 

Speculation  in  Liverpool 
had  prompted  fears  that  the 
Vatican  would  impose  a con- 
servative to  appease  tradi- 
tionalist critics  of  Archbishop 
Worlock's  alliance  with  his 
Anglican  counterpart  David 
Sheppard,  in  a city  which  has 
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been  riven  by  sectarian  feuds 
for  generations. 

The  announcement  due  to 
be  made  in  Liverpool  this 
morning  will  be  greeted  with 
relief  by  both  critics  and  sup- 
porters of  Archbishop  Wor- 
lock as  the  best  compromise. 

His  appointment  follows  an 
unusually  comprehensive 
consultation  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  English  Confer- 
ence of  Bishops  by  the  Vati- 
can since  Archbishop 
Worlock  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  Pope  in  March  1995 
following  his  75th  birthday. 

Bishop  Kelly,  57,  has  been 
Bishop  of  Salford  for  12  years, 
and  will  bring  considerable 
pastoral  experience  to  bear  in 
what  is  considered  one  of  the 
toughest  jobs  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  running  the  archdio- 
cese of  Liverpool  which  has 
one  of  the  greatest  concentra- 
tions of  catholics  in  England. 

He  was  rector  and  lecturer 

at  0 scott  college,  a seminary  i , 

in  Birmingham  where  he  es-  The  Wellcome  wing,  to  be  built  at  the  Science  Museum  in  London  by  2000  at  a cost  of  £44  million,  has  attracted  the  biggest  lottery  award  so  far  to  the  sciences 


tabllshed  a reputation  as  an 
astute  theologian. 

Bora  in  Lancashire,  he  is  at 
home  in  the  North-west 
where  he  is  regarded  as  acces- 
sible and  down  to  earth.  He 


£23m  lottery  cash  to  house  the  future 


Patrick  Kelly:  conservative 
with  social  concerns 


has  built  up  a reputation  for 
imaginative  development  of 
church  teaching. 

Bishop  Kelly  will  play  a 
crucial  role  in  the  Catholic 
Church  In  England  into  the 
next  millennium,  particularly 
as  Basil  Hume,  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  has  intimated 
that  he  would  like  to  retire. 

His  appointment  also  leaves 
the  way  open  for  one  of  the 
other  front  runners  for  the 
Liverpool  job.  Vincent  Nich- 
ols. Bishop  of  North  London, 
to  take  over  at  Westminster. 


Science  Museum  plans  millennium  wing  for 
tomorrow’s  findings.  Tim  Radford  reports 


THE  Science  Museum 
in  London  is  to  get  £23 
million  from  the  Heri- 
tage Lottery  Fund 
towards  a new  £44  million 
wing  to  display  inventions 
and  discoveries  that  have  yet 
to  be  made. 

It  is  the  biggest  lottery 
award  to  a museum  so  far  and 


the  biggest  single  award  -to 
the  sciences.  It  will  be  added 
to  £15  million  promised  by  the 
Wellcome  Foundation  for  the 
Wellcome  wing,  to  be  opened 
in  2000.  The  museum  has 

250.000  objects,  including 

112.000  Heins  collected  by  Sir 
Henry  Wellcome,  founder  of 
the  pharmaceutical  company. 


Same  of  the  museum's  ex- 
isting collection  will  furnish  a 
new  gallery  to  tell  the  “story 
so  Car",  as  a gateway  to  the 
science  of  the  future  in  the 
new  wing.  This  is  likely  to  be 
science  from  the  catting  edge: 
artificial  intelligence,  bio- 
medicine, biotechnology  and 
nanotechnology. 

Scientists  now  are  inserting 
luminescence  genes  from 
jellyfish  into  cereal  plants  to 
make  them  glow  when 
stressed  by  fungus  attack,  and 


0L1VER-THI5  STUFF  HAS  TO 
GO  TO  RILEYS  IMMEDIATELY 


Tiue  WORLD 


sticking  “antifreeze"  genes 
from  arctic  flounder  into  fruit 
so  that  crops  can  withstand 
late  frosts.  Others  are  contem- 
plating machines  that  could 
cruise  the  arteries,  disman- 
tling Clots  and  ftliinlriaHwg 
coronary  thromboses. 

The  museum's  dilemma  has 
lain  in  its  role  of  preserving 
the  science  of  the  past  and  ex- 
plaining the  science  of  the 
future.  “We  are  also  collect- 
ing the  stuff  of  today,  so  most 
of  the  objects  in  the  Wellcome 
wing  have  not  been  acquired 
yet,"  said  Sir  Nell  Cossons,  di- 
rector of  the  Science  Mu- 
seum, yesterday.  “Some  have 
not  been  invented  yet  Some 
will  come  straight  off  the  pro- 


duction line!  In  fact  our  col- 
lectors get  things  before  they 
get  on  to  the  production  line." 

The  museum's  collection  — 
hardly  more  than  one  tenth  is 
on  show  — includes  the  in- 
struments collected  for 
George  m,  relics  of  the  US 
Apollo  space  programme  and 
the  famous  steam  engines  of 
the  industrial  revolution. 

Some  of  it  is  boused  in  .an 
old  government  building  near 
Olympia  in  London;  other 
l stuff,  including  a Pan  Ameri- 
can Constellation  airliner  and 
a run  of  BSA  motorcycles,  oc- 
cupies hangars  at  an  airfield 
near  Swindon. 

The  London  museum,  in 
South  Kensington,  is  also 


headquarters  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Science  and  In- 
dustry, which  includes  the 
National  Railway  Museum  in 
York  and  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Photography,  Film 
and  Television  in  Bradford. 

One  relic  at  South  Kensing- 
ton is  the  model  of  the  double 
helix  built  by  Francis  Crick 
and  James  Watson  in  Cam- 
bridge when  they  deciphered 
the  structure  of  DNA. 

The  museum  attracted  1.6 
million  visitors  in  the  year  to 
March  31.  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent  on  the  previous  year. 
It  puts  the  Science  Museum 
fifth  on  the  British  Tourist 
Authority's  list  of  attractions 
that  charge  for  admission. 


LATER  . . . 


RILEYS  HAVENT-  GOT  THAT 
•STUFF  YET.  WHATf  HAPPENING  ? 
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1 DON'T  KNOW  ~ 

IT  SHOULD  BE  THERE. 

i put  rr  on  A bike 

THREE  HOURS  AGO. 


Maev  Kenttedbr 
Heritage  Correspondent 
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MR  RILEY  ? 

I CANT  APOLOGISE 
ENOUGH  ABOUT 
THIS  UNFORTUNATE 
DELAY. 


TRY  . . . 
HAVE  A DAMN 
GOOD  TRY. 


ENGLISH  Heritage  yes- 
terday served  a compul- 
sory purchase  order  on 
a Grade  I listed  Robert  Adam 
mansion  in  central  London 
left  empty  and  decaying  for 
five  years  by  a Nigerian- 
backed  investment  company. 

Both  sides  agree  that  Chan- 
dos  House,  in  Queen  Anne 
Street,  Westminster,  has  been 
neglected  for  years,  but 
English  Heritage  said  it  was 
forced  to  act  because  it  is  rot- 
ting — while  the  owners  say 
repairs  have  started. 

A spokesman  for  owners 
Fair  gate  Investments,  an  off- 
shore investment  firm 
chaired  by  Nigerian  Chief 
Akindele.  said  it  was  “a  long 
sorry  saga",  but  repairs  had 
begun  this  week  and  they 
were  prepared  to  spend  £3 
million  on  full  restoration. 

Sir  Jocelyn  Stevens,  chair- 
man of  English  Heritage,  said 
yesterday:  "We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  see  this  outstanding 
building  suffer  any  longer 
from  disgraceful  neglect  by 
the  owner." 

Chandos  House  was  bought 
by  Fair-gate  Investments  for  a 
reported  £6  million  in  the  late 
1980s,  just  before  the  property 
boom  collapsed.  Company 
spokesman  Michael  Sim- 
mons. who  called  the  pur- 
chase an  aberration,  said  it 
had  cost  his  clients  a fortune 


Chandos  House  in  London,  which,  according  to  English 
Heritage,  has  fallen  into  decay  under  its  Nigerian  owners 


as  “the  most  expensive  pi- 
geon roost  in  London”. 

A proposal  to  convert  it 
into  a hotel  failed,  and  the 
firm  was  unwilling  to  sell  for 
less  than  it  paid.  If  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  succeeds  it 
could  lose  up  to  half  the  pur- 
chase price,  but  can  appeal  to 
the  Environment  Secretary 
against  the  order. 

English  Heritage  would  pay 
an  independently  assessed 
market  price,  less  the  cost  of , 
repairs  estimated  at  £900,000.  I 

The  property,  built  by  the 
Adam  brothers  in  1789.  is  one 


of  the  best  surviving  Geor- 
gian town  houses  and  was 
first  occupied-  by  the  third 
Duke  of  Chandos  in  1774 
From  1815  to  1871  it  was  the 
embassy  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian empire,  and  the  setting 
for  famous  parties  given  by 
Prince  Esterhazy. 

Of  late,  Chandos  House  ap- 
peared in  Emma  Thompson's 
film  of  Sense  and  Sensibility, 
as  the  London  home  of  the 
Dash  wood  family  — but  damp 
and  dry  rot  are  now  threaten- 
ing the  magnificent  formal 
rooms  seen  on  screen. 


New  EC  rules  may  threaten  Rolls-Royce  grille 


Vhrek  Ctnudhary 


“THE  famous  Rolls-Royce 
I front  grille  coaid  be- 


FreeCall  0500  500  400 


I front  grille  coaid  be- 
come a thing  of  the  past  if 
new  safety  rules  are  ap- 
proved by  European  trans- 
port ministers. 

The  European  Commis- 
sion has  compiled  a draft 
directive  that  says  that  the 
bonnets  and  front  bumpers 
of  cars  should  be  rounded 
and  lowered  to  reduce  the 
number  of  pedestrians 
killed. 


If  approved,  all  new  cars 
would  have  to  meet  the 
standards  by  2005.  No  new 
cars  now  on  sale  meet  the 
proposed  requirements. 

Most  of  the  research  in 
this  field  is  carried  out  at 
the  Transport  Research 
Laboratory  in  Berkshire. 

Brian  Hardy,  a scientist 
there,  said:  “The  new  regu- 
lations would  affect  all  cars 
and  at  the  moment  the  EC 
is  backing  them  but  we  are 
having  to  fight  certain 
battles. 

“Some  cars  like  Rolls- 


Royce.  with  their  upright 
fronts  would  find  it  hard  to 
meet  the  new  proposals." 

The  main  point  of  conten- 
tion between  the  EC  and 
car  manufacturers  was  the 
costs  involved. 

‘*5,e  e®timate  that  it 
would  pat  an  extra  £1L50 
on  each  car  but  the  car  in- 
dustry claims  that  it  would 
be  around  £1,000. 

“But  in  terms  of  costs  we 
would  be  saving  a lot  more 
by  reducing  the  number  of 
and  serions 


OThe  most  powerful  and  some  would  say 
most  aggressive  woman  in  British  boxirta 
she  is  Frank’s  unofficial  and  by  all  account 

autocratic  manaanr 
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When  mankind  meets  machine,  Mercury  can  help 


lonannounomciai  ana  by  all  accounts 
autocratic  manager.  Woe  betide  those  who 
on  receiving  a No  from  Laura,  try  to  sneak  * 
round  the  back  to  obtain  a Yes  from  Frank. 
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Man  who  killed  four  to  be  deported  to  Glasgow 

Parole  is  likely  for 
multiple  murderer 


John  Mullln 


ONE  OF  Australia's 
most  notorious 
multiple  murderers 
will  be  deported  to 
Scotland  If  his  plea  for  parole 
is  accepted  this  week.  He  will 
settle  in  Glasgow. 

It  is  the  fifth  time  Archie 
McCafferty  has  tried  to  gain 
ms  freedom,  following  his 
convictions  lor  three  murders 
and  a manslaughter.  The  Indi- 
cations in  Sydney  are  that  he 
will  succeed,  after  23  years. 
The  minimum  term  was  20 
years. 

The  Australian  authorities 
have  already  contacted  Glas- 
gow city  council  to  ask  that  it 
house  McCafferty,  now  in  his 
mid-40s.  The  council  said  yes- 
terday It  had  a legal  obliga- 
tion to  do  so. 

Neighbours  of  one  of! 
McCafferty's  cousins  are ! 
angry  about  his  plans  to  allow 
the  murderer  to  stay  at  his 
Glasgow  flat  while  he  waits  to 
get  his  own  home.  Other  rela- 
tives want  nothing  to  do  with 
him. 

McCafferty  emigrated  with 
his  parents  from  Glasgow  to 
Australia  when  he  was  10.  but 
never  applied  for  citizenship. 
His  mother,  Clementine,  aged 
71,  still  lives  in  Sydney  and 
believes  he  is  reformed.  Offi- 
cials said  he  would  be  given  a 
one-way  ticket  to  Scotland. 

He  told  his  latest  hearing 
before  the  New  South  Wales 
Offenders  Review  Board:  “For 
what  happened  23  years  ago.  1 
can't  apologise  enough.  I have 
no  inkl  ing  to  hurt  any  person. 

I haven't  thought  about  that 
since  1978/79.” 

He  turned  to  murder  after 
his  son  Craig  died  In  1973. 
smothered  at  six  weeks  when 
his  mother  fell  asleep  when 
breast-feeding  and  rolled  on 
him.  He  left:  his  wife  and  led  a 
gang  of  teenagers,  and  was 


m 
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Archie  McCafferty:  served 
23  years  of  life  sentence 

said  to  be  high  on  drugs  when 
he  committed  the  murders. 

He  had  a criminal  record, 
and  had  told  psychiatrists  of 
his  enjoyment  in  strangling 
cats  and  chickens.  He  had 
sought  help,  and  his  mother 
hoped  marriage  in  1972  would 
help  him  settle. 

After  killing  his  first  vic- 
tim. a 50-year-old  tramp,  stab- 
bing him  seven  times,  he  told 
another  gang  member  his 
dead  child  had  spoken  to  him 
from  a mirror  with  the  in- 
structions: ‘'Kill  seven.  Kill 
seven."  He  said  he  believed  if 
he  killed  that  number  his  son 
would  be  reborn. 

McCafferty  took  the  gang  to 
his  son’s  grave  three  days 
later,  and  told  them  his  son 
was  speaking  to  him.  He  ab- 
ducted a car  driver.  Ronald 
Cox.  a lather  of  seven,  and 
shot  him  in  the  head.  Evange- 
los  Kolias,  another  driver, 
died  similarly  the  next  day. 

He  was  arrested  with  fellow 
gang  members  the  following 
night  They  were  said  to  be  on 
their  way  to  kill  his  wife, 
Janice,  and  mother-in-law. 


Headstone  plea 
after  first  black 
soccer  player 
is  traced  to 
pauper’s  grave 


John  Duncan  " ■ 

Sports  Corr— pendant 

AN  APPEAL  has  been 
launched  to  bay  a bead- 
stone  for  the  grave  of  Brit- 
ain's first  black  footballer, 
Arthur  Wharton,  who  died 
of  cancer  In  1930  and  was 
buried  in  an  unmarked 
pauper's  grave. 

The  fund  has  been  started 
by  the  Sheffield-based  cam- 
paign Football  Unites.  Rac- 
ism Divides,  which  was 
launched  last  month  to  win 
greater  access  for  black 
people  in  Sheffield  to  watch 
and  play  footbalL 
Wharton  played  in  goal 
for  Preston  North  End, 
Sheffield  United,  Rother- 
ham Town,  Doncaster 
Rovers  and  Stockport 
County  in  a career  that 
began  in  1886. 

The  grave  was  discovered 
by  Wharton’s  niece,  Sheila 
Leeson.  after  Phil  Vasili, , 
who  is  writing  a book  on 
black  British  footballers, 
placed  an  advert  in  the 
Rotherham  Advertiser  ask- 
ing for  information. 

Wharton  suffered  the  rac- 
ist abuse  that  was  to  he  felt 
by  the  modern  wave  of 
black  British  footballers  — 
he  was  once  put  in  hospital 
by  opposition  Rotherham 
Swifts  fim  who  kicked  him 
in  his  first  season  at  Roth- 
erham Town. 

Milton  Brown,  who  is  co- 
ordinating the  fundraising 
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Arthur  Wharton,  sprinter 

efforts,  will  ask  black  pro- 
fessionals to  assist  in  the 
appeal.  "Wharton  broke 
new  ground  for  black 
sportsmen  when  ignorance 
was  the  order  of  the  day.” 

Wharton,  whose  fattier 
was  a Wesleyan  missionary 
from  Grenada  and  whose 
mother  was  the  daughter  of 
a Scottish  trader,  was  also  a 
British  sprint  champion 
and  set  an  unofficial  record 
for  the  100  yards  at  Stam- 
ford Bridge  in  July  1886. 
finishing  at  10  seconds  for 
heats  and  final. 

He  worked  the  last  15 
years  of  his  life  as  a colliery 
haulage  hand  at  the  York- 
shire Main  colliery,  near 
Barnsley.  He  was  buried  in 
Edlington.  South  York- 
shire. 

Arthur  Wharton  Memorial  Fund: 
0114  2735638 


MP  gets  Channel  4 apology 


Andrew  CuM 
Media  Correspondent 

CHANNEL  4 has  been 
forced  to  make  an  unre- 
served apology  to  a Conserva- 
tive MP  after  filming  him  be- 
side an  8ft  inflatable  penis. 

Jerry  Hayes,  -MR  for  Har- 
low, had  agreed  to  put  on  a 
bear  costume  for  a spoof 
youth  television  show  in  the 
first  series  of  the.  Mark 
Thomas  Comedy  Product,  but 
he  drew  the  line  at  dressing 

up  as  a penis,  saying:  "That  to 

a perfect  tabloid  picture ...a 


you  take  a video-lift  erf  me 
with  this.  I'm  f"***d.”  . 

In  the  apology,  broadcast 
after  its  viewer  response  pro- 
gramme Right  to  Reply.  Chan- 
nel said  Mr  Hayes  did  not 
know  the  cameras  were  run- 
ning at  the  time.  “It  was  an 
honest  mistake,  but  getting 
the  formalities  right  to  impor- 
tant," a spokesman  said. 

The  show,  which  sought  to 
expose  the  lengths  to  which 
| MPs  go  to  court  publicity,  was 
! made  by  the  independent 
company  Lawless  Fi  lms  Ltd. 

I MPs  from  other  parties  also 
took  part 
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Heavily  tranquil!  ised  at  his 
committal  hearing,  he  asked 
to  moke  a statement.  He  said 
he  wanted  to  cut  off  the  head 
of  one  barrister.  He  explained 
that  would  put  him  close  to 
his  target  of  seven. 

Three  prison  psychiatrists 
disagreed  over  his  sanity  but 
agreed  he  should  never  be 
released. 

The  jury  decided  he  was 
sane.  McCafferty  shouted 
from  the  dock  he  would  kill 
another  four. 

He  was  convicted  erf  the 
manslaughter  of  another  pris- 
oner. which  he  denies.  Staff  at 
Berrima,  one  of  Australia’s 
oldest  jails,  say  he  had  been  a 
model  prison  tor  15  years. 

A young  married  Christian 
couple  who  took  him  on  a day 
out  with  prison  permission. 

1 were  left  shaken  when  he 
spoke  of  his  crimes. 

William  Word,  a retired 
judge,  and  the  board's  chair- 
man, rejected  McCafferty’s 
last  application  in  1994.  The 
board  was  not  satisfied  his  vi- 
olent urges  had  passed.  But 
this  week’s  decision  will  take 
into  account  new  evidence  on 
McCafferty's  behaviour. 


Nick  Go  u l den  of  Sotheby’s  with  an  early  20th  century  birdcage  to  be  auctioned  at  a sale  at  Billingshurst,  West  Sussex,  today  photograph-  Roger  bamber 
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Imagine  having  to  pay  extra  jus:  to  feel  comfortable  in  your  own  car  during  summer.  Ridiculous.  And  that's  exactly  what  we  at  Daewoo  thins;,  which  ;s  why 
we’re  the  only  mainstream  car  company  with  am-conditioning  as  standard  across  ail  our  models.  That  means  t.nat  you  can  have  cool,  clean  air  instantly 
no  matter  how  hot  it  gets  outside.  And  when  you  combine  that  with  the  fact  that  it  filters  the  air.  keeps  a constant  temperature  in  your  car  and  stops  your 
-windows  from  steaming  up  we  think  you’ll  agree  that  all  year  round,  it’s  a pretty  cool  feature.  Daewoo’s  prices  range  from  £S,795  to  £12,995  for  the 
3,  4 or  5 door  Nex-a  or  Espero  saloon.  Interested?  Wei’,  with  our  independent  part  exchange  system,  there's  also  never  been  a better  time  to  have 
your  car  valued.  For  more  information  call  us  on  OSOG  £66  222,  or  write  to  us  at  Daewoo  Cars  Limited,  FP.EEPOST,  PO  BOX  401,  Kent  BR5  I BP.. 

AIR  CONDITIONING  AS  STANDARD?  THAT’LL  BE  THE  ^ DAEWOO 
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Tragic  cost  of  allies’ 


Surprised  by  the  machinations 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  hawks  in 
President  Bill  Clinton’s  new 
administration  were  belatedly 
able  to  wrest  control  in  a fierce 
transatlantic  battle  to  end  the 
war  in  former  Yugoslavia, 
writes  Ed  Vulliamy 


LEARNED  to 
treat  Britain  as 
a hostile 
power.”  a 
senior  official 
in  the  US  state  department 
said.  “Britain  was  prepared 
to  go  to  the  wall  against  us  on 
Bosnia  — oat  to  block  any- 
thing, everything.’' 

This  was  all-out  diplomatic 
war,  waged  by  Britain  against 
her  closest  ally,  over  Ameri- 
can attempts  to  intervene 
against  tiie  Serbs. 

"I  came  to  think  of  the  Brit- 
ish as  like  having  the  Rus- 
sians around  the  state  depart- 
ment,” the  diplomat 
continued.  "Your  guys  were 
usually  so  refined,  but  they 
were  going  creasy  on  this.  I got 
one  pre-emptive  visit  from  a 
Brit  about  a memo  I hadn't 
even  finished  writing.  Dam- 
mit, someone  came  up  to  me 
in  Safe  way’s  on  a Saturday 
and  collared  me  about  the 
arms  embargo!” 

The  Bosnian  crisis  was  spi- 
ralling out  of  control  by  the 
time  President  Bill  Clinton 
took  office  In  January  1993. 
and  his  administration 
pledged  to  act  But  his  offi- 
cials were  confronted  imme- 
diately with  the  monolithic 
power  of  Britain's  Foreign 
and  Commonwealth  Office, 
disproportionate  to  that  of  the 
country  itself. 

This  backstage  transatlan- 
tic struggle  rent  the  alliance 
until  the  end  of  the  war,  when 
it  would  be  concluded  by  the 
Americans  with  a final  push 
from  the  United  States  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations, 
Madeleine  Albright 

In  a memo  revealed  by  the 
Guardian  today,  Ms  Albright 
urged  the  “American-led  col- 
lapse of  Onprofor"  — the 
British-led  UN  forces  on  the 
ground.  The  collapse  duly  oc- 
curred, and  the  Americans 
took  control 

Britain's  apparent  debt  to 
Serbia  was  one  of  the  remark- 
able themes  of  the  war.  US 


analysts  and  intelligence 
sources  posit  a number  of 
explanations. 

There  was  a harking  back 
to  the  second  world  war  with 
a contemporary  twist:  to 
American  annoyance,  Bel- 
grade bad  been  a “mine  of  In- 
formation on  the  Soviet  bloc" 
for  the  British,  one  former  US 
intelligence  officer  said. 

There  was  also  the  British 
diplomatic  formula,  dating 
from  the  19th  century  and  the 
1930s,  that  the  strongman  — 
however  unsavoury  — was 
the  best  guarantor  of  order  in 
trouble  spots. 

The  exponent  of  policy  on 
Bosnia  was  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Douglas  Hurd,  and  its 
main  architect  was  Dame 
Pauline  Neville-Jones,  the 
Foreign  Office's  political 
director,  wbo  had  a British 
intelligence  background.  The 
premise  was  that  the  Serbs 
had  to  be  dealt  with,  not 
defeated. 

Y comparison,  Mr 
Clinton’s  team  was 
inexperienced  and 
divided.  The 
national  security 
adviser,  Anthony  Lake,  "saw 
Bosnia  as  a moral  dilemma", 
said  an  aide;  the  secretary  of 
state,  Warren  Christopher, 
was  a pragmatist  par  excel- 
lence-, and  the  president  him- 
self was  embarrassingly 
green.  However,  the  hawkish 
“air  strike”  wing  of  American 
policy-makers  — Ms  Albright 
at  the  UN  and  a generation  of 
young  staffers  — was  confi- 
dent enough. 

The  British  had  moved  in 
early,  responding  to  the 
tumult  over  Serbian  concen- 
tration camps.  The  Prime 
Minister.  John  Major,  called 
the  London  Conference  of 
August  1992.  “The  tempera- 
ture was  rising,"  a diplomat 
on  the  US  team  said.  “We 
went  hoping  there  was  going 
to  be  a turn  for  the  better.” 

Viktor  Jackovitch,  later 
America's  first  ambassador  to 


Sarajevo,  and  now  in  Slove- 
nia, recalled:  “We  bad  diffi- 
culty finding  out  what  Lon- 
don was  trying  to  do.  It  was 
bard  to  get  information  about 
the  agenda.  When  we  got 
there  we  realised  what  was 
happening:  a pressure  valve. 
Allow  the  Serbs  to  make 
promises  and  accept  them 
knowing  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  keeping  them.  It  was  a 
landmark  In  handling  the 
war.  and  brilliant  by  the  Brits 
— a beginning  of  the  policy  of 
doing  nothing.” 

The  administration's  initial 
hallmark  was  "lift  and 
strike”:  Lift  the  arms  embargo 
on  Bosnia's  Muslims,  and  hit 
the  Serbs  from  the  air.  The 
British  contested  both.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  took  the  idea  to 
the  brink  during  the  Srebren- 
ica ddbdcle  of  spring  1993, 
only  to  pull  back  and  host  a 
summit  which  established 
“safe  areas". 

By  now,  Mr  Clinton  was 
spinning  like  a weathercock 
in  a gale  between  rival  camps 
In  his  own  capital  and  the 
British,  headed  by  Mr  Hurd. 

However,  a European  com- 
promise over  “lift  and  strike" 
was  closer  than  has  been  sup- 
posed. Mr  Major  had  visited 
Mr  Clinton  on  February  24, 
1993.  A source  inside  the  meet- 
ing told  the  Guardian  they 
struck  a deal:  Mr  Major  would 
back  air  strikes  if  Mr  Clinton 
maintained  the  embargo. 

The  accord  was  stillborn. 
Days  later,  a US  diplomat 
held  a party,  and  invited  a 
senior  British  colleague.  “We 
won,  we  got  ‘strike7'  the  host 
crowed.  The  reply  came:  “Oh, 
that  Clinton-Major  thing. 
Hurd  has  turned  it  all 
around."  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter’s deal  be  said,  had  been 
overruled  by  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary. "Every  time  we 
kicked  the  tyres  from  under 
the  Brits,  we  got  Hurd,”  a wit- 
ness to  the  deal  said. 

The  British  opposed  almost 
every  American  initiative: 
even  airdrops  of  food,  let  alone 


A brother  and  sister  seek  refuge  in  Tnzla  after  last  year's  Serb  onslaught  against  Srebrenica  photograph-,  rogerhutchings 


air  strikes.  One  of  Ms  Al- 
bright's aides  saw  British  for- 
eign policy  "enacted  though 
tiie . UN.  The  British  would 
find  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator, the  least  action 
possible,  knowing  that  was 
what  the  UN  would  go  for." 

The  strategy  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  when  Ms  Albright 
queried  the  UN  secretary- 
general,  Boutros  Boutros- 
Ghali.  over  reluctance  to 
authorise  air  power,  he 
replied:  “My  hands  are  tied. 
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The  commanders  take  orders 
from  London  and  Paris.” 

A US  official  at  the  UN 
revealed  that  Britain’s  am- 
bassador in  New  Yolk,  Sir 
David  Hannay,  was.  author  of 
crucial  clauses  to  the  “safe 
areas”  resolution  which  spe- 
eded that  Onprofor  and  Nato 
could  only  use  force  in  res- 
ponse to  attacks  against  UN 
soldiers,  not  against  the  “safe 
areas”  themselves.  This  rule 
would  lead  to  the  denial  of 
successive  airatrike  requests, 
including  that  for  strikes 
against  the  Serbs  advancing 
on  Srebrenica  in  1995. 

Washington  was  mired  In 
confusion.  The  state  depart- 
ment was  Losing  some  of  its 
brightest,  youngest  and  best 
In  a spate  of  resignations 
among  pro-Bosnia  hawks  in- 
furiated by  what  they  saw  as 
an  apparent  convergence  be- 
tween American  bluff  and 
European  neutrality. 

The  fanner  ambassador  to 
Belgrade,  Warren  Zimmer- 
mann,  now  accuses  Mr  Clin- 
ton of  “welcoming  Europe's 
opposition  to  air  power,  so  he 
could  sound  tough  but  not  do 
anything”.  The  secretary  of 
state,  Mr  Christopher,  was 
“bouncing  back  and  forth, 
pragmatic  to  the  point  of  cul- 
pable inconsistency” . accord- 
ing to  Mr  Zinunermazm. 

The  turning  point  In  Wash- 
ington was  the  Bihac  crisis  of 
late  1994  which  left  the  inter- 
national community  clueless. 
“The  policy  of  pressure  cm  the 
Serbs  was  In  ruins  and  it  was 
getting  aery  nasty  with  the 
British,”  a state  department 
official  said.  “America  was 
finally  being  called  on  its  po- 
sition, and  Nato  was  falling 
apart.” 

America  caved  in  to  the 
Europeans:  Mr  Lake  con- 
ceded that  the  US  should  rec- 
ognise a “Serbian  entity”  to 
preserve  Nato.  The  hawks  ap- 
peared routed. 

Meanwhile,  a hidden,  sepa- 
rate pincer  movement  was 
initiated  in  January  by  Ms 
Albright  and  the  US  ambassa- 
dor in  Zagreb,  Fetor  Gal- 
braith, fronted  by  the  bom- 
bastic special  envoy  Richard 
Holbrooke.  In  the  event  they 
outflanked  the  British, 
achieved  the  Dayton  accords, 
and  ended  the  war. 


How  was  it  done?  The  fun- 
damental British  defence  of 
its  actions  all  along  had  been 
that  America  deployed  no 
ground  troops  in  Bosnia, 
whereas  the  British  army  was 
the  backbone  of  Onprofor, 
and  vulnerable.  The  Albright- 
Galbraith  plan  was  this:  get 
Unprofor  soldiers  out  of 
harm's  way  so  that  air  attacks 
could  be  escalated. 

During  the  hostage  crisis  of 
May  1995  — with  UN  soldiers 
chained  to  lampposts  — Mr 
Galbraith  lobbied  the  UN  en- 
voy, Yasushi  Akashi,  to  pull 
his  men  back  fix*  fighter 
bombers  to  get  a free  run!  Mr 
Akashi  rejected  the  idea  but, 
to  his  horror  and  that  of  the 
British  government,  the  new 
British  commander  of  Unpro- 
for, General  Rupert  Smith, 
had  sided  with  Mr  Galbraith. 


EN  Smith  was 
dealing  unoffi- 
cially with  the 
Americans,  and 
one  of  Ms 
Albright's  aides  recalls  a 
meeting  at  which  the  general 
told  hen  "Madam,  I am  not 
one  of  those  with  a big  mouth 
and  small  stick.” 

One  of  the  few  allies  of  the 
hawks  in  the  Pentagon  was 
the  chief  of  the  navy,  Admiral 
Mike  Boards,  wbo  committed 
suicide  last  week.  He  had 
fine-tuned  plans  for  interven- 
tion, and  now  there  was  a 
stand-off  between  Adm 
Boards  and  Sir  David  Hannay 
in  New  York. 

Adm  Boorda  insisted  that 
Unprofor  could  be  deployed  in 
such  a way  that  bombers 
could  attack.  Sir  David  replied 
that  he  doubted  the  admiral 
would  risk  American  lives  In 


that  way.  “I  am  offended  that 
you  think  I would  risk  a Brit- 
ish soldier's  life  any  more 
than  an  American's,  ” Adm 
Boorda  thundered. 

Ms  Albright,  according  to 
one  aide,  would  instruct  her 
staff  “to  find  out  every  day 
how  many  UN  forces  were 
still  an  Serb  territory  — until 
after  Srebrenica  in  July  1995, 
when  the  figure  was  zero”. 

Mr  Holbrooke  and  Ms 
Albright  were  also  engaged  in 
a piece  of  diplomatic  engi- 
neering involving  France.  A 
US  diplomat  explained: 
“There  was  only  one  thing 
the  British  feared  — a 
Franco- American  alliance 
that  left  them  out  We  said  to 
Holbrooke,  'If  you  want  to  do 
something  about  London,  go 
to  Paris'.”  The  newly  elected 
president,  Jacques  Chirac, 
duly  came  in  behind  the 
Americans. 

On  the  ground,  Mr  Gal- 
braith was  negotiating  with 
Croatia's  president,  Franjo 
Tudjman,  on  the  fixture  of  the 
Serb-occupied  Croatian 
Krajina.  During  the  1994 
Bihac  crisis,  when  the  town 
was  savaged  by  Serb  artillery 
based  in  Croatia,  Mr  Gal- 
braith recalled:  “I  went  to  the 
president  and  said  1 had  a 
request  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  diplomacy  — 'May 
we  bomb  your  country?’  He 
said:  ‘Let’s  do  it!'." 

Now,  in  the  summer  of  1995, 
there  was  another  Serbian 
push  against  throttled  Bihac. 
and  Mr  Galbraith  feared  that 
if  the  Serbs  took  it  "we  faced 
another  Srebrenica,  involv- 
ing 40,000  people". 

The  key  to  saving  Bihac 
was  to  take  the  Krajina,  and 
the  state  department  con- 


Serbs ‘roamed  camps  freely9 

PRISON  camps  dotted 


around  Bosnia  were 
open  house”  to  Serbs  who 
would  roam  freely  beating 
and  killing  Muslim  and 
Croat  detainees,  a Muslim 
part-time  policeman  told  a 
UN  war  crimes  trial 
yesterday. 

Elvir  Paste,  aged  28,  a for- 
mer Yugoslav  National 
Army  (JNA)  traffic  police- 


man, was  giving  evidence 
at  the  trial  of  Dusan  Tadic, 
a Serb  accused  of  rape, 
murder  and  torture  at 
-prison  camps  in  Bosnia. 

Meanwhile,  fiiljana  Plav- 
sic, Radovan  Karadzic's 
“vice-president”  who  styles 
herself  the  Bosnian  Serbs’ 
Iron  Lady  insisted  that  Mr 
Karadzic  was  still  presi- 
dent — Renter. 


ceded  “that  if  Nato  was  not 
prepared  to  save-  Bihac,  we- 
bad  po  reason  to  stop  the 
Croats  from  doing  so,"  one 
official  said.  "The  Croats 
were  the  duly  people  around 
who  could  strike  the  fear  of 
God  into  the  Serbs.” 

The  crnhch  flnally  came  for 
Mr  Clinton  when  his  emis- 
sary, Bob  Frasure.  and  two 
other  diplomats  were  kffied  in- 
a car  crash  near  Sarajevo.  “It 
was  a domestic  agenda  far 
Clinton,  and  a domestic : loss: 
pushed  htm  over  the  edge.” 
one  official  said.  - Domestic 
realpolitik  now  dictated  that 
Mr  Clinton  “heeded  to  turn 
this  into  a leadership  ques- 
tion. He  was  going  to  pay  a 
domestic  price  if  he  didn’t 
pull  something  out  of  the- 
hat” 

Mb  AJhright  moved  into  the 
breach.  The  president  asked 
for  three  memorandums:  from  . 
her,  from  Walter  Slooombe, 
the  assistant  secretary  of  state 
for  defence  policy,  ‘and  from 
the  state  department  They 
would  be  reviewed  at  a meet- 
ing over  the  first  weekend  of 
August  1995.  Ms  Albright  pro- : 
duced  what  was  to  prove  a cli- 
mactic and  conclusive  mani- 
festo, marked  “Secret”  and 
addressed  to  Anthony  Lake. 
Eight  pages  tong,  it  was  the 
blueprint  for  the  end  of  the 
war:  • • 

THE  memo,  seen  by 
the  Guardian,  lays 
out  a managed  “col- 
lapse of  Unprofor", 
replaced  by  a two- 
pronged US  “diplomatic  and 
military  initiative”.  It  begins 
with  an  astonishingly  frank 
submission  that  a continued 
Unprofor  presence  is  "no 
longer  in  America's  inter- 
ests".'The  tone  is  impatient 
with  the  "European-led  fail- 
ure" to  find  a solution.  “This 
time,  to  muddle  through  is 
not  enough,”  she  wrote. 

. Ms  Albright  suggested 
“American-led"  action.  She 
noted  that  US  troops  were  to 
be  deployed  anyway  in  the 
event  of  Unprofor’ s with- 
drawal The  deployment,  she 
argued,  should  be  “on  our 
terms",  not  on  Unprofor's. 

There  follows  a description 
of  sticks  and  carrots  on  offer 
to  all  warring  parties,  with 
one  big  stick  in  particular: 
full-scale  US  military  inter- 
vention by  air  and  land.  Un~ 
profbr  Is  given  another  six 
months  before  it  is  sacked. 

An  aide  to  Ms  Albright 
paraphrased  the  thinking: 
“Europe  bad  us  over  a barrel, 
because  they  could  say  *We 
are  Unprofor’.  Now  our 
answer  was:  Then  we'll  get 
rid  of  Unprofor’.” 

The  memo  took  the  Contact 
Group’s  demarcation  of  the 
Mushm-Croat  federation  and 
"Serbian  entity”  as  the  work- 
ing map.  There  might  have  to 
be  trading  of  territory,  the 
ambassador’s  memo  stated. 
She  even  offered  the  Gorazde 
pocket  (sacred  to  the  Bosni- 
ans) in  return  for  land  around 
Sarajevo  and  in  central  Bos- 
nia. The  memo  admitted  that 
“population  transfer"  might 
have  to  be  tolerated. 

The  military  thrust,  how- 
ever. was  pro-Bosnian.  Ms 
Albright  called  it  “modified 
lift-and-strike”,  which  placed 
the  Bosnian  army  under 
American  tutelage.  Specialist 
US  units  were  promised  to  es- 
tablish training  programmes. 
Nato  air  forces  were  available 
to  support  the  Bosnians  and 
Croats  so  long  as  they  fought 
within  the  agreed  confines. 

A failure  in  Bosnia  would, 
she  concluded,  overshadow 
“the  entire  first  term”  of  the 
Clinton  presidency,  in  the 
words  of  one  Albright  aide, 
the  Americans  had  finally  de- 
rided to  tell  the  Serbs  “this  is 
what  we’re  going  to  do.  and 
™»  is  something  yon.  the 
Serbs,  are  going  to  listen  to”. 

Ms  Albright  suggested  "put- 
ting pressure"  on  the  British 
and  French.  Mr  Clinton  had 
just  the  man  to  do  that:  the 
irrepressible  Mr  Holbrooke, 
who  abruptly  brushed  Mr 
Hurd  and  Dame  Neville-Jones 
out  of  the  way. 

The  denouement  was  air 
strikes,  the  outcome  Dayton 
— a hybrid  conclusion  reflect- 
mg  years  of  division  within 
America  and  the  West.  The 
Americans  flnaily  bombed 
the  Serbs  into  a European 
solution. 


Truth  panel  hears  amnesty  pleas 


DwMBftrmford 
to  Johannesburg 


SOUTH  AFRICA'S  truth 
and  reconciliation  com- 
mission moved  into  its 
second  phase  yesterday,  hear- 
ing lawyers  for  two  convicted 
murderers  plead  for  amnesty. 

The  killers,  each  serving  15 
years  for  murdering  a tribal 
chief  in  1990,  claim  the  crime 
was  politically  motivated. 

The  amnesty  hearings 
began  in  Phokeng  township 
In  western  Transvaal  at  the 
civic  centre  where  Chief  Glad 
Mokgatle  of  the  Bafokeng 
tribe  was  stabbed  to  death. 
The  building  was  cordoned 
off  with  razor  wire  and  armed 
police  patrolled  the  township. 


The  chairman  of  the  flve- 
m ember  amnesty  committee. 
Judge  Hassen  Mall,  began  by 
pointing  out  that  the  con- 
victed men.  Boy  - Diale  and 
Christopher  Makgale,  were 
not  being  re-tried. 

Their  lawyer,  Brian  Currto. 
said  the  killing  took  place  in 
the  context  of  a political  cam- 
paign to  overthrow  Chief 
Lucas  Mangope's  corrupt  Bo- 
phuthatswana  government 

The  Bafokeng  tribe  owned 
large  platinum  reserves  in 
the  area.  Chief  Mangope,  In 
his  attempts  to  gain  control  of 
the  tribe’s  wealth,  bad  come 
into  conflict  with  the  Bafo- 
keng leader.  Chief  Lebone 
Molotlegi,  who  was " driven 
into  exile  in  Botswana.  The 
Mangope  administration  had 


then  appointed  Chief  Mokga- 
tle tribal  council  chairman. 

On  December  »,  1990,  io 
members  of  the  tribe  con- 
fronted Chief  Mokgatle  on  die 
steps  of  the  civic  centre,  a 
fight  broke  out  and  be  was  fa- 
tally Injured. 

The  amnesty  hearings 
opened  amid  concern  as  to 
whether  they  will  be  success- 
ful in  teasing  out  the  truth  be- 
hind the  atrocities  and  con- 
spiracies of  the  apartheid  era. 

But  South  Africa’s  presi- 
dent, Nelson  Mandela,  refer- 
ring to  the  recently  completed 
regional  hearings  at  which 
victims  of  atrocities  testified, 
said  yesterday:  "Already 
what  has  been  revealed  in  the 
commission  has  given  us  a 
clear  Idea  of  what  has 
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forced yesterday  when  Leba- 
£ ambassador  , Charbel 
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Troops  surround  palace  in  Bangladeshi  capital 

General  defies 
political  master 


Arstad  Mahmud  In  Dhaka 
and  Susanna  Goldanbwq 


A WAR  was  being 
waged  last  night 
among  Bangladesh's 
top  politicians  for 
t»ntrol  of  the  military,  with 
the  army  chief  holding  out 
against  the  president's  order 
to  resign,  tanks  on  guard 
around  the  presidential  pal- 
ace, and  ominous  troop 
movements  reported  at  some 
provincial  barracks. 

With  less  than  a month  to 
go  before  Bangladesh  returns 
to  the  polls  for  the  second  set 
of  general  elections  this  year, 
the  power  struggle  threatened 
to  worsen  the  political  paraly- 
sis which  the  June  12  ballot  is 
meant  to  resolve. 

Moments  after  a televised 
speech  in  which  the  presi- 
dent,  Abdur  Rahman  Biswas, 
sacked  the  army  chief,  Lieu- 
tenant-General Abu  Saleh 
Mohammed  Nasim.  tanks  and 
Jeeps  earning  troops  were 
seen  moving  toward  the  presi- 
dential palace  in  central 
Dhaka.  It  appeared  they  were 
there  to  protect  the  president 
rather  than  to  oust  him. 
Several  dozen  troops  took  up  ' 
positions  in  front  of  the  state- 
run  radio  and  television 
stations. 

In  his  speech.  President 
Biswas  said  Gen  Nasim  disre- 
garded his  order  to  retire  two 


officers.  Instead,  Mr  Biswas 
claimed,  the  army  chief  or- 
dered troops  loyal  to  him  to 
march  towards  Dhaka  in  “a 
move  tantamount  to  treason". 

Mr  Biswas  announced  the 
appointment  of  Major- 
General  Mahbubur  Rahman 
as  the  new  array  chief,  but  it 
was  unclear  whether  he  had 
succeeded  in  assuming  com- 
mand in  the  face  of  Gen  Na- 
sira's  refusal  to  accept  what 
he  termed' his  illegal  sacking. 

The  general  denied  the 
president's  accusations  that 
he  was  moving  troops  to  top- 
ple him  and  said  that  he  was  i 
committed  to  upholding  the 
civilian  Government 

Last  night,  however,  un- 
usual signs  of  activity  were 
reported  at  barracks  in  the 
northern  towns  of  Bogra  and 
Mymensingh  and  in  the  port 
of  Chittagong. 

The  showdown  came  after 
Mr  Biswas  — the  commander- 
in-chief  and  a senior  member 
of  the  Bangladesh  Nationalist 
Party  — tried  to  retire  two 
very  senior  officers  on  Sun- 
day. reportedly  without  con- 
sulting the  army  chief. 

The  two  men  are  Major- 
General  Morshed  Khan,  com- 
mander of  Bogra  district,  and 
Brigadier  Miron  Hamid  a r 
Rahman,  deputy  director- 
general  of  the  paramilitary 
Bangladesh  Rifles.  The  presi- 
dent accused  them  of  "anti- 
army activities". 


Tribal  fault  lines  under 
Israel’s  poll  landscape 


Derek  Brown  and 
Jessica  Berry  In  Jerusalem 


THE  government  that 
emerges  from  Israel's 
general  election  on  May 
29  will  be  a fragile  coalition  — 
that  much  is  made  certain  by 
an  election  system  which 
reflects  the  country’s  ethnic, 
religious  and  ideological 
divisions. 

The  politicians  and  the 
pundits  are  already  busily 
putting  together  putative  alli- 
ances around  the  two  cand- 
idates. to  prime  minister: 
Shimon  Peres,  the  Labour  in- 
cumbent and  Binyaxnin  “Bi- 
bi”  Netanyahu,  of  the  right- 
wing  Likud  bloc. 

For  the  first  time  in  Israel’s 
48  years,  each  voter  will  have 
two  choices:  one  for  prime 
minister,  and  another  for  a 
party  list.  The  new  system  is 
expected  to  benefit  the  small- 
er groups  vying  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  electorate. 

Some,  like  the  party  which 
rails  against  the  tyranny  of 
banks,  may  be  safely  dis- 
counted. Others  will  have  a 
strong  claim  to  the  loyalty  of 
well-defined  sections  of  the 
electorate. 

Most  obviously,  there  are 
the  450,000  or  so  Israeli  Arab 
electors.  Those  who  vote  in 
the  prime  ministerial  poll  are 
expected  overwhelmingly  to 
support  Mr  Peres  as  the 
champion  of  the  peace  pro- 
cess. But  having  thus  ex- 
pressed their  choice  on  the 
main  issue,  they  will  be  freer 
now  than  In  the  past  to  opt  for 
parliamentary  candidates 
from  their  own  community. 

The  other  "ethnic"  voters 
now  being  frantically  wooed 
by  the  main  factions,  are  the 
immigrants  from  the  former 
Soviet  Union:  three-quarters 
of  a million  of  them  have  ar- 
rived in  Israel  since  1989,  and 
they  are  well  established  as  a 
formidable,  if  not  monolithic, 
political  force. 

ha  1992,  the  Russians  — as 
all  post-Soviet'  immigrants 
are  invariably  known  — were 
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widely  expected  to  prop  up 
the  Likud  government.  In 
fact,  they  were  a central  fac- 
tor in  the  victory  of  Labour, 
under  Yitzhak  Rabin,  who 
shamelessly  boasted  that  he 
alone  could  bring  peace.1  pros- 
perity, and  good  times  for  all 

Four  years  on,  the  Russians 
are  deeply  divided  in  political 
loyalty.  On  the  plus  side  for 
Labour,  unemployment  has 
plummeted  from  more  than 
14  per  cent  to  under  8 per 
cent;  an  appalling  housing 
shortage  has  been  eased,  and 
the  economy  is  booming. 

On  tiie  debit  side,  there  are 
many  highly-qualified  Rus- 
sian immigrants  still  working 


in  menial  jobs.  And  their 
resentment  is  deepened  by  an 
Israeli  media  tendency  to  tar 
all  Russians  with  the  brush  of 
crime,  prostitution  and 
workshyness. 

As  a complicating  factor, 
this  election  is  being  con- 
tested by  a new  faction, 
Yisrael  ba-Allys,  which  can 
translate  as  “Israel  of  immig- 
ration" or  "Israel  on  the  way 
up",  and  which  is  targeting 
the  Russian  vote.  The  party 
has  scant  resources  but  a 
priceless  asset:  it  is  led  by 
Natan  Sharansky,  the  former 
Soviet  dissident,  prisoner  of 
conscience  and  champion  of 
political  freedom. 

This  is  his  first  foray  into 
politics,  but  he  has  already 
stolen  much  of  the  limelight 
from  the  established  parties. 

Election  surveys  have 
established  a clear  ethnic  pat- 
tern within  the  so-called  Rus- 
1 sian  community.  More  than  a 
quarter  of  post-Soviet  immi- 
grants come  from  the  Cauca- 
sus and  central  Asia,  and  they 
are  clearly  inclined  towards 
the  right  and  Mr  Netanyahu. 
But  the  majority,  who  come 
from  European  Russia,  tend 
to  be  Peres  supporters. 

However,  the  picture  is 
blurred  by  two  more  funda- 
mental fault  lines  in  Israeli 
society:  that  between  religious 
and  secular  Jews,  and,  within 
the  former  group,  that  between 
the  Ashkenazi  (Western)  and 
the  Mizrachi  (Sephardic  or 
Eastern)  forms  of  observance. 

Nahum  Barnea,  one  of  Isra- 
el's most  respected  political 
and  social  commentators,  yes- 
terday lamented  the  lack  of 
ideology  in  electoral  loyalties. 

“Among  most  of  the  voters, 
the  decision  is  not  ideologi- 
cal," he  wrote.  "Nor  is  it  per- 
sonal. It  is  tribal” 

Religion  as  a political  factor 
is  desperately  hard  to  quan- 
tify. The  religious  vote  is  reli- 
ably said  to  be  tilting  towards 
the  Likud  leader,  although 
spiritual  leaders  are  unlikely 
publicly  to  endorse  either  of 
the  prime  ministerial  i 
candidates. 
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In  retaliation,  Gen  Nasim 
ousted  four  senior  officers 
whom  he  suspected  of  collabo- 
rating with  the  president 

Behind  Gen  Nosim's  sack- 
ing lies  the  bitter  rivalry  be- 
tween the  two  leading  politi- 
cal figures  In  Bangladesh  — 
the  Awami  League  leader. 
Sheikh  Hosina  Wajed.  and 
Begum  Zia,  the  BNP  leader 
who  tost  power  in  March. 

President  Biswas  accused 
Gen  Nasim  of  "Involvement 
with  political  parties,  indisci- 
pline and  inciting  trouble 
among  the  troops".  This  ap- 
pears to  mean  that  he  sus- 
pected the  army  chief  of  sid-  ; 
ing  with  the  opposition  ! 
firebrand.  Sheikh  Hasina. 
Many  army  officers  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  poli- 
tics. and  have  mainly  sided 
with  the  Awami  League. 

Some  newspapers  have 
accused  the  president  of  run- 
ning a parallel  government  in 
violation  of  the  constitution 
and  with  the  aim  of  under- 
mining the  caretaker  govern- 
ment of  Mohammed  Habibur 
Rahman. 

By  a constitutional  amend- 
ment hurriedly  pushed 
through  by  Begum  Zia’s  out- 
going government,  the 
defence  portfolio  was  given  to 
the  president,  a move  that 
provoked  condemnation  from 
other  parties,  who  said  it  was 
aimed  at  putting  the  military 
under  BNP  control. 


ALONE  firefighter  uses  a 
tree  branch  in  a desper- 
ate attempt  to  extinguish  a 
blaze  in  Mongolia,  as  offi- 
cials agreed  plans  to  use 
foreign  aid  to  help  combat 
dozens  of  fierce  fires  ravag- 


ing the  country.  But  they 
warned  yesterday  that 
flames  slumbering  deep 
underground  continued  to 
pose  a threat. 

Fires  that  had  previously 
been  considered  safely  con- 


tained by  fire  breaks  or  riv- 
ers were  being  spread  by 
birds,  the  deputy  governor 
of  the  northern  province  of  1 
Bulgan,  Damba,  said.  > 
“Birds  with  finmirip  wings  i 
have  flown  over  fire  breaks  ! 


and  dropped  dead  on  un- 
burned  areas,  sending  new 
fires  out  of  control.*' 

The  State  Emergency 
Commission,  meeting  in 
the  capital.  Ulan  Bator,  ap- 
proved foreign  financial 


aid  to  cover  firefighting 
costs  such  as  food,  and  fueL 
Nearly  £1.2  million  has 
been  pledged,  of  which 
£200.000  has  been 
received.  — Reuter. 
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Heseltine  urged  to  raise  Tibet  repression 


Andrew  Higgins  in  Begins 

TIBETAN  activists  and 
the  Labour  Party  last 
night  urged  Michael 
Heseltine  to  raise  the  Beijing 
authorities  latest  crackdown : 
on  supporters  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  when  he  meets  China's 
prime  minister,  Li  Peng, 
today. 

In  a drive  to  purge  Tibet  of 
allegiance  to  its  exiled  “God 
King".  China  has  banned  pic- 
tures of  the  Dalai  Lama  from 
schools  and  even  from  private 
homes  after  violent  clashes 
between  Buddhist  monks  and 
armed  police. 

The  deputy  prim^,  minis  ter, 
who  has  travelled . to  China1 
with  an  entourage  cif  270  Brit- 
ish businessmen  eager  for 
Chinese  contracts,  last  night 
declined  to  give  any  commit- 
ment on  the  issue.  Asked  if  he 
would  raise  Tibet  with  Mr  Li. 
he  said:  “I  have  private  con- 
versations with  the  leaders  of 
i the  Chinese  government  and  I 
will  maintain  that  confident- 
iality." 

However,  he  did  confirm 
that  he  would  discuss  Hong 
Kong,  where  concern  is 
mounting  over  China’s  pledge 
of  local  autonomy  after  1997 
— a promise  of  virtual  self- 
rale  that  was  also  xngde  when 
the  People's  Liberation  Army 
moved  into  Tibet  to  secure 
“peaceful  liberation”  in  1952. 

The  exiled  Tibet  Support 
Group,  in  a fax  to  Mr  Hesel- 
tine at  the  British  embassy  in 
Beijing,  drew  attention  to 
reports  of  an  escalation  in 
repression  in  Tibet  "We  im- 
plore you  to  use  your  good 
office  and  presence  in  China 
to  convey  our  concerns  to  tide 
Chinese  government,”  it  said. 

The  shadow  foreign  affairs 
minister,  Derek  Fatchett. 
said,  "We  are  very  concerned 
about  these  reports  and  I 
have  asked  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary whether  Michael  Hesel- 
tine will  raise  this  matter 
with  the  Chinese  government 
while  in  Beijing. 

“We  believe  that  the  rights 
of  the  Tibetan  people  to  reli- 
gious expression  should  be 
respected.  We  urge  the  Chi- 
nese authorities  to  investi- 


Clinton  to  renew  China’s  favoured  trading  status 


PRESIDENT  Clinton 
yesterday  announced 
that  be  would  renew  uncon- 
ditional Most  Favoured 
Nation  trading  status  to 
China,  arguing  purely  on 
grounds  of  economic  self- 
interest  that  the  US  should 
not  curtail  its  trade  with  a 
country  that  “in  less  than 
two  decades  may  well  be 
the  world’s  largest  econo- 
my”, writes  Martin  Walker  in 
Washington. 

“Our  interests  are  di- 
rectly at  stake  in  promot- 
ing a secure,  stable,  open 
and  prosperous  China,"  Mr 


gate  these  reports  and  to 
ensure  that  the  Tibetan 
people  enjoy  full  religious 
freedoms." 

Officials  in  Lhasa  were  re- 
ported to  be  organising 
search  parties  to  go  door-to- 
door  in  the  Tibetan  capital  to 
enforce  the  new  ban  on  all 
images  of  the  Dalai  Lama, 
exiled  in  India  for  four  de- 
cades but  still  revered  in 
Tibet  as  a deity. 

The  Tibet  Information  Net- 
work, a London-based  news 
service,  reported  that  as 
many  as  80  Tibetans,  includ- 
ing Buddhist  monks  and 
nuns,  were  injured  by  Chi- 
nese security  forces  in  a clash 
last  week,  the  second  sparked 
by  the  ban  on  images.  It 
added  that  students  in  junior 
and  secondary  schools  in 
Lhasa  had  been  forbidden  to 
wear  "sung-du"  or  “protec- 
tion knots”,  red  cords  com- 
monly worn  on  the  wrist  or 
neck  by  Tibetan  Buddhists. 

“This  is  unprecedented,” 
said  Robbie  Barnett,  the  net- 
work's director.  “The  Chinese 
usually  take  a cautious  and 
piecemeal  approach.  This  is 
attack  on  broad  range  of 
Tibetan  society,  at  least  in 
Lhasa.  It  suggests  a broad 
sweep  not  just  against  the 
Dalai  Lama  but  religion  in 
general” 

Speaking  in  Rome,  where 
he  was  meeting  the  Pope,  the 
Dalai  Lama  said  the  Chinese 
were  trying  “to  control  the 


Clinton  told  the  Pacific 
Basic  Economic  Conference 
yesterday  in  his  first  im- 
portant policy  statement  on 
China  since  he  sent  two  air- 
craft carrier  task  forces  to 
support  Taiwan  In  March. 

“Revoking  MFN  and  in 
effect  severing  our  eco- 
nomic ties  to  China  would 
drive  us  back  into  a period 
of  mutual  isolation  and  re- 
crimination that  would 
harm  America’s  interests, 
not  advance  them.” 

Already  supported  by  the 
Republican  presidential 
candidate.  Boh  Dole,  and  fay 


Tibetan  spirit  Tm  quite  cer- 
tain they  won’t  succeed.  This 
hardline  approach  is  not  help- 
ful” He  told  the  Associated 
Press:  “Sooner  or  later,  they 
will  have  to  find  a more  con- 
structive path.” 

There  have  been  reports  of 
two  violent  confrontations  be- 
tween security  forces  and 
Tibetan  monks  and  nuns.  Un- 
confirmed reports  speak  of 
two  monks  shot  dead  at  the 
Ganden  Monastery  on  May  7 
after  police  opened  fire  on 
stone-throwing  Buddhists. 
Most  of  the  500  monks  have 
since  abandoned  the  monas- 
tery. 30  miles  east  of  Lhasa, 
leaving  the  complex  nearly 
deserted.  Major  temples  and 
monasteries  in  Lhasa  have 


the  US  corporate  lobby,  Mr 
Clinton’s  decision  was  op- 
posed by  liberals  and 
human  rights  campaigners 
among  Democrats,  and  by 
Taiwan’s  supporters  and 
anti-Commuuists  among 
Republicans. 

China’s  foes  are  vocal. 
The  rightwing  Republican 
Pat  Bnchanan  condemned 
Mr  Clinton’s  “shameful 
appeasement”  and  a Cali- 
fornia Congressmen,  Dana 
Rohrbacher,  warned  that 
he  expected  the  US  would 
be  "at  war  with  China 
within  the  decade". 


been  sealed  off  by  police,  say 
tourists. 

China's  crackdown  began 
by  targeting  images  of  the 
Dalai  Lama  in  hotels,  shops, 
temples  and  monasteries  but 
appears  to  have  escalated  into 
a more  general  assault, 
which,  if  confirmed,  would 
mark  a sharp  reversal  of  a 
policy  of  relative  tolerance 
first  introduced  in  1979. 

Attempts  to  stamp  out  the 
influence  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
reflect  Beijing's  tough  res- 
ponse to  what  it  calls  reli- 
gious-inspired “terrorism”  in 
both  Tibet  and  the  mostly 
Muslim  region  of  Xinjiang. 

Both  areas,  which  occupy 
strategic  border  zones  and 
also  bouse  China's  space  cen- 


tre and  nuclear  test  sites, 
have  been  long  been  the  most 
resistant  to  Chinese  rule,  a 
tradition  of  unrest  seen  in 
Beijing  as  a perilous  parallel 
with  the  separatism  that  de- 
stroyed the  Soviet  Union. 

Beijing  has  given  few  de- 
tails of  recent  trouble  in 
either  region  but  has  hinted  a 
serious  unrest  in  local  state- 
run  newspaper. 

A recent  editorial  in  the 
Tibet  Daily  called  on  police  to 
use  a nationwide  campaign 
against  crime  called  “Hit 
Hard"  to  uproot  separatism. 
“In  the  “Hit  Hard'  crackdown 
on  crime  we  must  relentlessly 
pursue  and  show  no  mercy  to 
those  splittists  who  transport, 
steal  and  hide  explosives  and 
firearms,”  the  newspaper 
said. 

The  official  organ  in  Xin- 
jiang reported:  "Ethnic  sepa- 
ratism and  illegal  religious 
activities  pose  the  main  dan- 
ger to  Xinjiang's  stability." 

A court  in  the  regional  capi- 
tal of  Uramqi  has  jailed  a 
Muslim  man,  Abuduwayiti 
Aihamatj  for  three  years  for 
writing  and  distributing 
tracts  “with  the  goal  of  split- 
ting the  unity  of  the  mother- 
land”. The  official  newspaper 
said  he  had  been  spared  a 
more  severe  sentence  because 
he  had  shown  repentance. 
Ten  others  were  sentenced  to 
death  for  crimes  such  as  rob- 
bery. rape  and  murder. 

Isabel  KSKon,  page  9 


Dole  vows  to  oust  Castro 
and  end  ‘reign  of  terror9 


THE  Republican  presiden- 
tial nominee  Robert  Dole 
has  vowed  to  overthrow  the 
regime  of  his  fellow  septuage- 
narian. Fidel  Castro  ctf  Cuba, 
writes  Martin  Walker  in 
Washington. 

TU  a speech  to  Cuban  exiles 
in  Florida,  Mr  Dole  accused 
President  Bill  Clinton  of  a for- 
eign policy  that  has  “tele- 
graphed weakness  and  indeci- 
sion to  the  world". 

Mr  Dole  said:  “The  appease- 
ment policy  of  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration will  be  replaced 


by  an  iron  resolve  to  bring  Fi- 
del Castro  down  and  end  his 
reign  of  terror  in  Cuba.” 

This  is  the  first  time  since 
1962  that  any  US  presidential 
candidate'  has  promised  to 
topple  what  Mr  Dole  called 
"the  washed  out,  isolated 
Communist  regime  in  Cuba". 

Still  22  points  behind  Mr 
rriTntnw  in  a Time  magazine 
j poll  taken  after  his  bold  deci- 
sion to  step  down  from  the  US 
Senate  and  devote  bis  time  to 
campaigning,  Mr  Dole  is 
fighting  hard  in  Florida. 
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Briton  among 
freed  captives 

THREE  aid  workers,  includ- 
ing one  Briton,  kidnapped  10 
days  ago  in  the  self-declared 
African  republic  of  Somali- 
land have  been  released,  a 
faction  Leader  said  yesterday. 

British  logistics  officer 
Richard  Copsy  and  a German 
and  a Somali,  were  rescued 
by  villagers  in  Hared,  25 
miles  east  of  Erigabo,  the  pro- 
vincial capital  of  Sanaag 
region.  — Reuter. 

Bomb  kills  one 

A bomb  blast  at  a bus  stop 
wiled  an  army  sergeant  and 
narrowly  missed  a busload  of 
soldiers  yesterday  in  the 
southern  Spanish  city  of 
Cordoba.  The  attack-  was 
blamed  cm  the  Basque  separa- 
tists ETA  — Reuter. 

Pinochet  claim 

Former  Chilean  dictator,  Gen- 1 
eral  Au  gusto  Pinochet;  aged  , 
80,  may  seek  the  presidency  j 
again  in  1999.  Pinochet  "may  j 
well  run  for  an  office  higher 
than  the  senate"  one  of  his 
closest  associates,  retired 
army  General  Jorge  Bailer-, 
ino,  told  the  Santiago  news- 
paper El  Mercurio.  Asked 
whether  he  meant  the  presi- 


dency, he  replied,  “that  is  cor- 
rect” — AP. 

Property  claim 

Discounts  on  properties 
bought  by  Singapore’s  elder 
statesman,  Lee  Euan  Yew, 
and  his  son.  Deputy  Prime 
j Minister  Lee  Hsien  Loong, 
were  unsolicited,  developer 
Hotel  Properties  Ltd  (HPL) 
said  yesterday  after  contro- 
versy over  the  deal.  — Reuter. 

Logging  move 

Indonesia’s  forestry  sector  is 
to  modify  logging  practices  in  : 
response  to  concerns  that ' 
current  harvesting  rates  are 
unsustainable,  officials  and  j 
industry  executives  said  yes- i 
terday.  — Reuter. 

Warlord  Jailed 

A Beirut  court  sentenced  the 
former  Christian  warlord; 
Samir  Geagea,  and  four 
others  to  death  yesterday  for 
the  killing  of  a former  militia 
member.  Dr  Elias  32-Zayek, 
but  commuted  the  sentences 
to  life  in  jail — Reuter. 

Prayers  for  rain 

Daily  power  cuts  have  be- 
come so  bad  in  Sri  Lanka, 
thanks  to  a monsoon  being 
late,  that  government  officials 
have  joined  Buddhist  monks 
in  praying  for  rain.  — AP. 


French  move 
into  Bangui 

Hundreds  of  French 
troops,  some  with  tanks, 
fanned  out  In  the  Central 
African  Republic’s  capital 
yesterday  to  quell  a mutiny 
by  soldiers  who  led  looting  of 
shops  and  businesses. 

Official  sources  said  seven 
people  had  died  since  soldiers 
protesting  at  the  transfer  of 
the  army's  armoury  to  the 
control  of  the  elite  presiden- 
tial guard  started  a revolt  in 
Bangui  on  Saturday . 

. They  included  two  civilian 
looters  whose  bodies  were 
found  yesterday  and  a seven- 
year-old  girl  killed  by  a stray 
bullet  before  French  troops 
took  control  of  flashpoint 
areas.  At  least  two  mutineers 
were  killed  by  presidential 
guardsmen. 

By  late  afternoon,  shooting 
had  died  down  across  the  cap- 
ital as  mutineers  and  the 
presidential  guard  agreed  a 
ceasefire.  The  defence  minis- 
try  in  Paris  said  about  1,000 
French  troops  intervened 
after  an  appeal  from  Presi- 
dent Ange-Felix  Patasse, 
whose  soldiers  were  revolting 
for  the  second  time  in  a 
month.  — Reuter 
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How  to  curb  the  rage 

Aggressive  motorists  can  be  made  to  change 


I TttiMKirCAME 
FROMTUEH’IGH  grquhd 
OVER.THERE-  IN  A PURELY 
PERSONAL.  CAPACITY 

OF  COURSE.... 


THE  first  use  of  the  phrase  in  a broad-  j and  homicidal  — driving  habits.  They 


sheet  newspaper  was  less  than  two  are  being  pursued  by  the  police  in 


years  ago.  Since  then  there  have  been 
over  700  references  to  the  so-called  new 
phenomenon:  road  rage.  It  is  said  to  be 


unmarked  cars  equipped  with  video 
cameras.  There  is  a second  group  of 
yobs,  no  different  than  the  yobbos 


sweeping  the  country  with  even  the  found  at  football  matches,  fairgrounds 


most  law-abiding  citizens  indulging  in  or  even  on  ski-slopes,  intent  on  causing 


the  offence:  individuals  who  use  their  trouble  to  the  vulnerable  (women 


vehicle  to  attack  other  cars  or  even  get 
out  and  assault  drivers  who  have  infix- 


drivers,  men  with  families  or  on  their 
own)  by  tail  gating  or  other  dangerous 


riated  them.  The  first  reported  incident  tricks.  Mobile  phones  are  the  best  deter- 


— by  a leading  Jewish  elder  who  got 
out  of  his  mercedes  to  attack  a Buddhist 
monk  in  a Japanese  car  — provided  all 
the  necessary  evidence  for  pop-psychol- 
ogists to  talk  about  personality  changes 
which  some  people  undergo  once  be- 
hind a driving  wheel.  Last  Sunday’s 
confrontation,  which  led  to  the  death  by 
stabbing  of  one  driver,  is  bound  to 
prompt  more  gloomy  predictions  of  the 


rent  to  these  troublemakers.  But  there 
is  a third  group  of  drivers,  conventional 
and  normally  law-abiding,  who  may 
flip.  It  would  be  worth  some  police 
research. 

There  are  some  obvious  ways  in 
which  a car  can  make  people  more 
aggressive,  even  if  there  were  no  frus- 
trations like  traffic  jams  or  road  blocks. 
There  is  the  power,  the  illusion  of  the 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


decline  of  civilisation  and  the  rise  of  driver  being  in  total  control,  and  the 


violent  man.  Time  for  some 
perspective. 

. What  is  frequently  ignored  by  com- 
mentators is  the  rise  in  road  traffic,  up 
50  per  cent  in  the  last  two  decades  and 
due  to  rise  by  100  per  cent  in  the  next  20 
years.  Already  nine  out  of  every  10 


“distance”  which  it  creates  between 
people  in  different  cars.  No  driver 
needs  to  look  the  other  in  the  eye.  There 
is  enormous  power  at  the  touch  of  a 
pedal.  Worse  still,  airbags  and  seat 
straps  can  give  a false  sense  of  invul- 
nerability. Then  there  is  overcrowding 


Loose  footing  on  the  Rock 

AS  THE  Guardian  is  a | basis  Gibraltar  is  entirely  I pected  from  a 19th-century  co- 
self-proclaimed cham-  self-sufficient  lonial  governor, 

pion  of  democracy,  it  is  I The  neoole  ctf  Gibraltar  are  I Gibraltar  does  not  cost  Brit- 
ironic  that  Martin  Kettle's 


Facing  the  end  of  educational 
freedom,  to  a degree 


passenger  miles  in  the  UK  is  accounted  with  Britain’s  roads  among  the  most 


basis  Gibraltar  is  entirely 
self-sufficient 
The  people  ctf  Gibraltar  are 


pected  firm  a 19th-century  co- 
lonial governor. 


TO  SAT  Labour  is  set  to  end 
I “free  degrees"  (May  18)  is 


Labour  for  addressing  the 
real  needs  of  students. 


Gibraltar  does  not  cost  Brit-  [ to  ignore  the  inadequacies  of  Matthew  Doyle. 


for  by  cars,  vans  or  motorcycles.  Two 
thirds  of  all  households  in  Britain  now 
have  access  to  a vehicle.  Some  25  mil- 
lion vehicles  are  registered  in  the 
country  — up  five  million  in  a decade. 
So  where  once  the  motoring  community 
was  a minority,  it  is  now  a clear  major- 
ity. Not  only  is  there  more  chance  that 
people  with  quick  tempers,  identity 
problems  or  pathological  fantasies  will 
have  access  to  a vehicle  but  they  are , 
also,  with  the  decline  in  alternative  j 
transport,  more  likely  to  be  using  their 
vehicles.  That  is  one  reason  why  think- 
ing police  chiefs  believe  the  media  is 
exaggerating  the  phenomenon. 


over-used  in  Europe.  Add  these  ingredi- 
ents — potency,  distance  and  over- 
crowding — together  and  it  is  no  won- 
der that  aggression  rises.  People  lose 
inhibition  as  they  get  angrier.  There 
are  few  more  powerful  weapons  than  a 
powerful  car. 

Yet  all  is  not  lost  People  do  modify 
their  behaviour.  Britain  has  just  con- 
ducted one  of  the  most  successful  “don't 
drink  and  drive”  campaigns  in  the 
western  world.  There  has  been  an  enor- 
mous shift  in  attitudes.  People  have 
recognised  the  dangers  of  drinking  and 
adjusted  their  behaviour.  The  same 
principles  should  be  applied  to  aggres- 


column  (Between  the  Rock  to  remain  so.  We  are  not  a bar- 
and  a hard  place.  May  18)  gaining  chip  and  will  continue 


proud  to  be  British  add  want  ain  a penny.  The  last  Chief  I the  current  system,  which 


to  remain  so.  We  are  not  a bar-  Minister,  Joe  Bossano,  made  fails  students  completely.  As  University  of  East 
gaining  chip  and  will  continue  sure  of  that  when  he  refused  seminar  sizes  are  growing  Norwich  NR4  7TB. 
to  campaign  for  the  right  to  the  last  offer  of  ODA  con-  and  teacher  contact  time 
represent  ourselves  at  negotia-  science  money  nearly  10  years  drops,  so  the  Committee  of  THE  Labour  Je 


School  of  History, 
University  of  East  Anglia, 


would  seem  to  deny  those  self- 
same principles  to  the  inhab- 


represent  ourselves  at  negotia- 


drops,  so  the  Committee  of 


tents  of  the  UK’s  dependent  tions  concerning  Gibraltar's  ago.  But  30,000  Gibraltarians  { Vice-Chancellors  and  Princi- 


Undoubtedly  there  is  a small  minor-  sive  driving:  show  motorists  the  conse- 


ity  of  pathological  drivers,  who  need  to 
be  identified  because  of  their  suicidal  — 


quences  and  they  may  modify  their 
conduct 


territories. 

Mr  Kettle  is  quite  wrong  to 
suggest  that  the  British  pub- 
lic do  not  attach  any  impor- 
j tance  to  Gibraltar.  The  gov- 
ernment office  in  London  is 
constantly  overwhelmed  by 
the  amount  of  interest  and 
support  we  receive  from 
members  of  the  public,  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  institu- 
tions and  other  associations. 

It  is  also  inaccurate  to  ‘ 
claim  that  Gibraltar  is  costly. 
The  only  cost  borne  by  the  UK 
for  Gibraltar  is  that  for  de- 
fence purposes  and,  as  Mr 
Kettle  pointed  out,  this  has  , 
reduced  dramatically  over  I 
the  last  10  years.  On  a civil , 


future.  May  I suggest  that  the 
Guardian  concentrates  its 
efforts  on  helping  us  to 
achieve  this  goal,  and  does  not 


have  rights,  however  hastily 
Mr  Kettle  wants  to  wash  his 
hands  of  iliS  father’s  gin*. 

Mr  Kettle  should  be  urging 


dismiss  the  wishes  of  30,000  Britain  to  have  serious  dia- 
British  citizens  in  a most  un-  logue  with  Spain,  which  in- 


pals  is  being  forced  by  gov- 
ernment under-funding  to 
think  about  introducing  top- 
up  fees. 


THE  Labour  leadership’s 
I new  line  on  higher  educa- 
tion is  expediency  at  the  ex- 
pense of  serious  political 
thought  Instead  of  trying  to 
divert  more  resources  into 


democratic  fashion? 
Albert  Fogglo. 

UK  Representative  of  the 
Government  of  Gibraltar, 
Gibraltar  Information 
Bureau, 

179  The  Strand, 

London  WC2R  lEH. 


Meanwhile,  students  are  this  vital  sector  it  is  asking 
facing  unprecedented  levels  the  system  to  feed  on  itself. 


eludes  recognising  the  human  of  hardship,  and  are  becom-  .The  traditional  self-serving 
and  political  rights  at  Gibral-  ing  increasingly  dependent  argument  for  the  huge  gradu- 
taris  population.  Gibraltar  on  parental  support  The  av-  ate  earnings  differential  is  “I 
needs  a constitutional  erage  debt  at  the  tima  of  worked  for  it  at  university*', 
relationship  with  Britain  graduation  is  now  £2,500.  New  Labour’s  plans  will  add 
which  lets  us  get  on  with  our  The  Government’s  Student  to  the  froth  of  conceit  ‘Tve 


needs  a constitutional 
relationship  with  Britain 
which  lets  us  get  on  with  our 


lives  but  protects  us  from  Loans  Company  has  been  a 
people  who  think  only  of  their  disaster,  with  unfair  repay- 


IT  IS  incredible  that  the 
Guardian  should,  in  shirk- 


own  interests.  Slicing  up  land  mart  terms  and  gross  misad- 
as  gifts  and  wrecking  commu-  ministration  — privatisation 


ing  their  historical  responsi- 


nities  is  tile  stuff  of  despots. 
Sahodra  Searle. 


bilities,  express  themselves  in  4 Library  Ramp, 


terms  one  would  have  ex-  Gibraltar. 


plans  had  to  be  scrapped  be- 
cause the  banks  had  the  sense 
not  to  touch  it  with  a barge 


New  Labour’s  plans  will  add 
to  the  froth  of  conceit  ‘Tve 
got  to  pay  off  my  education 
costs.”  The  rest  is  predictable. 
By  staffing  the  entire  state  ap- 
paratus — and  the  manufac- 
ture of  policy  at  Westminster 
— graduates  already  have 
(heir  collective  hand  in  the 


The  battle  for  Cyberspace 

The  one  sure  winner  in  the  end  is  the  consumer 


pole.  And  a recent  report  by  tilL  Upon  the  inherent  bene- 
the  GMB  showed  that  one  in  fits  of  a university  education 


Hint  of  scandal 


ROY  Greenslade  (Sound- 
bites, not  criticism.  May 


WILL  future  generations  look  back  on 
yesterday  as  the  day  when  a death 
warrant  was  signed  for  the  hitherto 
omnipotent  personal  computer  and 
with  it  the  dominance  of  Bill  Gates  and 
his  Microsoft  group?  Oracle  Corpora- 
tion, the  world’s  second  largest  com- 
puter software  company  dearly  hopes  i 
so.  Larry  Ellison,  Oracle’s  chairman, 
regards  personal  computers  as  much 


Cyberspace  just  as  Microsoft  dominated 
the  PC).  At  the  moment  some  80  per 
cent  of  PCs  are  occupied  by  Microsoft’s 
operating  system  and  software.  But 
stand  by  for  the  war  of  the  computer 
giants  as  Microsoft  fights  back  to  avoid 
being  tumbled  from  its  perch  just  as  it 
outflanked  IBM  in  years  gone  by.  Al- 
though Microsoft  is  also  developing 
Java,  the  new  NCs  won’t  run  Windows, 


too  expensive  and  far  too  complicated  the  software  on  which  Microsoft  criti- 


for  most  people.  In  order  to  open  up  a cally  depends.  Computer  pundits  think 


llbites,  not  criticism.  May 
20)  resents  recent  comments 
by  journalists  and  politicians 
alleging  a “crisis  in  journal- 
ism”. Greenslade  asks:  "How 
often  must  we  hear  that  poli- 
tics  has  been  trivialised  be- 
cause it  deals  with  personal- 
ities rather  than  policies?” 
Perhaps  he  will  consider 
some  of  tiie  findings  from  my 
recent  study  of  parliamentary 
repenting  in  the  Guardian, 
the  Times  and  the  Daily  Mir- 
ror since  1990.  j 

Stories  concerning  scandal 


three  students  is  mtoing  lec- 
tures due  to  part-time  work. 

The  NUS  recognised  the 
failures  of  the  current  system 
when  it  voted  three  to  one  in 


will  now  be  heaped  yet  greater 
privilege,  hallowed  by  even 
more  bogus  justification. 

Instead  of  enabling  the 
spectacular  growth  in  student 


favour  of  a change  in  funding  numbers  to  continue,  self- 
policy at  this  Easter’s  confer-  funding  will  entrench  our 


ence.  Education  funding  pel-  deepest  divisions.  Already  a 
icy  should  deliver  greater  ac-  marker  of  class,  a degree  will 
cess  to  education,  and  end  replace  the  11-plus  as  a means 
hardship  — principles  the  of  mass  exclusion. 

Tories  have  completely  failed  Tom  Snow, 
on,  which  is  why  it’s  time  for  33  Mundania  Road, 
a change.  Fall  credit  to  London  SE22  0NH. 


London  SE22  0NH. 


No  sanction  on  suffering 


AGGIE  O'Kane  rightly 
draws  attention  to  the 


truly  mass  market,  Oracle  has  stripped  that  Java  software  will  initially  find  it  andall^gedmisconduct  by  in-  reduced  to  a quarter  and  one  i come  like  football  .with  spring  of  the  Iraqi  people 


the  PC  of  most  of  its  expensive  clothes 
like  bard  disk  drives  and  expensive 
internal  chips.  Instead  he  is  planning  to 


easier  to  crack  corporate  markets  than 
the  home  if  only  because  the  70  per  cent 
of  homes  without  a computer  will  have 


introduce  a “network  computer”  (or  to  plug  the  new  NC  into  existing  televi- 
NC)  which  wouldn’t  even  need  today’s  sion  sets  and  phone  lines  (thereby  risk- 


pricey  shop-purchased  computer  pro- 
grammes. The  NC  links  up  to  the  world- 
wide Internet  network  of  computers 


through  a modem  and  will  receive  all  of  cheap  computing. 


ing  family  disputes  about  who  uses 
what)  since  buying  an  expensive  moni- 
tor would  undermine  the  concept  of 


dividual  MP5  emerges  as  the 
third  most  popular  subject 
from  a list  of  40  subject  cate- 
gories (almost  10  per  cent  of 
| the  820  reports  analysed). 

| Reports  of  misconduct  are 
, much  more  likely  to  be  cov- 
ered than  significant  policy 
concerns  such  as  education, 
health,  or  race/  immigration 


sixth  of  1990  levels;  and 
across  all  newspapers. 

Newspapers'  attention  to 
the  private  lives  of  MPs, 
rather  than  proceedings  in 
Parliament,  is  not  confined  to 


"people  more  interested  in 
Cantona  than  the  match". 


(The  wake  of  war.  Weekend, 
May  18)  as  a result  of  short- 


Journalists,  obliged  to  work  ages  of  food  and  medicines, 
in  an  increasingly  competi-  Over  the  past  five  years. 


its  software  — from  games  to  spread- 
sheets — from  the  Net  Nothing  needs 


We  are  about  to  witness  the  digital 
equivalent  of  Star  Wars  as  Oracle  and 


issues.  Scandal  stories  have  cent)  and  the  Mirror  (10  per 
grown  fivefold  since  1990  cent).  Little  wonder  that  one 


to  he  loaded  in.  Already  an  army  of  others  fight  Microsoft  for  control  of 


while  coverage  of  education  journalist  claimed  that  the 
and  local  government  have  coverage  of  politics  had  be- 


rather  than  proceedings  in  tive  market  have  responded  while  Saddam  Hussein  has 
Parliament  is  not  confined  to  too  frequently  by  reporting  prevaricated  about  UN  Secu- 
the  tabloid  press  but  reflected  news  which  interests  the.  pub-  rity  Council  resolutions  — in- 
in  coverage  In  the  Guardian  lie  rather  than  news  which  is  eluding  the  latest  No  986. 
(11  per  cent  ctf  parliamentary  in  the  public  interest.  which  would  enable  him  to 

stories),  the  Times  (3  per  Bob  Franklin.  sell  oil  to  the  value  of 

cent)  and  the  Mirror  (10  per  Department  of  SI  billion  every  90  days  for 

cent).  Little  wonder  that  one  Sociological  Studies,  the  purchase  of  humanitarian 

journalist  claimed  that  the  Sheffield  University.  supplies  — he  has  had  no  dif- 

coverage  of  politics  had  be-  Sheffield  S10  2TU.  fieulty  funding  the  buildine  of 


(11  per  cent  of  parliamentary 
stories),  the  Times  (3  per 


which  would  enable  him  to 


stroyed,  as  well  as  livestock, 
in  that  region  and  in  the 
south.  The  Special  Rappor- 
teur also  mentions  health 
problems  caused  by  contami- 
nated water.  Unicef  spon- 
sored a treatment  pro- 
gramme. but  the  chlorine 
powder  supplied  was  diverted 
to  the  black  market 
Apart  from  the  everyday 
hardships  endured  by  the 


sell  oil  to  the  value  of  Iraqi  people,  thousands  are 
Si  billion  every  90  days  for  arbitrarily  detained  and  tor- 


the  purchase  of  humanitarian 
supplies  — he  has  had  no  dif- 


tured.  Penal  amputations, 
now  said  to  have  stopped. 


software  developers  is  working  on  glob- 
ally mobile  software  (called  “applets”) 
which  can  be  called  down  from  any- 
where in  the  world  where  there  is  an 
NC. 


Cyberspace.  The  one  sure  winner  from 
all  this  will  be  the  consumer  who  can 
look  forward  to  falling  prices  and  the 
prospect  of  the  digital  revolution  being 
spread  to  people  who  until  now  have 


fieulty  funding  the  building  or  were  still  being  enforced  to 
48  new  palaces,  the  drainage  the  south  during  the  spring 

Hr  inA  CrillHlOm  •vtatvniie  «ln  mm  J - « — ® 


Another  heroic  hundred? 


Prize  exhibit 


of  the  southern  marshes  to  de-  and  summer  of  1995  Hun- 
sfroy  the  marsh  Arabs'  way  of  d reds  of  people  are  still  miss- 


To  prove  he  means  business,  Mr  Elli-  felt  themselves  too  poor  to  buy  a com- 


ROY  Hattersley  (Endpiece, 
May  20)  is  right  to  say  that 


son  yesterday  announced  a dizzy  array  puter  of  their  own.  Sadly  for  UK  indus- 


of  the  world's  most  powerful  electronic  try  this  appears  to  be  a battle  among 


manufacturers  who  have  agreed  com- 
mon standards  for  the  new  generation 
of  $500  computers  including  IBM,  Mo- 
torola, Nokia,  Digital  and  Sun  Systems, 


largely  American  companies.  As  usual 
in  the  hi-tech  race  we  look  like  being 
confined  to  seizing  scraps  which  fall  off 
the  table.  Cyberspace  is  Uncle  Sam’s 


manufacturer  of  Java  software  (which  back  garden  and  he  isn’t  going  to  let 
is  predicted  to  dominate  the  software  of  anyone  in  without  a fight 


■ ■May  20)  is  right  to  say  that 
despite  our  many  achieve- 
ments the  unions  have 
changed  and  must  continue  to 
change,  but  still  have  "a  cru- 
cial role”.  The  modern  world 
is  far  more  complex  than 
when  the  unions  set  out  on 
Roy’s  “heroic  100  years”. 


rather  as  100  years  ago,  in 
feet. 


HE  proposed  V&A  exten- 
sion is  amazing.  Who  could 


There  are  many  workers  J have  imagined  that  it  was 


who  not  only  need  the  protec-  possible  to  create  a feeling 
tion  of  a union  but  also  legal  nostalgia  for  carbuncles? 
rights  such  as  a minimum  David  Walton, 
wage  that  can  be  won  by  polit-  19  The  Farthings, 
ical  action  and  lobbying  by  Marcham,  Oxon  OX13  6QD. 
unions.  But  today’s  unions 

also  seek  to  be  partners  in  /CONGRATULATIONS 


life,  and  the  clandestine  pur- 
chase of  weapons  and  mili- 
tary technology.  The  money 
could  have  been  applied  to 
health  and  welfare,  which  are 


possible  to  create  a feeling  of  exempt  from  sanctions. 


Today  there  are  many  compet-  prosperity,  helping  good  com- 


The  hidden  feel-good  factor 

Where  we  have  been  coining  it  through  our  pension  funds 


ing  groups  each  with  a legiti- 
mate claim  to  be  heard  by  gov- 
ernment and  policy-makers. 
Unions  cannot  rely  on  a 


panics  and  the  country  suc- 
ceed in  an  increasingly  com- 
petitive world. 


CONGRATULATIONS  to 
the  V&A  on  being  so  eco- 


wthe  V&A  on  being  so  eco- 
nomical with  its  press  confer- 
ences. Mind  you,  bringing  in 
the  introduction  at  £5  entry 


According  to  the  UN 
Special  Rapporteur  on  Iraq, 
Max  van  der  Stoel.  Iraqi 
forces  continued  their  attacks 
on  farming  communities 
along  the  internal  frontier 
with  the  Kurdish  region  in 
the  north.  I was  in  Erbil  last 
August  when  the  city  was  hit 
by  Iraqi  artillery  fire.  Wheat 


Unions  cannot  rely  on  a Last  week  the  TUC  was  able  charges  as  an  afterthought  and  barley  crops  were  de- 
simple relationship  with  one  to  report  an  increase  in  union  does  tend  to  distract  attention 
party  — we  must  seek  to  influ-  recognition  deals  over  the  last  from  this  sad  capitulation  to 


mg  as  a result  of  Saddam's  il- 
legal occupation  of  Kuwait 
Saddam  is  now  said  to  be  on 
the  point  of  agreeing  to  Reso- 
lution 986.  We  must  insist 
that  the  United  Nations  do 
control  the  proceeds  of  oil 
sales,  because  otherwise  the 
money  would  be  used  to  in- 
tensify the  dictator's  control 
of  the  people,  and  to  enhance 
his  military  capacity. 

Lord  Avebury. 

Chairman,  Parliamentary 
Human  Rights  Group, 

House  of  Lords, 

Lonbdon  SWiA  0AA. 


ence  all  those  with  access  to  six  months,  with  a particular  government  indifference. 


BRITISH  AIRWAYS’  £94  million  bonus  I the  late  1980s.  Someone  whose  pension 


for  its  55.000  employees  is  an  interest-  fond  was  worth  £100,000  a year  ago  will 
ing  example  of  how  wealth  can  still  be  £25,000  better  off  now  even  if  the 


grow  even  though  wages  are  con- 
strained. BA’s  annual  pay  settlement  is 


fruits  can’t  be  enjoyed  until  retirement 
Yet  — unfortunately  from  the  Govem- 


a modest  3.6  per  cent  But  the  bonus  is  I mentis  point  of  view  — this  increase  in 


equivalent  to  7.5  per  cent  of  pay  repre- 
senting a 42  per  cent  increase  on  last 
year’s  bonus.  It  won’t  appear  in  the 
Government’s  index  of  average  eam- 


wealth  has  done  nothing  to  improve  the 
“feel-good  factor”.  This  is  because  only 
a million  of  the  11  million  people  in 
occupational  funds  have  “money  pur- 


power,  whether  to  Westmin-  increase  among  w! 
ster,  Whitehall  or  Brussels.  employees.  Out  of 
But  these  changes  do  not  top  50  companies,  44 
mean  that  unions  no  longer  unions.  The  next 
have  a role.  Today's  deregu-  may  not  be  as  hen 
lated  labour  market  has  seen  a last  but  unions  will 
growing  gap,  not  just  between  necessary  as  in  the  p 
rich  and  poor  but  between  John  Monks. 

1 those  with  regular  employ-  General  Secretary, 
meat  and  increasing  numbers  Trades  Union  Congress, 
dependent  on  casualised  jobs  Great  Russell  Street, 
paying  poverty  wages  — London  WC1B3LS. 


increase  among  white-collar  Tom  Egan, 
employees.  Out  of  Britain’s  Jericho,  Egiwyswrw, 
top  50  companies,  44  recognise  Dyfed  SA41 3UP. 
unions.  The  next  100  years 
may  not  be  as  heroic  as  the  \AIHY  is  Michael 
last  but  unions  will  be  just  as  VV  opinion  always  i 
necessary  as  in  the  past  debates  regarding  tb 


A Country  Diary 


\AfHY  is  Michael  Winner's 
V V opinion  always  sought  on 


ings  if  the  bonus  is  taken  in  the  form  of  chase"  schemes  which  tell  them  every 
shares  in  BA  — which  over  half  of  year  exactly  how  much  their  pension 


No  backing  for  hitting  back 


V V opinion  always  sought  on 
debates  regarding  the  film  in- 
dustry, as  it  was  over  the 
video  release  of  Natural  Bom 
Killers  (May  17)?  This  is  like 
asking  the  Duchess  of  York’s 
opinion  on  literary  matters. 
Alan  Seaman. 

227  Shaw  Lane,  Markfield, 
Leics  LE679PW. 


SOMERSET:  In  Yeovil  I was  brick  Tali 

hailed  by  a young  man  whom  stand  up  from  h«EBi2fLthat 

I had  last  seen  25  years  ago.  the  “m? 

su^ 


he  was  in  the  vrine  trade,  or 

perhaps  a merchant  banker,  ahnostno  a^S"1 
It  was  refreshing  to  hear  that  Hpt™,  solitary 


It  was  refreshing  to  hear  that  heron  was  th £ t£ry 

he  was  a stonemason  who  had  moved  ’SarhSUl  **“2* 
trained  at  Wells  CattuaSS  gEtiS-  SES*4  ^ 


rrameu  at  wens  cathedral  Court  stand  wk  u 
and  later  at  Salisbury  and  used  to 


employees  are  expected  to  opt  for. 


funds  are  worth.  But  this  doesn’t  alter 


VJKVHAT  a lot  of  dangerous 
ft  nonsense  Cosmo  Landes- 


A M I the  only  person  who  craft  in  this  part  of  England 
strategy,  frequently  leading  I /“Ndid  not  put  their  time  for-  where  so  much  fine  local 


anu  mier  ui  oaiiSDury  and  ura*  tn  Kc  i”,  V wuai. 

was;  happily  pursuing  his  IS* 


BA’s  bonus,  however,  is  nothing  com-  the  fact  that  a major  social  change  is 
pared  to  the  capital  appreciation  of  taking  place  dividing  the  nation  into 


pension  funds  during  the  last  financial  the  “haves”  with  wealth  in  their  pen- 


man spouts  (No  more  Mr  Nice 
Guy.  G2,  May  16).  No  anti-bul- 
lying worker  advocates  “turn- 


stone  has  made  both  humble 


iook  marooned.  The  court  is 
with  a 

ft" ^liff-hke  fece  one  side 
”,2“  house d a college  of 
priests.  The  church  has  two 
2^7P***  was  found  in 


year.  While  average  earning;  have 
risen  by  3.75  per  cent,  a typical  pension 
fund  will  have  risen  in  value  by  around 
25  per  cent  (capital  growth  and  divi- 
dend payments)  if  the  fund  rose  in  line 
with  tiie  increase  in  share  prices.  This 
is  wealth  appreciation  not  seen  since 
the  height  ctf  the  housing  boom  during 


sion  funds  (about  18  million  of  us  in- 
cluding those  with  personal  pensions) 
and  the  “have  nots”.  If  a Labour  gov- 
ernment could  spread  these  benefits  to 
as  many  people  as  possible  then  the 
management  guru  Peter  Drucker's 
phrase  about  pension  fund  socialism 
may  come  to  acquire  a new  meaning. 


■V  nonsense  Cosmo  Landes-  to  an  escalation  of  violence.  ward  to  BST  to  March  and  de-  stone  has  made  both  humble  It  once  "hvi  ^Ceonones^e- 
man  spouts  (No  more  Mr  Nice  Many  schools  are  trying  to  citied  to  remain  on  GMT  for  and  grand  buildings  and  priest  a 15°1*fi8e  of 

Guy.  G2,  May  16).  No  anti-bul-  create  an  atmosphere  where  an  experimental  period?  Since  given  cities,  towns,  villages  fonts  ,cllurch  has  two 

lying  worker  advocates  "turn-  bullying  is  unacceptable:  William  Butterfield's  Bill  and  farms  their  particular  a Dond  found  ™ 

ing  the  other  cheek”  wben  children  are  encouraged  to  failed.  I have  been  wondering  character.  We  went  on  Sun-  At first  garden- 

victimised,  but  there  are  far  repeat  it  peer  pressure  is  just  how  necesary  British  day  for  lunch  with  friends  verv  onp  in  1«was  016 

better  ways  to  assert  oneself  turned  against  the  bully.  The  Summer  Time  is.  At  the  very  who  live  at  Aller.  north  of  the  Dan*  « ^^“tun 

than  to  “throw  a punch”.  I “hit  back"  mentality  under-  least  I believe  every  house-  Langport  The  village  strag-  let  savs  that  °‘-v£5fe<LA  *eaf' 

hear  many  stories  like  his,  "I  mines  these  efforts,  and  leglti-  hold  should  keep  (me  clock  set  gles  either  side  of  the  road  to  began  thp  en»  7**®  in  Aller 

hit  back,  and  the  bully  never  mises  the  abuse  of  those  who,  at  GMT  all  the  year  round,  out  Bridgwater,  along  the  foot  of  i tv  a ® Cbristtan- 


hear  many  stories  like  his,  "I ) mines  these  efforts,  and  leglti- 


hit  back,  and  the  bully  never  mises  the  abuse  of  those  who. 


gles  either  side  of  the  road  to  beean thpT^JTVU^11  AUer 
Bridgwater,  along  the  foot  of  Chnstian- 

.rLin.  ■ ...  _ J amone  tho  


- ■ *■  1WU- 

here  in  Aller 


bothered  me  again”:  they 
remind  me  of  the  pro-caning 
argument  that  “it  never  did 
me  any  harm”.  We  know  from 
research  that  hitting  back  is 
not  a particularly  successful 


for  whatever  reason,  cannot  of  respect  for  Greenwich  a range  of  hills  that  border  an 


(or  will  not)  fight  back. 
MikeEslea. 
Anti-Bullying  Project, 

University  ctf  Sheffield. 
Sheffield  S10  2TP. 


Mean  Time,  Britain's  natural  expanse  of  peat  moor.  In  this 


time. 

Paul  Newbold. 

27  Hamilton  Way, 
Wellington,  Surrey  SMS  9NJ. 


Danes3 Sadjy 6 

jwns  out  to^NoiSln  bS 


part  of  the  county  you  sud-  that  doe®  X.  No™ai 
denly  find  that,  uniquely.  sumin^fiaL?^  41113  1 
much  of  the  budding,  even  of  spreaK^Sf  1<s  Place  i 

fine  manor  houses,  is  in  “ Christendom. 
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jZ!f_guardian  Tuesday  Mav  21 1996 


Diary 


j^^hewNonri^ 

MADONNA’S  inter- 
view  with  Hungar- 
Jan  magazine  Bllkk 

sFfKSBSSHff* 

SftsassrsKa?- 

®^War«itly  repeated 
gansUtloninto  and  om  of 
a gloriously  funny 
*®s*ani*  of  Johnny  For- 
with  his 
Madtausa,  let’s 
cut  toward  the  hunt.  Are 
yon  a bold  bossy  woman 
™t«ast8  on  men  who  are 

whfJn  n?*  aae  question  to 
which  the  answer  went:  “In 
America  It  Is  not  considered 

to  be  mentally  ill  when  a 
woman  advances  on  her 
^ey  m a discotheque  set- 
™g*  It  was  truly  hilarious 
stoff — but  could  thi«a  be  be- 
cause It  was  written  by  a 
professional  humorist? 
What  neither  the  Son  nor 
the  Mail  mentioned  is  that 
roe  “interview’.’  came  not 
from  Bllkk,  but  from  the 
American  periodical  Time. 
Satirist  Garry  Trudeau 

wrote  the  whole  piece 

something  vaguely  hinted 

' at  in  the  stan dflrst’s  use  of 
the  word  “imagination”. 
Perhaps  the  Sun  wasn't 
bothered.  The  Mail,  mean- 
while. is  excused— Time 
failed  to  use  the  official  sat- 
ire warning  “our  brilliant 
writer,  with  tongue  firmly 
in  cheek” — but,  even  so, 
it’s  more  than  enough  to 
drive  mannerly  editor  Paul 
Da  ore’s  nails  into  his  back. 
May  Day,  May  Day,  Sketch- 
ley’s  alert,  Sketchley’s 
alert 

SPEAKING  of  the  Sun,  I 
am  amused  to  note 
that  paper’s  wounded 
response  to  Robin  Cook 
blaming  itfor  stories  of 
Shadow  Cabinet  infighting 
Given  Tony  Blair's  assidu- 
ous courting  of  the  Sun  and 
its  owner,  one  might  be 
tempted  to  see  this  as  trou- 
ble-making on  Mr  Cook's 
part  (except,  of  course,  that 
there  isn’t  any  infighting 
anyway).  Last  summer,  Mr 
Blair  described  Sun  cover- 
age of  Labour  affairs  as 
“better  than  the  Guard- 
ian". But  if  Mr  Cook  is 
right,  there  is  hope  that  we 
may  be  getting  our  noses 
back  in  front. 


Money  matters  on 
the  campus 


Commentary 


John 

Gray 


LABOUR'S  decision  to 
end  free  university 
degrees  should  be  wel- 
comed. By  committing 
itself  to  making  graduates 
pay  back  a proportion  of  the 
costs  of  their  maintenance 
grants,  as  reported  tn  the 
Guardian  on  Saturday, 
Labour  has  shown  itself  will- 
ing to  make  a hard  choice  in  a 
key  area  of  policy.  There  is  no 
way  in  which  the  expansion 
of  higher  education  can  be 
maintained  without  transfer- 
ring some  of  the  costs  to  its 
ultimate  beneficiaries.  Pro- 
vided that  the  interests  of  stu- 
dents from  low-income  fam- 
ilies are  protected,  such . a 
transfer  can  be  defended  as 
both  inevitable  and  equitable. 
Yet  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  a policy  of  further 
expansion  of  universities  ran 
deliver  the  benefits  that 
Labour  is  hoping  for. 

The  Tory  legacy  in  univer- 
sities is  the  transformation  of 


higher  education  into  a cen- 
trally planned  economy.  This 
has  1st  universities  over- 
bureaucratised. demoralised 
and  less  flexible  than  before 
in  responding  to  new  needs. 
At  the  same  time,  the  hope 
that  lifelong  learning,  pro- 
moted by  further  university 
expansion,  can  diminish  the 
growth  of  unemployment,  or 
remedy  insecurity  in  working 
life,  is  an  illusion.  Universi- 
ties cannot  solve  the  central 
problem  of  late-modern  Brit- 1 
aim  to  become  globally  com- 
petitive while  providing  ac- 
cess to  meaningful  work  to 
those  excluded  from  the  pro- 
ductive economy. 

The  result  of  Tory  higher- 
education  reforms  is  an 
anachronistic  bureaucracy  of 
almost  Soviet  proportions.  At 
a time  when  industry  contin- 
ues to  seek  leaner  methods  of 
production  and  lighter  forms 
of  management,  universities 
have  had  imposed  on  them 
costly  and  impenetrable  lay- 
ers of  management  and  as- 
sessment As  companies  ex- 
periment with  novel  styles  of 
post-Fordism,  universities 
are  lumbered  with  an  un- 
wieldy apparatus  of  intrusive 
and  counter-productive  moni- 
toring. Academics  are 
required  to  submit  five-year 
intellectual  plans,  whose  rele- 
vance to  fast-changing  bodies 
of  knowledge  is  unavoidably 


remote,  but  on  which  they 
and  their  institutions  are 
then  assessed.  The  apparatus 
which  now  oversees  universi- 
ties resembles  most  closely 
the  command  economy  which 
produced  the  Trabant  car  — 
an  uncomfortable,  noisy  and 
smelly  mode  of  transporta- 
tion. The  centrally  planned 
economy  of  higher  education 
in  Britain  today  is  not  so 
much  Fordist  as  TrabantisL 
Government  policy  towards 
universities  is  often  criticised, 
with  good  reason,  for  attempt- 
ing to  turn  them  Into  replicas 
of  business  enterprises.  Yet  the 
model  which  has  informed  the 
Tory  nationalisation  of  univer- 
sities is  not  that  of  contempo- 
rary business  practice.  It  is 
rather  the  discredited  mana- 
gerialism that  most  businesses 
did  away  with  a generation 
ago,  and  which  was  a dead- 
weight on  innovation  In  the 
old  Soviet  bloc.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  universities  can  be 
resourceful  and  forward-look- 
ing institutions  so  long  as  they 
are  weighed  down  by  this 
anachronistic  bureaucracy.  In- 
deed, if  R is  left  in  place,  one 
can  confidently  predict  that  in- 
tellectual energy  will  continue 
its  leakage  from  universities. 
They  will  end  up  as  semi-de- 
funct and  culturally  marginal 
institutions.  This  is,  after  all,  a 
late  that  has  befallen  universi- 
ties in  many  other  countries. 


A RISK  in  much  cur- 
rent thinking  about 
universities  is  that 
they  are  being  asked 
to  help  solve  economic  prob- 
lems over  which  their  lever- 
age is  negligible.  This  is 
understandable,  given  the 
need  to  justify  public  spend- 
ing on  universities  in  ways 
that  show  some  tangible  bene- 
fits. It  is  nevertheless  risky. 
Universities  that  are  per- 
ceived mainly  as  adjuncts  to 
economic  policy  are  vulnera- 
ble. They'  ore  likely  to  be  fur- 
ther starved  of  public  funds 
when  they  are  seen  not  to  be 
delivering  the  economic  pay- 
offs  that  are  expected  of  them. 
They  are  prey  to  Ul-conceiwd  . 
organisational  reforms  de-  1 
signed  to  bring  them  closer  to  \ 
a managerial  culture  that  is 
not  demonstrably  more 1 
effective  than  their  tradi- 
tional  ethos. 

The  biggest  risk  of  higher-  ! 


Mk  N insolent  letter  ar- 
H rives,  bearing  the 
il^^Afamillar  signature  of 
Dr  Julian  Lewis,  the  radio 
ham  of  Tory  Central  Office. 
Julian  says  that  he  Is  not  a 
fan  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation after  all;  in  fact, 
he  hates  it.  This,  two  weeks 
after  he  went  to  a pro-PR 
meeting.  What  an  excruci- 
ating burden  for  a chap  it 
must  be  never  to  he  able  to 
make  19  his  mind.  ‘ 

IN  OKI  magazine,  down- 
market rival  to  Hellol, 
we  chance  upon  one  of 
the  hidden  gems  of  modern 
Journalism.  It  is  Bran- 
dreth’s  Brainstorm,  an  en- 
tire page  of  "brain  teasers" 
from  “Gyles  Brandreth, 
Britain’s  puzzle  king"  (the 
biggest  puzzle,  of  course, 
being  how  he  came  to  be  the 
Tory  MP  fbr  Chester).  Most 
spariding  is  a feature  called 
Libel,  in  which  readers 
must  decide  which  of  three 
statements  about  someone 
is  false.  Ibis  week  it  is  Jean 
Claude  Van  Damme.  Two  of 
the  statements  have  the 
strong  scent  of  truth,  while 
the  other  claims  that  Mr 
Van  Damme — who  looks 
very  young  in  the  picture — 
is  54  next  birthday.  It’s  too 
rich  for  my  bipod.  Tomor- 
row, we  join  Gyles  for  Cel- 
brity  Square.  

HOW  good  to  see 

claims  thatis  has  be- 
come a tame  New 
Labour  mouthpiece  being 
vigorously  rejected  by  New 
Statesman  editor  Ian  Har- 
greaves. Hugh  Kerr,  a left- 
wing  Labour  MEP,  wrote  to 
the  magazine  complaining 
that  It  “has  become  aless 
critical  and  more  New 
Labour  news-sheet",  and 
Mr  Hargreaves  moved 
swiftly  to  refute  this:  In  a 
tough,  no-nonsense  coun- 
terstrlke,  he  simply  refbsed . 
to  publish  the  letter.  In- 
deed. when  Mr  Kerr  and 
some  colleagues  offered  to 
pay  £480 for  an  advert  ex- 
pressing  their  displeasure, 
thistoo  was  turned  down.  - 
The  advert  will  now  appear 
in  Trlbnne  and  Red  Pepper. 

ja  READER  reports  ob- 
jgWi  serving  a curious 

snapshot  of  modern 
life  in  Soho  last  week:  In  the 
doorway  of  a dip  joint  sat  a 
woman,  calling  out  entice- 
ments to  passing  punters. 
Then  she  saw  a traffic  war- 
den writing  a ticket.  “Oi," 
shouted  the  woman 
from  the  sex  shop,  “why 
don’tyougetyonrselfa 
proper  f******  job?"  - 
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Back  in  the  USSR 


Ken  Livingstone  finds  Gennady 
Zyuganov,  Communist  and  the 
popular  choice  to  replace  Boris 
Yeltsin,  to  be  patriotic,  controlled,  firm 
— and  more  than  a little  like  Tony  Blair 


IT  IS  normally  unheard 
of  for  a humble  back- 
bencher to  be  granted  an 
hour-long . interview 
with  the  party  leader. 
He  is  in  excellent  form,  pas- 
sionate and  convincing  as  he 
talks  about  his  concerns:  “the 
unpredecented  attack  on  the 
values  and  moral  ideals  of  our 
life”;  the  need  to  “render 
every  possible  assistance  to 
the  family .. . to  crack  down 
nr  organised  crime  and  cor- , 
ruptUm”.  He  is  one  of  the  few  1 
leftwing  politicians  who  can 
say  without  embarrassment 
“I  love  my  country."  and  pro- 
claim that  “the  ideals  of  kind- 
ness and  justice  are  the  es- 
sence and  purpose  of  my  life"- 
Were  I to  dose  my  eyes,  I 
could  almost  believe  myself  to 
be  in  the  office  of  Tony  Blair 
instead  of  listening  to  Gen- 
nady Zyuganov,  the  Commu- 
nist Party  candidate  for  presi- 
dent of  Russia. 

Even  when  Zyuganov  talks 

of  the  use  of  “direct  state 
control,  where  necessary  ’, 
and  how  he  favours  a “varied 
social  and  economic  struc- 
ture”, he  could  be  quoting 
from  one  of  New  Labours 
recent  policy  documents. 


When  he  explains  that  his 
intention  is  “to  turn  all  dti-- 
zens  into  coowners  of  the 
national  property'’,  I feel  like 
tailing  our  interpreter  that 
"stakeholder”  might  have 
been  more  accurate. 

Whilst  Zyuganov  seems  the 
very  essence  of  a modern  poli- 
tician, the  election  campaign 
-itself  has  more  in  common 
with  North  Korea.  News 
broadcasts  lead  with  several 
minutes  of  Boris  Yeltsin  in  a 
series  of  photo  opportunities, 
with  occasional  references  to 
some  of  the  other  candidates 
(all  of  whom  will  be  urging 
their  supporters  to  snitcb  to 
Yeltsin  an  the  second  round  of 
voting),  but  it  would  be  bard 
to  know  that  Zyuganov  exists, 
let  alone  that  he  has  a 20  per 
cent  lBad  In  the  opinion  polls. 
The  boss  of  the  former  KGB 
and  the  head  of  the  NTV  te- 
levison  channel  are  members 
of  Yeltsin's  campaign  commit- 
tee: It  is  as  If  Stella  Rlmington 
and  John  Birr  were  an  John 
Major's  re-election  team.  But 
there  is  panic  in  the  Yeltsin 
camp  as  be  continues  to  lag 
behind  Zyuganov. 

There  is  open  discussion 
about  how  extensive  will  be 


the  electoral  fraud  conducted 
by  Yeltsin’s  supporters.  Most 
estimates  say  10  to  IS  per  cent 
of  the  vote  can  be  rigged  — 
and  if  last  December’s  parlia- 
mentary elections  are  any- 
thing to  go  by,  this  Is  true. 
Yeltsin's  party  led  the  polls  in 
Chechshia  even  while  he  was 
bombing  it  His  best  results 
ramp  from  the  vast  military 
bases  where  international  ob- 
servers were  excluded  on  "se- 
curity” grounds,  and  in  areas 
such  as  Tatarstan  which  are 
run  as  one-party  states. 

Z was  amazed  by  how 
quickly  I gained  access  to 
Zyuganov.  There  wjpre  none  of 
the  ostentatious  trappings 
that  surround  so  many  senior 
politicians.  His  office  is 
purely  functional  and  he 
makes  notes  with  a cheap  pen 
on  a plain  writing  pad.  Apple 
juice  is  available  out  of  a 
carton.  Hie  inflections  and 
body  language  make  him  one 
of  the  easiest-to-read  politi- 
cians I have  met 

His  background  is  reveal- 
ing. He  consistently  refused 
promotions  to  Moscow  under 
the  corrupt  Brezhnev  regime. 

I He  arrived  only  once  Andro- 
pov had  taken  over  and 
launched  his  campaign 
against  corruption.  I first 
heard  Zyuganov's  name  four 
years  ago  when  the  Commu- 
nist Party  was  illegal,  its  as- 
sets seized  and  most  of  its 
leaders  gone  off  to  run  capital- 
ism. In  those  days  be  was 
confined  to  a small  office  wife 
broken  furniture,  but  I was 
fold  feat  he  was  fee  person 


who  held  all  the  keys  to  rela- 
tions between  fee  Commu- 
nists and  the  patriots.  He 
firmly  repositioned  the  Com- 
munist Party  as  the  patriotic 
defender  of  Russia,  winning 
over  millions  of  ordinary 
people  who  were  originally 
seduced  by  Vladimir  Zhirin- 
ovsky and  the  extreme  right 
He  now  has  the  backing  of 
over  100  separate  organisa- 
tions reaching  well  beyond 
the  Communist  Party. 

Zyuganov  has  very  clear 
views  on  Russia’s  external 
relations.  '"The  break-up  of 
the  USSR  was  a disaster 
which  crippled  every  farmer 
republic,"  & says.  "Coopera- 
tion In  the  CIS  is  not  carried 
out  We  shall  take  all  the  nec- 
essary measures  for  volun- 
tary restoration  of  fraternal 
ties  between  Russia,  Ukraine, 
Belarus  and  TCay-afehgtnn  This 
will  lay  the  foundations  for 
the  stage-by-stage  voluntary 
rebuilding  of  fee  union.” 

He  points  out  it  is  •’hypocri- 
sy'” to  argue  that  France  and 
Germany  might  move 
towards  a single  federal  state, 
but  that  if  Russia  and  Belarus 
reunite  this  suggests  “imperi- 
alism” He  is  equally  firm  on 
Poland:  ,rWe  are  against  sabre 
rattling  and  Nato’s  expansion 
to  the  East.”  He  believes  it  is 
purely  aggressive  to  extend 
I Nato  to  Russia’s  borders,  a 
position  shared  by  every  Rus- 
sian politician.  He  makes  it 
clear  he  is  prepared  to  give 
undertakings  and  guarantees 
to  ensure  the  security  of 
Poland,  but  says  that  the  West 
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including  those  of  the  former 
communist  bloc. 

' Labour's  commitment  to 
continued  university  expan- 
sion rests  on  the  belief  that  It 
advances  social  mobility  and  . 
fosters  economic  renewal.  It 
is  true  that  universal  access  1 
to  higher  education  Is  a vital 
need  of  any  progressive  and 
fair  society.  More  need  not 
mean  worse.  Equally,  recur- . 
rent  reskilll ng  will  be  indis- 
pensable for  many  of  us  in ' 
any  foreseeable  future.  But  i 
lifetime  learning  will  not 
reduce  job  insecurity.  Not,  I 
except  in  the  rather  king  run,  j 
can  it  make  the  economy 
more  efficient  or  more  res- 
ponsive to  change.  Above  all. 
it  is  important  to  remember 
that  nowhere  in  the  world 
have  retraining  programmes 
had  any  large  or  enduring  ef- 
fect on  rising  joblessness.  The 
prospect  that  lifetime  learn- 
ing can  do  more  than  dent  un- 
employment is  a mirage. 


[ education  policies  which  offer 
more  than  they  can  deliver  is 
'political.  Policies  which 
: promise  distant  economic 
1 benefits  from  public  spending 
on.  universities  invite  scepti- 
cism. An  electorate  that 
yearns  for  a modicum  of  secu- 
rity tn  social  and  economic 
life  will  not  be  impressed  for 
long  by  talk  of  a skills  revolu- 
tion. The  logic  of  more  than 
doubling  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  a decade  will  be  ques- 
tioned If  — as  is  plainly  the 
case  — a university  degree 
offers  no  protection  against 
life  on  fee  dole.  The  most  ur- 
gent need  of  the  electorate  at 
present  is  for  security  — for 
dependable  public  services, 
safety  in  public  places,  and 
the  credible  assurance  that  if 
they  lose  their  jobs  they  do 
not  stand  to  lose  everything. 
They  want  job  security  but 
are  not  easily  persuaded  that 
anyone  knows  how  to  provide 
it  They  will  not  be  inclined  to 
trust  any  government  which 
tells  them  that  economic  secu- 
rity can  be  delivered  by  in- 
creased numbers  in  higher 
education. 

No  western  industrial  soci- 
ety has  yet  reconciled  the  pur- 
suit of  technological  produc- 
tivity. forced  on  us  all  by 
unrelenting  global  competi- 
tion, wife  fair  access -to  the 
world  of  work  to  all.  This  is 
the  challenge  that  sets  the 
hardest  long-term  agenda  for 
Labour.  The  difficulties 
Labour  will  confront  in  fram- 
ing policies  that  have  real 
leverage  on  this  problem  are 
enormous.  But  if  there  are 
workable  responses  to  it.  they 
must  be  found  at  fee  heart  of 
economic  policy,  nor  in  pro- 
posals for  further  expansion 
of  universities. 

John  Gray  is  a fellow  of  Jesus 
College.  Oxford.  His  books 
include  Eng  lighten  merit's  Wake 
(Routledge}.  Hugo  Young  is  away 
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would  be  foolish  to  misjudge 
just  how  provocative  the 
arrival  of  American  Nato 
troops  would  seem  on  Rus- 
sia's borders. 

He  is  interested  less  in  the 
crippling  burden  of  the  new 
arms  race  triggered  by  Nato’s 
expansion  than  in  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  economic 
links  between  Russia  and  the 
European  Union  as  the  best 
long-term  guarantee  of  peace. 

IF  Zyuganov  has  a poten- 
tial Achilles'  heel  it  is 
the  economy.  Corrup- 
tion defies  belief  Ninety 
per  cent  of  all  private 
economic  activity  is  linked  to 
organised  crime,  and  fee  loot- 
ing of  Russia  has  reached  the 
point  where  $20  billion  (03.3 
bn)  a year  is  being  exported  to 
western  banking  havens.  Rus- 
sia feces  financial  disaster 
after  the  election.  Yeltsin  has 
been  charged  200  per  cent  In- 
terest for  money  he  has  bor- 
rowed to  pay  outstanding 
wages.  “Domestic  industries 
meet  only  20  per  cent  of  con- 
sumer need,’’  Zyuganov 
warns,  “and  our  rulers  have 
created  so  many  debts  we  wjR 
not  be  able  to  pay  them  off  in 
200  years.  We  have  to  make 
fee  production  of  commod- 
ities much  more  profitable 
than  brokerage  and 
speculation.” 

Once  again  echoing  New 
Labour,  Zyuganov's  economic 
statements  can  be  interpreted 
in  different  ways.  He  talks  of 
“amendments”  to  the  legisla- 
tion on  privatisation  and  cur- 
rency exchange,  but  also 
remains  committed  to  public 
ownership.  He  is  prepared  to 
stabilise  the  rouble  by  using 
“all  Russia's  national  wealth 
— gold,  diamonds,  oil  and 
gas”,  and  promises  to  restore 
state  ownership  ctf  national 
resources  whilst  introducing 
a “state  monopoly  on  foreign 
trade  in  natural  resources  and 
strategic  goods”. 

He  believes  the  state  should 
retain  “control”  over  the 
major  industries,  but  there  is 
not  even  a hint  of  desire  to 
return  to  a monopoly  nation- 
alised economy.  The  main 
danger  appears  to  be  feat  he 
underestimates  the  degree  of 
damage  to  the  economy  done 
by  Yeltsin.  The  skill  of  the 
politician  who  has  assembled 
a very  broad  coalition  could 
become  a liability  in  govern- 
ment as  the  very  breadth  of 
that  coalition  slows  the  pro- 
cess of  making  the  necessary 
radical  economic  changes. 

At  the  risk  of  shocking 
some  people,  I believe  Zyu- 
ganov would  be  more  demo- 
cratic than  the  present  regime 
for  two  reasons.  First,  he 
wishes  to  reduce  fee  present 
arbitrary  power  concentrated 
in  the  presidency  and  the 
mayors  of  big  cities.  “It  is 
necessary  to  amend  fee  con- 
stitution so  that  the  president 
is  no  longer  the  tsar  and 
father  of  the  nation.  The  presi- 
dent must  be  controlled  by 
and  accountable  to  the 
people's  representatives.  Not 
a single  minister  should  be 
appointed  without  the  consent 
of  the  legislative  power.” 

Second,  Zyuganov  is  openly 
contemptuous  of  the  intellec- 
tual stagnation  produced  by 
the  former  system.  The  party 
claimed  a monopoly  on  every- 
thing: property,  ideas,  truth. 
We  could  not  return  to  feat 
even  if  we  wanted.  Yeltsin  has 
accumulated  more  power  tbnn 
the  tsar  and  the  general  secre- 
tary put  together.” 

By  trying  artificially  to 
prop  up  the  utterly  corrupt 
Yeltsin  administration,  west- 
ern governments  will  wwltn 
fee  reaction  against  them 
stronger  when  change  finally 
comes.  Perhaps  we  need  a 
refresher  course  on  fee  conse- 
quences ctf  western  support 
for  the  Shah  of  Iran. 

Ken  Livingstone  is  Labour  MP 
for  Brent  East 


Isabel  Hilton 

IT  WAS  one  of  those  un- 
happy coincidences  of  tim- 
ing that  even  spin  doctors 
can  do  little  to  affect  the  US 
admistration  is  braced  for  an- 
other battle  with  Congress 
over  fee  renewal  of  Most  Fa- 
voured Nation  status  for 
China.  Congress,  unhappy 
wife  fee  deterioration  In 
human  rights  in  China  since 
President  Clinton  de- Linked 
human  rights  and  trade,  is 
prepared  for  an  argument 
President  Clinton,  who  has 
until  June  3 to  put  Congress 
on  notice  of  his  intention  to 
renew,  chose  yesterday  for 
his  announcement  As  the  ad- 
ministration was  drafting  its 
text,  in  Beijing  an  official  ad- 
mitted to  a western  news 
agency  that  house-to-house 
searches  were  shortly  to  get 
under  way  in  Lhasa. 

The  object  of  these  searches 
is  to  find  and  confiscate 
photographs  of  the  man  the 
Chinese  claim  is  the  master- 
mind behind  an  alleged  cam- 
paign of  violence  designed  to 
split  Tibet  from  the  “mother- 
land” — the  Dalai  Lama.  As  it 
happens,  the  Dalai  Lama,  who 
will  clearly  stop  at  nothing  in 
pursuit  of  his  terrorist 
agenda,  was  visiting  the  Pope 
yesterday.  One  can  only  guess 
that  the  Pope  was  unaware  of 
the  danger  his  visitor  repre- 
sents, and  no  doubt  the  Vati- 
can will  now  join  the  length- 
ening list  of  recipients  of 
Chinese  protest  notes  for  fail- 
ing to  appreciate  that  the 
Dalai  Lama  is  not  really  an 
authentic  Buddhist 
It  takes  a finely  boned 
philosophical  mind,  of  the 
sort  that  a close  study  of  the 
works  of  Deng  Xiaoping  pro- 
duces, to  see  through  the 
“mask  of  religion”  that  fee 
Dalai  Lama  uses  to  deceive 
those  Buddhists  who  believe 
him  to  be  their  spiritual 
leader.  As  the  Chinese  have 
been  explaining  for  several 
months,  the  Dalai  Lama  is  not 
a religious  leader  at  all.  and 
they  have  made  it  clear  that 
the  religious  credentials  of 
Tibet's  monks  and  nuns  will 
be  judged  by  the  vigour  with 
which  they  reject  the  Dalai 
lama’s  claims  to  be  the 
leader  of  Tibetan  Buddhism. 

So  low  have  spiritual  stan- 
dards sunk  in  Tibet  though, 
that  it  seems  that  several 
major  monasteries  have  diffi- 
culty grasping  the  point  Gan- 
den  monastery,  the  oldest  one 
of  the  Gelugpa  sect  in  Tibet 
has  reportedly  been  all  but 
deserted  by  its  500  monks 
following  violent  clashes 
there  last  week,  when  the  au- 
thorities attempted  to  enforce 
the  ban  on  the  possession  and 
display  of  photographs  of  the 


Dalai  Lama.  Other  major 
monasteries  have  been  closed 
to  outsiders,  and  the  armed 
patrols  that  have  been  on  the 
streets  of  Lhasa  for  more  than 
a week  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  their  mission  to 
educate  the  faithful  in  this 
elementary  spiritual  point 
Sadly,  even  schoolchildren  do 
not  seem  to  have  grasped  it, 
rendering  it  necessary  to 
search  schools,  too.  for  the 
dangerous  photographs. 

At  the  heart  of  this  misun- 
derstanding is  a difference  of 
opinion  on  the  nature  of  reli- 
gion. The  Chinese  view,  suc- 
cinctly expressed  in  the 
People's  Daily  last  Nov-ember, 
is  that  **,  . . in  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  that 
value  their  own  independence 
and  dignity,  religious  belief 
and  patriotism  have  always 
been  unified.  A qualified  reli- 
gious believer  should,  first  of 
all,  be  a patriot  Any  legiti- 
mate religion  invariably 
makes  patriotism  the  pri- 
mary requirement  for  believ- 
ers." Since  in  Beijing’s  view 
patriotism,  for  Tibetans,  con- 
sists of  holding  China  in  high 
regard  and  longing  to  remain 
under  Chinese  control,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  Dalai  Lama, 
who  has  rashly  preferred  ex- 
ile. has  forfeited  his  religious 
credentials. 

Thus  far  the  argument  is 
familiar.  There  is,  though,  a 
qualitative  change  in  the  vig- 
our wife  which  the  Chinese 
are  trying  to  enforce  this  tor- 
tured logic.  It  has  been  an 
important  part  of  the  Chinese 
case  internationally  both  that 
there  is  religious  freedom  in 
Tibet  and  that  fee  majority'  of 
Tibetans  are  happy  under 
Chinese  rule.  To  set  up  road- 
blocks around  Lhasa,  and  to 
force  violent  clashes  in  some 
of  Tibet's  most  prestigious 
monasteries,  opens  an  embar- 
rassing breach  in  that  fiction. 
The  question,  then,  is  why  it 
has  occurred. 

THE  Dalai  Lama  does 
not,  despite  Chinese 
claims,  insist  on  inde- 
pendence for  Tibet  For  more 
than  10  years  he  has,  at  the 
risk  of  unpopularity  with 
many  of  his  own  more  radical 
followers,  offered  to  negotiate 
Tibet’s  status  on  the  basis  not 
of  sovereignty  but  of  internal 
autonomy.  The  Chinese  have 
ignored  these  overtures  and 
now  they  seem  to  be  set  on 
erasing  his  image  entirely. 

But  this  sits  uncomfortably 
wife  the  international  claim 
that  Tibetans  enjoy  religious 
freedom,  and  there  is  a price 
to  pay  in  terms  of  loss  of  face 
abroad.  It  is  possible,  though 
it  would  be  surprising,  that 
the  Chinese  feel  the  situation 
in  Tibet  is  so  unstable  that 
they  have  no  choice.  It  seems 
more  likely,  though,  that  hav- 
ing tested  fee  will  of  western 
governments  to  defend  the 
values  they  proclaim,  Beijing 
has  concluded  there  is  noth- 
ing to  fear.  If  it  was  the  latter, 
then  it  must  have  been  grati- 
fying to  Beijing  to  note  that, 
for  President  Clinton  at  least, 
it  was  business  as  usual 
yesterday. 
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Jon  Pertwee 


A doctor  for 


all  time 


WITH  his  shock 
of  white  hair 
and  impres- 
sively craggy 
features  Jon 
Pertwee,  who  has  died  aged  76, 
will  be  remembered  by  adults 
and  children  alike  as  one  of 
the  most  authoritative  and  be- 
lievable players  of 
Dr  Who  in  fee  BBC’s  chil- 
dren's serial 

Pertwee.  however,  had 
many  more  strings  to  his  bow 
in  his  eclectic  career  as 
comedy  actor,  cabaret  artist 
and  guitarist  He  was  for  two 
generations  part  of  the 
English  comic  tradition  in 
films,  television  and  — espe- 
cially — radio.  His  cabaret 
took  Mm  from  smart  clubs  to 
Butlins,  but  his  radio  perfor- 
mances took  him  into  a zany 
other-world  where  his  50  dif- 
ferent voices  first  made  his 
popular  reputation.  His  hob- 
bies were  as  frenetic  as  his 
work  — motorcycling,  water- 
skiing  and  scuba  diving. 

In  radio,  to  which  his  surre- 
alism was  ideally  suited,  his 
ma-nte  quality  gave  life  to 
many  catchphrases  that  be- 
came part  of  the  nation's  com- 
mon speech,  such  as  the  one 
which,  coldly  analysed,  meant 
little  or  nothing  even  at  the 
time:  "What's  it  matter  what 
you  do  as  long  as  you  tear  ’em 
up!"  There  was  also  his  "Intel- 
ligence man"  who  briefed  his 
superiors  in  an  incoherent 
gabble  like  a demented 
tutkey. 

Pertwee  was  bora  in  Chel- 
sea. the  second  son  of  the 
playwright  painter  and  actor 
Roland  Pertwee,  and  his  ac- 
tress wife  A vice.  His  surname 
was  an  Anglicised  version  of 
the  true  family  name  Perthuis 
de  Laille  vault 
After  leaving  school  in  1936, 
he  foiled  the  audition  for  the 
Central  School  of  Dramatic 
Arts  whose  principal  pre- 
dicted that  the  young  hopeful 
had  no  future  in  the  theatre. 
Undaunted  he  auditioned  for, 
and  was  accepted  by,  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Art  Its  principal.  Kenneth 
Barries  had  little  faith  in  his 
talent  and  Pertwee  was  ex- 
pelled after  allegedly  scrib- 
bling obscenities  on  the  toilet 
wall  He  did  however  secure  a 
place  in  the  final  tour  of  the 
Arts  League  of  Service  Travel- 
ling Theatre,  directed  by  Don- 


ald Wolfit  Then  in  1937  he 
joined  a rep  company  in  Jer- 
sey. from  which  he  was  also 
expelled. 

Pa-twee  continued  in  rep 
for  a year  before  returning  to 
London.  There  in  the  year 
before  the  outbreak  of  war  he 
obtained  several  small  parts 
including  in  To  Kill  A Cat  at 
the  Aldwych  Theatre.  Also  in 
the  cast  was  a popular  radio 
actor  called  John  Salew  who, 
on  one  occasion  when  he  was 
unable  to  fulfil  his  radio  com- 
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Pertwee’s  Worzel 
Gummidge  scored 
a massive  hit 
worldwide  and  the 
scarecrow  became 
TV  personality  of 
the  year  in  1981 


mitments,  sent  Pertwee  along 
in  his  {dace.  This  was  his 
break  into  commercial  radio. 

To  supplement  his  income, 
he  also  worked  as  an  extra  at 
Denham  Film  Studios,  appear- 
ing In  numerous  productions 
including  Dinner  At  The  Rttz 
(1936),  A Yank  At  Oxford 
(1938),  Young  Man's  Fancy 
(1939)  and  The  Four  Just  Men 
(1939). 

When  war  broke  out 
Pertwee  joined  the  Navy  as  a 
wireless  operator.  In  1940  be 
was  drafted  on  to  HMS  Hood 
but  at  the  last  moment  was 
transferred  to  train  as  an  offi- 
cer cadet  Shortly  afterwards 
the  ship  was  sunk  with  almost 
all  hands. 


In  an  Incendiary  bomb 
attack  on  the  barracks  at 
Portsmouth,  Pertwee  suffered 
a severe  blow  to  the  head.  He 
was  dropped  from  the  officer 
cadet  course  and  posted  to  file 
Isle  of  Man  where  he  formed 
the  Service  Flayers,  a small 
company  of  local  amateurs 
anri  servicemen 

In  1946,  Pertwee  joined  the 
cast  of  Eric  Barker's  forces 
radio  show  Mediterranean 
Merry-Go-Round.  It  was  in  this 
series  that  he  was  first  able  to 
indulge  his  flair  for  accents, 
and  played  numerous  memo- 
rable characters.  i 

In  1948  the  fictional  HMS 
Waterlogged  became  the  sub- 
ject of  a spinoff  show  entitled 
Waterlogged  Spa  in  which 
Pertwee  created  perhaps  his 
most  memorable  radio  charac- 
ter, the  Postman,  with  that 
catchpbrase:  “What  does  it 
matter  what  you  do  as  long  as 
you  tear  "’em  up?” 

Although  Jon  bad  been  ap- 
pearing in  films  since  1936,  he 
received  star  billing:  Air  the 
first  time  in  1953  with  George  ; 
Cole  in  Will  Any  Gentleman?  I 
in  which  he  met  his  first  wife 
Jean  March.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  1955  but  the  marriage 
quickly  broke  down.  On  a ski- 
ing holiday  to  Kitzbuhel  in 
February  1958  he  met  Ihge- 
barg  Rhoesha,  a young  Ger- 
man dress  designer,  and  im- 
mediately fell  in  love.  Pertwee 
was  divorced  from  Marsh  in 
1960  and  married  Ingeborg  the 
same  year. 

In  1958  Pertwee  was  asked 
by  the  BBC’s  Head  of  Light 
Rnimria  inmwrf  if  he  had.  any 
ideas  for  a new  radio  comedy 
series.  Out  of  these  discus- 
sions came  the  The  Navy 
Lark.  The  series  mined  a rich 
vein  of  cock-ups  at  sea  and 
ashore  and  for  18  years  gave 
him  scope  to  create- his  most 
manic  characters. 

During  the  1960s,  Pertwee 
continued  his  career  in  fUm 
and  appeared  in. several  pro- 
ductions, including  three  of 
Carry  On  films:  Cany  On  Cleo 
(1964),  Cany  On  Cowboy  (1965) 
and  Carry  On  Screaming 
(1966)-  He  also  enjoyed  suc- 
cessful stage  tours  in  A Funny 
Thing  Happened  On  The  Way 
To  The  Forum  (1963-1966)  and 
There’s  A Girl  In  My  Soup 
0966-1967). 

In  1969,  Pertwee  was  work- 
ing an  an  episode  of  The  Navy 
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EXTERMINATE ! EXTERMINATE! . . . the  Daleks  were  Dr  Who's  most  dangerous  adversaries.  Pertwee  played  the  time  lord  from  1970  until  1974 


Lark  when  one  of  his  co-stars, 
Tenniel  Evans,  mentioned 
that  Patrick  Troughton  was 
leaving  Dr  Who  and  that 
Pertwee  would  make  an  excel- 
lent replacement.  Pertwee 
was  sufficiently  intrigued  to 
talk  to  his  agent  He  eventu- 
ally played  the  time-travelling 
Doctor  from  1970  until  1974, 
battling  Daleks,  Ice  Warriors, 
Sea  Devils  and  many  other 
alien  life  forms  with  a succes- 
sion of  young  female 
companions. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Dr 
Who,  Jan  hosted  a quiz  show 
called  Whodunnit?  for  Thames 
TV.  He  also  appeared  in  the 
film  One  Of  Our  Dinosaurs  Is 
Missing  (1975)  and  an  episode 


of  television's  The  Goodies  be- 
fore returning  to  the  theatre 
in  the  hit  musical  Irene  (1976- 1 
1977). 

Worzel  Gummidge  came 
about  in  1979  after  writers 
Willis  Hall  and  Keith  Water- 
house  asked  Pertwee  if  he 
would  like  to  play  the  epony- 
mous living  scarecrow  in  a 
film  they  bad  written  based  on 
Barbara  Euphan-Todd's 
books.  The  film  did  not  go 
ahead  but  Pertwee  persuaded 
Hall  and  Waterhouse  to  pre- 
pare a pilot  script  for  a televi- 
sion series.  This  was  eventu- 
ally picked  up  by  Southern 
Television  and  became  a mas- 
sive international  hit  Worzel 
was  even  named  as  TV  per- 


sonality of  the  year  by  the 
Variety  Club  in  1981.  The 
series  came  to  an  untimely 
end  when  Southern  Television 
lost  its  franchise  and  its  suc- 
cessor, Television  South 
(TVS)  declined  to  take  up  the 
series.  A co-production  deal 
was  eventually  secured  in  1987 
for  Anther  episodes  to  be 
made  in  New  -Zealand. 

In  the  1990s,  Pertwee  contin- 
ued to  work  on  stage  with 
numerous  roles  including  in 
1992  and  1983  as  Jacob  Marley 
in  Scrooge  The  Musical  He 
also  provided  character  voices 
for  a game  based  on  Terry 
Pratchett's  Disaaorld  in  1995. 

Pertwee  returned  several 
times  to  reprise  his  Dr  Who 


role.  He  appeared  in  the  20th 
anniversary  story  The  Fine 
Doctors  (1983),  starred  in  the 
stage  play  Doctor  Who  — The 
Ultimate  Adventure  (1989)  and 
starred  In  the  radio  plays  The 
Paradise  Of  Death  (1983)  and 
The  Ghosts  OfN-Space  (1996). 

Pertwee  was  also  in  con- 
stant demand  for  science  fic- 
tion conventions,  cabaret  ap- 
pearances, after-dinner 
speaking  and  guest  slots  on  a 
great  number  of  TV,  radio  and 
video  productions.  Earlier 
this  year  he  was  touring  in 
two  different  productions,  one 
an  evening  of  music  and 
comedy  and  the  other,  his  pop- 
ular and  successful  one-man- 
show  Who  Is  Jon  Pertwee?. 


Throughout  much  of  his 
career,  which  spanned  more 
than  five  decades  on  stage, 
radio,  film,  television  — and 
even  a time  with  Billy  Smart’s 
Circus  — Pertwee  was  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the 
Grand  Order  of  Water  Rats. 
Above  all  else,  Jon  Pertwee 
mafntainpd  a deep  respect  for 
others  in  his  profession,  and 
remained  a showman  and  a 
gentleman  to  the  end. 


David  Howe 

David  Howe's  biography  of  Jon 
Pertwee  will  be  published  by 
Virgin  later  this  year 


Jon  Pertwee,  actor,  bom  July  7, 
1919;  died  May  20. 1996 


Jane  Cowan 


Joseph  Stone 


Birthdays 


Putting  passion 
into  the  cello 


JANE  COWAN,  who  has 
died  aged  80.  was  an  in- 
spired cello  teacher 
whose  passion  for  music  af- 
fected all  who  came  into  con- 
tact with  her.  As  Jane  Harvey- 
Webb,  she  had  been  regarded 
as  a highly  promising  cellist, 
whose  teachers  included  the 
great  Feuermamx. 

When  she  was  a girl  in 
Edinburgh,  she  had  had  les- 
sons in  general  musicianship 
with  Donald  Tovey,  whose 
musical  thinking  hugely  influ- 
enced her.  She  liked  to  de- 
scribe the  occasion  when,  ar- 
riving at  Tovey's  studio,  she  i 
was  told  to  take  out  her  cello 
and  play  through  the  Beetho-  i 
ven  A major  cefio  sonata  with 
a small  bald  man  who  was 
seated  at  the  piano.  At  the  end 
cf  the  first  movement  she 
turned  to  the  pianist  enthusi- 
astically: "Gosh,  you  are  musi- 
cal!" She  was  right  — the 
"pianist"  was  Pablo  Casals. 

After  her  marriage  to  Chris- 
topher Cowan,  a distinguished 
head  of  music  at  Sedbergh, 
Uppingham,  and  latterly  Win- 
chester, she  devoted  herself 
mostly  to  teaching  and  moth- 
ering. The  Cowans  had  three 


children  of  their  own,  Francis, 
Maeve  and  Lucy  (all  now  mu- 
sicians), and  adapted  three 
more  — Henri,  Helen  and 
Irina  Zarb. 

Her  teaching  talents  were 
recognised  when  Casals  i 
recommended  her  to  take  over  , 
the  International  Cello  Centre 
in  London  in  the  late  1960s. 
Despite  the  imposing  name, 
this  tiny  school  became 
Cowan’s  base  for  the  rest  of 
her  active  life. 

In  the  mid-1970s  she  moved 
north  to  her  husband's  family 
home,  Edrom  House  in  Ber- 
wickshire: the  Cello  Centre 
moved  with  her.  I was  with 
her  there  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  17,  and  often  returned 
to  play  to  her  later.  She 
wniHM  fervent  musical  ideal- 
ism ami  demanded  similar 
commitment  from  her  stu- 
dents. Her  rages  could  be  ter- 
rifying, and  sometimes  unrea- 
sonable, but  in  the  course  of  a 
good  lesson,  a student  could 
suddenly  be  able  to  play  better 
than  ever  before. 

Cowan’s  teaching  was  a 
wonderfully  organic  blend  cf 
technical  and  interpretative 
insights:  violinists,  violists 


At  Nuremberg  with  Flick 


Cowan . . . musical  Idealism 


and  pianists  could  benefit  as 
much  as  cellists  from  her 
views  on  the  use  erf  the  body  In 
music-making.  She  aiwn  gave 
Illuminating,  if  idiosyncratic, 
classes  in  music  history  and 
theory  — and  even  in  French 
and  German.  Several  of  the 
best-known  names  in  the  au- 
thentic-instrument  movement 
owe  their  introduction  to 
early  music  to  her  wide 
knowledge  and  Mittmuiiym. 

In  her  last  years,  tragically, 
her  mind  was  gradually  over- 
taken by  Alzheimer’s;  foe  ex- 
aggerations, absent-minded- 
ness and  abrupt  changes  of 
subject  that  had  seemed  part 
of  her  eccentric  genius 
revealed  themselves  to  have 
been  the  start  of  that  sad  dis- 
ease. Her  influence  will  live 


Stephen  bsoriis 


Jane  Cowan,  callo  taaeher.  bom 
June  9, 1915;  died  May  B,  1996 


JOSEPH  M Stone,  the 
American  lawyer  who 
led  the  prosecution 
against  German  Indus- 
trialist Friedrich  Flick  for 
war  crimes  at  the  Nuremberg 
trials,  has  died  at  the  age  of 
79.  Although  he  prosecuted 
the  case  with  vigour,  Stone 
was  not  greatly  upset  when  j 
the  court  gave  Flick  the  rela- 
tively light  punishment  of 
seven  years  In  prison. 

“He  always  said  he 
regarded  Flick  as  better  than 
some  of  the  others,’’  said 
Stone’s  widow.  Estelle. 

It  was  a comment  which 
might  possibly  have  weighed 
with  the  Oxford  dons  who 
decided  last  month  to  turn 
down  the  offer  erf  Friedrich 
Flick's  heir  to  sponsor  a chair 

of  European  Studies  at  foe 
University. 

Stone  was.  by  the  end  of  his 
life,  still  questioning  himself 
about  the  nature  erf  the  justice 
that  he  had  sought  to  do  at 
Nuremberg.  Last  month,  at  a 
50th  anniversary  reunion  of 
the  American  team  of  lawyers 
and  staff  at  the  Nuremberg 
trials.  Stone  compared  his 
own  legal  mission  against  the 
Nazis  with  foe  current  trial 
for  war  crimes  in  Bosnia,  now 
under  way  in  The  Hague. 


"We  had  a lot  of  things 
going  for  us.  The  Nazis  were 
docile  witnesses  because  we 
bad  them  in  jail,  and  we  had 
complete  control  of  their 
land.”  he  told  the  reunion  in 
Washington. 

The  150  surviving  members 
of  foe  US  legal  team  at  Nu- 
remberg decided  at  their 
reunion  to  put  on  record  a | 
resolution  that  it  was  time 
now  for  “a  permanent  inter- 
national criminal  court*’.  But 
they  did  so  knowing  that  in- 
ternational politics  and 
human  justice  are  a difficult 
mix. 

“The  trial  was  hardly  over 
before  we  got  Into  the  cold 
war,  and  everybody  fixated  on 
that  situation,”  the  reunion 
was  told  by  William  Jackson, 
chief  aide  to  him  father.  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Robert 
Jackson,  the  chief  US  prosecu- 
tor at  Nuremberg.  “It  was  the 
popular  belief  that  we  would 
need  a strong  Germany  to 
stand  allied  with  us  against 
foe  Soviets  some  day." 

Known  as  “foe  steel  king" 
before  and  during  the  war, 
Friedrich  Flick  was  a war 
crimes  defendant  of  great 
symbolic  Importance.  For  the 
Soviet  Union,  he  embodied 
the  alliance  between  capital- 


ism and  Hitler  and  was  thus 
an  object  lesson  in  Stalin’s 
argument  that  Nazism  was 
“capitalism  run  mad”. 

But  Flick  was  not  to  fell 
into  Stalin’s  clutches.  Ar- 
rested by  the  Americans,  he 
was  foe  first  of  a series  of 
industrialists  to  be  tried  in 
the  second  wave  of  war 
crimes  trials  at  Nuremberg.  It 
was  1947.  The  Nazi  military 
and  political  leaders  had  al- 
ready been  tried  and  con- 
victed by  a multi-national 
court,  which  included  Ameri- 
can. British,  French  and 
Soviet  judges. 


BUT  for  Flick  and  the 
second  wave  of  defen- 
dants. the  international 
court  had  already  disbanded, 
in  effect  falling  victim  to  foe 
cold  war.  Charged  with 
crimes  against  humanity  by 
using  slave  labour,  Flick  was 
spared  a Soviet  judge,  went  to 
trial  before  an  American  mili- 
tary tribunal,  and  was  treated 
far  more  leniently  as  a result. 

He  was  released  after  five 
years,  in  1950.  and  set  about 
restoring  his  reputation  and 
his  fortune  as  the  richest  man 
in  Germany.  Estimated  at 
some  $400  million  at  the  end 
of  the  second  world  war,  his  , 


wealth  was  almost  beyond 
counting  by  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1972.  He  owned  40 
per  cent  of  Daimler-Benz, 
which  in  turn  through  cross- 
holding gave  him  much  of 
Deutschebank,  and  insurance 
and  property  holdings. 

The  Flick  case  was  the  high 
point  of  Stone’s  legal  career. 
He  had  graduated  from  New 
York  City  College  and  then 
from  Brooklyn  Law  School  In 
1939,  and  went  to  work  for  foe 
Labor  Department.  He  contin- 
ued at  the  Labor  Department 
through  the  second  world 
war,  becoming  a leading  ex- 
pert on  labour  and  industrial 
law.  Accordingly  in  1947,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Nurem- 
berg staff,  as  assistant  to  Tel- 
ford Taylor. 

After  the  war  crimes  trials, 
he  returned  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment in  Washington.  He 
then  became  a labour  arbitra- 
tor. and  helped  found  the 
National  Association  of  Util- 
ity Contractors.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow,  two 
daughters,  a son,  and  five  ' 
grandchildren.  i 


Dr  John  Armitage,  princi- 
pal, College  of  St  Hilda  and  St 
Bede,  Durham.  64;  Michael 
Crick,  television  journalist, 
38;  Malcolm  Fraser  CH,  for- 
mer Australian  prime  minis- 
ter, 66:  David  Hunt  MP,  for- 
mer Conservative  minister, 
54;  Terry  Lightfoot,  jazz 
clarinetist  bandleader,  61; 
Denis  MacShane,  Labour 
MP,  48;  Leonard  Manasseh, 
architect  80;  Dr  Leonard 
Mnllins,  rubber  physicist 
78;  Dfpak  Nandy,  founder- 
director,  Runnymede  Trust 
60;  Andrew  Neil,  broad- 
caster and  columnist.  47; 
Rosalind  Plowright,  so- 
prano, 47;  Harold  Robbins, 
novelist  80;  Mary  Robinson, 
president  Republic  of  Ire- 
land. 52;  Baron  Gay  de 
Rothschild,  banker,  87;  Prof 
Sir  David  Smith,  president 
Wolfson  College,  Oxford.  66; 
Prof  Stanley  Wells,  direc- 
tor, Shakespeare  Institute, 
University  erf  Birmingham. 
66;  Robert  Welch,  designer 
and  silversmith.  67;  Des- 
mond Wilcox,  broadcaster. 

65. 


Death  Notices 


Martin  Walker 


SUTGH.  unary,  died  0.5.98  alter  a cgin. 
gooufi  struggle  ior  life  in  Anccma.  haly.'her 
/njX3Jrears  MI**M  by  inerS 

Bwrs  and  in  Britain,  much  lewd  by  Lesley 

oSLSSll  *ar,Hiles.  Fi)ne3Tn 

lira.  Derbyshlfe  on  Thursday  23  May. 


Joseph  Stone,  lawyer,  born 
March  5.  1917;  died  May  6,  1996 
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Jackdaw 


Auto  erotic 


1.  Ford  Escort 

It  started  life  as  we  know  it. 

2.  BMW  7-series. 

Thousands  of  randy  company 
bosses  can't  all  be  wrong. 

3.  Saab  9000. 

Space  and  versatility,  and 
that  huge  tailgate.  Clearly  the 
swedes  know  their  onions. 

4.  VW  Passat 

Who  cares  what  it  looks  like 
— or  drives  like — it  has  room 
to  roam. 

5.  Any  big  Volvo. 

The  steering  helps  build  up 
your  biceps  and  there's 
plenty  of  room  for 
manoeuvres. 

6.  Audi  Quattro. 

Good  seats,  great  for  getting 


off  the  beaten  track,  perfect 
for  a quick  getaway. 

7.  The  Rocket 

; From  the  light  car  company. 
Don't  attempt  any  extraneous 
movements  in  this  car, 
though  girls  will  be  like  jelly 
when  you  reach  y our 
destination. 

8.  Lotus  Carlton. 

It’s  got  the  grunt.and  the 
space. 

9.  VW  Beetle. 

It’s  going  to  start;  it* s going  to 
get  you  home  afterwards. 

10.  Citroen  Xantia  VSX. 
Wonderful  water-bed 
suspension. 

GQ  Active  tells  you  the  cars  to 
get  excited  in. 


Fly  bye 


IF  CLYDE  and  Joan  West  have 
their  way,  America’s  pet  ceme- 
teries face  a morbid  future. 
The  Wests,  parly  decorators  in 
Crystal  River,  Florida, 
recently  unveiled  the  Eternal 
Ascent  Society,  a company 

that  inserts  cremated  pet 
remains  into  helium-filled  bal- 
loons and  releases  the  floating 
latex  coffins  into  the  heavens. 
The  couple  thought  up  foe  idea 
during  a fam  fly  dinner  last 


April.  "Clyde  and  I were  talk- 
ing about  what  would  happen 
when  our  time  comes,"  recalls 
Mrs  West  "and  Clyde  said,  “I 
don’t  want  to  be  buried,  just 
put  my  remains  in  a balloon 
and  send  me  on  up.”  Eight 
months  and  several  permits 
later,  the  couple,  who  are  self- 
described  animal-lovers, 
began  offering  "flights”  to 
grieving  pet  owners.  “An  ani- 
mal is  just  like  a child  and 
people  get  very  attached  to 
their  pets,"  says  Mrs  West 
"This  is  a way  topay  tribute  to 
their  loved  one.  When  you  see 
the  balloon  go  np  and  the  sun 
is  shining  and  the  sky  is  blue, 
it  will  bring  tears  to  your 
eyes.” 

A nofrills  flying  foneral 
costs  $249.  The  society  can  pro- 
vide flowers,  photography  and 
invitations  but  not  the  crema- 
tion, which  must  be  per- 
formed by  a licensed  funeral 
home.  Once  the  ashes  cool,  Mr 
West  sprinkles  them  into  a 
heavy-duty  balloon.  He  adds 
helium  and  than  places  the  in- 
flated  balloon  inside  a custom- 
designed  carrier  made  of 
Plexiglas  and  vinyL  Then  it's 
off  to  foe  launching  pad  (usu- 
ally Fido’s  favourite  field).  Ac- 


cording to  Mrs  West,  the  pet’s 
final  voyage  only  takes  a min- 
ute or  two.  “Five  miles  into 
the  atmosphere,  the  tempera- 
ture is  40  degrees  below  zero . 
The  balloon  crystallises  and 
breaks  Into  a million  pieces 
the  size  of  spaghetti  strips," 


But  many  environmental 
watchdogs  see  released  bal- 
loons as  a danger  to  animal 
life.  "They  (balloon  remnants) 
are  pollutants  that  can  be  in- 
j gested  by  wildlife  and  lead  to 
their  deaths  by  suffocation.” 
says  Cathy  Liss.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Animal  Welfare 
Institute. 

"The  bafloonsareblodegra- 
deable  and  we  hand-tie  each 
erne  to  avoid  using  siring  or 
ribbon,”  counters  Mrs  West 
“If  a piece  of  these  balloons  did 
end  up  in  the  water — which  is 
most  unlikely — then  it  would 
go  through  sea-life  just  like  a 
peanut  goes  through  a puppy 
dog.” 

Esquire  discovers  the  latest 
Americanway  cf  death. 


When  I get  up  in  the  morning, 
what  I see  is  a girl  like  any 
other.  Once  the  makeup  art- 
ists have  done  their  job  on 
me,  I see  Cindy  Crawford.  I 
become  The  thing*.” 

Cindy  Crawford,  praising  the 
skill  qf  her  makeup  artists  in 
being  able  to  make  her  took 
identical  to  the  monster  from 
the 1350s  sdfl  horror  movie. 
TopmodeL 


Dizzy  Spin 


lngton  Post  White  House  cor- 
respondent Ann  Devroy  calls 
a ‘Tacit  understanding,  that 
even  though  we  say  you 
shouldn't  lie,  foe  definition  of 
lies  and  the  definition  of  truth 
are  all  sort  of  malleable.” 

This  malleability  is  one 
reason  our  politics  have 
ceased  to  have  much  relation- 
ship to  governance.  That  obso- 
lete ideal  has  been  replaced  by 
a theatre  of  foe  absurd  de- 
signed simply  to  foster  the  im- 


Mirror,  mirror 


“BEAUTY  is  a gift  that  needs 

to  be  constantly  worked  on! 


SOME  people  say  spin  is 
lying.  (“Spin  is  lying.’’  says 
essayist  Roger  Rosenblatt) 
Some  people  say  ft  is  not 
(Spin  is  not  lying,”  says  PR 
maven  Howard  Rnbenstein.) 
Others  take  a middle  posi- 
tion. (It’s  a matter  of  degree,” 
says  former  Reagan  advisor 
Lyn  Nofziger.)  In  feet  with 
spin,  one  can  never  be  sure. 
That’s  the  point  “Lies  or 
not”  notes  Clinton  campaign 
advisor  Ann  Lewis,  “spin 
adds  up  to  more  than  just  the 
truth.” 

In  Bill  Clinton's  Washing- 
ton, most  people  seem  to  find 
the  question  of  spin  vs  lying 
largely  irrelevant  The  city 
operates  under  what  Wash- 


Mother  Jones ...  in  a spin 


pression  of  governance.  This 
is  true  not  only  at  the  skanky 
margins,  where  a self-evident 
crook  like  A1  D’amato  can  ap- 
point himself  an  ethics  cop, 
but  right  in  the  red  hot  centre 
of  the  political  system. 

Remember  the  Clinton 
crime  bill?  Two  summers  ago 
the  president  fought  a sud- 
den-death grudge  match 
against  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  its  evil,  pro- 
gun allies  in  Congress  in 
order  to  ban  assault  weapons. 
He  lost  what  looked  like  the 
final  round,  leading  to  much 
harumphing  about  the  Clin- 
ton presidency  being  kaput. 
But  in  dramatic,  “Comeback 
Kid  fashion,  Clinton  some- 
how jumped  back  up  off  the 
canvas  and  proceeded  to  tri- 
umph over  the  forces  of 
darkness. 

The  above  sentences  are  by 
and  large  true,  but  unfortu- 
nately beside  the  point.  The 
assaultweapons  battle  was  a 
spin  fight  not  a real  one.  The 
law,  as  passed  by  congress, 
bans  19  types  of  semi-auto- 
matic guns  but  exempts  an- 
other 650.  The  Federal  Crime 
Control  bill  even  exempts  th»» 

guns  It  bans.  I fa  person  has 


sold  one  to  a pawnshop  and 
wants  to  buy  It  back. 

The  rest  of  the  bill  is  a kind 

S59J?.1 M weD-^ « calls  for 
j™  billion  in  new  spending, 
but  doesn’t  include  any  ap- 
propriations for  it  (The  bill 
»»umes  A1  Gore’s  "Reinvent- 
ing Government”  pro- 
gramme — another  spin  phe- 
nomenon — will  somehow ' 
pay  for  it.)  One  of  the  most 

hn?J^3.tested  aspects  of  the 
bill  added  a number  of  new 

; provisions  to 

the  federal  penal  code.  No  one 
on  either  side  of  the  debate 
J?  mention,  however, 
that  nobody  has  been  exe- 
cutai  m this  country  under 
foe  federal  penal  code  for 
more  than  30  years. 

Jones  gives  us  exam - 
pies  of  spinning,  something  we 
will  no  doubt  be  seeing  a lot  of 
aunng  the  next  12  months.  ■ 
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World  watchdogs 
who  bark  in  vain 
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Hats  off — Airline  staff  help  chairman  Sir  Colin  Marshall  (left)  and  chief  executive  Robert  Ayllng  celebrate  record  profits  of  £585  million  photograph  martin  aroies 

BA  pilots  to  ballot  on  strike 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 

RITISH  Airways' 
3,100  pilots  are 
threatening  to 
br  ing  the  airline  to 
a halt,  despite 
being  offered  bonuses  of  up  to 
£6.000  each  as  part  Of  their 
share  in  a £94  million  em- 
ployee dividend,  one  of  the 
biggest  ever  paid  by  a UK 

company.  

Authorisation  for  a strike 
ballot  came  yesterday  from 
the  national  executive  of  the 
British  Airline  Pilots'  Associ- 
ation. while  BA  was  announc- 
ing record  profits  of  £585  mil- 
lion. 

The  pilots  are  high  earners. 


Their  entry  wage  is  £18.000  a 
year,  but  they  can  earn  up  to 
£100,000  a year  as  captains  of 
Concorde  or  long-range  jum- 
bos on  BA's  lucrative  routes. 
They  have  rejected  a 3.6  per 
cent  pay  rise,  50  per  cent 
above  the  inflation  rate,  back- 
dated to  November,  and  a far- 
ther inflation -proof  rise 
which  would  give  them  an 
automatic  increase  of  half  a 
point  above  this  November's 
official  inflation  figure. 

Chris  Darke,  Balpa's  gen- 
eral secretary,  said  last  night 
that  BA  was  hiding  behind  its 
bonus  system  to  target  the 
unions.  It  had  sought  to  div- 
ide the  workforce  by  offering 
22  per  cent  pensions  Improve- 
ments to  staff  earning  up  to 
£30,000,  but  pilots  had  been 


excluded.  Balpa's  members  at 
Gat  wick  were  also  being 
treated  unfairly  in  compari- 
son with  pilots  at  Heathrow. 

Mr  Darke  said:  “We  want  a 
no-strings  offer  — one  which 
Is  comparable  to  that  being  of- 
fered to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. Flight  crew  have  been 
deliberately  targeted  in  an 
unnecessary  and  highly  pro- 
vocative way." 

Robert  Ayling,  BA’s  chief 
executive,  said:  "BA  pilots 
are  the  best  in  Britain.  They 
are  intelligent,  sensible  and 
skilful  people.  I am  sure  they 
will  consider  the  offer  they 
have  been  made  is  a reason- 
able one.”  He  was  sure  that, 
once  staff  had  studied  the  im- 
pact of  the  dividend  shareout 
Balpa's  announcement 
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“would  become  a matter  of 
history".  Mr  Ayling  praised 


BA's  56,000  staff  for  their 
efforts  during  the  year  and 
spoke  of  “countless  acts  of 
service  which  were  well  be- 
yond the  calls  of  duty”.  He 
said  there  was  no  question  of 
the  bonus  being  withheld 
from  the  pilots  because  of  the 
strike  ballot  “They  are  en- 
titled to  it  and  it  will  be  paid.” 
be  said. 

As  BA's  highest  earners, 
the  pilots  qualify  for  the  high- 
est bonuses.  The  majority  of 
the  staff  will  receive  a bonus 
equivalent  to  just  under  four 
weeks'  basic  pay,  with  a mini- 
mum for  those  in  the  UK  of 
£1.210.  Last  year,  their  bonus 
represented  more  than  three 
weeks’  basic  pay,  totalling 
£66  million. 

In  line  with  BA's  policy  of 


encouraging  share  ownership 
among  employees,  those  opt- 
ing to  use  some  or  all  of  their 
bonus  to  acquire  shares 
through  BA's  profit-sharing 
scheme  will  this  year  receive 
an  extra  20  per  cent  in  shares. 
These  can  be  sold  tax-free  if 
held  for  three  years. 

Mr  Ayling  warned  that  BA 
needed  to  make  £1  billion  of 
savings  over  the  next  few 
years.  It  had  to  look  at  reduc- 
ing costs  an  baggage  handling 
and  other  services.  “No  part 
of  the  company  will  be  unaf- 
fected," he  said. 

BA’s  global  alliance  con- 
tributed £150  million  to  prof- 
its. reflecting  improved  traf- 
fic feed  and  reduced  losses  at 
Deutsche  BA  and  TAT,  the 
French  airline. 


OECD  snubs  British  stance  on  slave  labour  ban 


Larry  Elliott  in  Paris 


THE  Organisation  for 
Economic  Co-opera- 
tion and  Development 
will  today  deliver  a 
snub  to  Britain  by  backing  in- 
ternational action  against 
countries  that  exploit  child 
workers,  use  forced  labour 
and  refuse  to  recognise  trade 
unions. 

A long-awaited  study  by  the 
Paris-based,  think-tank  con- 
cludes that  labour,  standards 


Regulator  will 
penalise  water 
firms  which  fail 
to  plug  leaks 

Nicholas  Bannteter 

WATER  companies  that 
fall  to  meet  their  tar- 
gets for  reducing  leakage 
from  their  pipes  face  en- 
forcement action  by  the  in- 
dustry regulator. 

Ian  Byatt,  director-gen- 
eral of  Ofwat,  told  a Com- 
mons select  committee  yes- 
terday that  he  was 
monitoring  the  companies 
performance  in  achieving 
reductions  of  leakages. 

If  necessary  he  would 
take  action  against  any 
company  which  failed  to 
meet  leakage  reduction 
gets.  He  would  also  take 
take  account  of  their  per- 
formance on  leakage  at  the 
next  price  review. 

He  told  MPs  that  water 

companies,  needed  to  cater 

for  peak  demand  and  that 
the  high  demand  last  sum- 
mer should  have  been  an- 
ticipated. . _ 

Consumer  groups  have 
blamed  the  companies  fail- 
ure to  reduce  leakage, 
which  can  cause  the  loss  of 
about  30  per  cent  of  water 
piped  into  the  mains^for 
big  increases  in  bills.  They 
also  claimed  leakage  was  a 
key  cause  of  the  water 
shortage  last  summer. 

The  companies  said  much 
of  the  leakage  was  in  pipes 
owned  by  customers  and 
and  that  excessive  use  oi 
garden  sprinklers  ac- 
counted for  much  of  last 
year’s  demand- 


must  not  be  left  to  market 
forces  and  the  global  commu- 
nity should  step  in  to  stop  the 
worst  abuses. 

“In  cases  of  systematic  vio- 
lations of  basic  worker  rights 
by  non-democratic  regimes,  it 
is  up  to  the  international 
■immunity  to  decide  what 
should  be  done,”  the  report 
says. 

“Freedom  of  association,  as 
well  as  the  other  core  labour 
standards  cannot  be  consid- 
ered primarily  as  a means  to 
improve  market  efficiency,  as  , 


they  are  fundamental  rights 
of  workers." 

Britain  has  token  a bands' 
off  approach  to  linking  trade 
and  employment  rights,  argu- 
ing that  it  threatens  “back 
door"  protectionism  by  the 
West  against  low-cost  devel- 
oping countries. 

UK  ministers,  while  con- 
demning slave  labour  and 
child  exploitation,  believe 
that  core  standards  should  be 
handled  by  the  International 
Labour  Organisation  and  left 
off  the  agenda  at  the  first  min- 1 


isterial  meeting  of  the  World 
Trade  Organisation,  in  Singa- 
pore in  December. 

Britain  is  likely  to  be  left 
isolated,  however,  at  the  two- 
day  annual  OECD  ministerial 
meeting  — which  begins  in 
Paris  today  — as  a result  of  a 
deal  between  the  United 
States  and  the  European 
Union. 

Sir  Leon  Brittan,  European 
Commission  vice-president 
with  responsibility  for  trade 
matters,  will,  it  Is  said,  sup- 
port US  demands  for  a WTO 


inquiry  into  possible  links  be- 
tween labour  standards  and 
unfair  trading  practices. 

In  return.  Sir  Leon  will  i 
receive  backing  from  Wash- 
ington for  his  attempt  to  push  1 
through  plans  for  a Muitilat- 1 
era!  Agreement  on  Invest- 
ment 

The  OECD  report  fails  to i 
endorse  trade  union  calls  for  , 
a WTO  social  clause  to  pre- 
vent developing  countries 
using  labour  abuses  to  secure 
lucrative  western  markets. 

Union  leaders  are  pleased. 


however,  that  the  .OECD 
singles  out  a set  of  core  stan- 
dards: “elimination  of  child 
labour  exploitation,  prohibi- 
tion of  forced  labour,  freedom 
of  association,  the  right  to  or- 
ganise and  bargain  collec- 
tively. and  non-discrimina- 
tion to  employment”. 

The  OECD  says  its  report 
shows  it  is  "theoretically 
possible  that  the  observance 
of  core  standards  would 
strengthen  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic performance  of  all 
countries”. 


Rolls  thrusts  I Mothers  miss  out  on  millions 

into  China’s 

aeroengine  0f  Euro  money  for  child  care 


Industrial  staff 

ROLLS-ROYCE,  the  British 
aero-engine  maker,  ap- 
peared to  poll  position  to  tap 
the  huge  market  to  power 
China’s  proposed  new  100- 
seat  regional  jet  when  it 
signed  a $30  million  (£20  mil- 
lion) joint  venture  with  Avia- 
tion Industries  of  China 
(Avic)  yesterday. 

The  deal  was  sealed  on  the 
third  day  of  deputy  prime 
minister  Michael  Heselttoe's 
trade  mission  to  China  and 
marks  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant breakthroughs  for  a 
western  aerospace  company 
into  the  Chinese  market 
The  two  groups  are  to  set 
up  a plant  carrying  out  cast- 
ing and  machining  of  parts 
for  Rolls-Royce  engines  de- 
signed for  Fokker,  Boeing  and  , 
McDonnell  Douglas  aircraft 
It  will  employ  600  people  and 
could  generate  export  earn- 
ings of  $20  million  a year. 

But  the  real  prize  would  be 
selection  of  a Rolls-Royce 
power  plant  for  China  s 
planned  new  regional  air- 
liner, the  A100. 

“The  Rolls  Royoe  BR715  en- 
gine ...  is  very  likely  to  be 
selected  as  the  power  plant 
for  the  A100  project  Zhu 
Yuli,  president  of  Avic,  said. 

• Airtours,  the  holiday  com- 
pany. has  ordered  a Boeing 
7S7-200  ER  aircraft  with  Rolls- 
Royce  RB21I-535&4  engines 
for  about  $62.5  million.  Air- 
tours  said  it  would  pay  for  the 
aircraft  to  cash. 


Sarah  Ryle 

BRITISH  women  trying 
to  return  to  work  are 
missing  out  on  millions 
of  pounds  of  European  money 
for  child-care  costs,  the  Euro- 
pean commissioner  in  charge 
of  employment  and  social 
issues  said  yesterday. 

Padraig  Flynn  said  compre- 
hensive child-care  provision 
was  the  only  way  to  guaran- 
tee women’s  full  participa- 
tion to  the  labour  market  He 
accused  governments  and 
businesses  across  the  Euro- 
pean Union  of  “paying  a lot 
of  lip  service”  to  the  issue 
without  giving  practical 
support 

Speaking  after  an  Equal  Op- 


portunities Commission  con- 
ference in  London,  where 
large  companies  said  they 
bad  saved  millions  of  pounds 
as  a result  of  equality  poli- 
cies, Mr  Flynn  said  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  targeting 
much  more  European  money 
at  child  care  than  it  did  now. 

"There  is  lots  of  money  in 
the  European  Social  Fund 
and  I'm  not  very  pleased  with 
the  level  of  response  that 
there  is  to  the  capacity  avail- 
able," Mr  Flynn  said. 

The  money  would  come 
from  the  47  billion  ecu 
(£39.2  billion)  European 
-Social  Fund,  which  is  exclu- 
sively for  training  projects. 
Britain's  share  is  £2^  billion 
In  1994-99.  The  Department 
for  Education  and  Employ- 


ment said  this  year  it  would 
allocate  £755  million  to  a huge 
range  of  training  schemes  but 
could  not  say  how  many  of 
these  included  child-care  pro- 
vision. 

A recent  survey  for  the  de- 
partment found  that  Britain 
was  lagging  behind  France, 
Germany  and  Denmark  in 
quality  of  child  care. 

Mr  Flynn,  now  drawing  up 
a framework  directive  to  give 
more  bite  to  existing,  non- 
binding  recommendations  for 
better  child  care,  said  only 
action  by  national  govern- 
ments would  topple  the  bar- 
rier to  women's  equality. 

The  case  for  state  interven- 
tion to  strengthen  provision 
was  also  made  by  Bank  of 
England  deputy  governor 


Howard  Davies.  Despite  his 
belief  that  compulsory  cr&che 
. provision  would  be  impracti- 
cal, Mr  Davies  said  British 
business  would  have  to  raise 
Its  commitment  to  helping 
women  stay  in  jobs. 

He  said  it  was  uneconomic j 
for  employers  to  discriminate 1 
on  grounds  other  than  “apti- , 
tude  and  ability". 

Large  companies  said  they 
had  saved  money  by  introduc- 
ing equality  measures. 

The  multinational  firm 
Rank  Xerox  said  it  saved 
£1  million  over  five  years  to 
recruitment  costs,  retention 
of  staff  and  production.  Glaxo 
Wellcome  said  its  child-care 
scheme  was  self-ftinding  be- 
cause of  savings  through  pre- 
vention of  staff  loss. 


Edited  by 
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GIVEN  that  City  watch- 
dogs cannot  even  agree 
among  themselves  over 
how  to  police  the  London 
market,  it  always  looked 
highly  unlikely  that  the 
world's  combined  banking 
and  security  regulators  would 
make  much  of  their  awesome 
task  of  damping  down  on 
“Barings  style"  risks  to  the 
global  financial  system. 

Cynics  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed by  the  reams  of 
wishy-washy  proposals  which 
have  now  been  published  by 
the  Basle  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing Supervision  and  the  Inter- 
national Organisation  of  Se- 
curities Commissions. 

These  are  the  ultimate  reg- 
ulators for  the  world's  bank- 
ing and  equity  trading. 

Prompted  by  the  twin  ca- 
lamities of  the  Barings  bank 
fiasco  and  the  collapse  of  the 
Mexican  economy,  finance 
ministers  from  the  Group  of 
Seven  industrialised  nations 
last  year  told  them  to  exam- 
ine ways  of  combating  risks 
inherent  in  the  global  finan- 
cial system. 

It  is  welcome  that  yester- 
day’s regulators'  report  has  at 
least  endorsed  the  need  for 
the  G7  to  address  the  dangers 
inherent  in  today's  markets. 
As  the  document  argues,  the 
more  efficient  the  global 
market  place  becomes,  the 
more  the  system  “acceler- 
ates" the  effect  of  the  collapse 
cf  any  of  its  major  partici- 
pants. - 

Yet,  beyond  accepting  the 
need  for  closer  co-operation 
and  the  implementation  of  in- 
ternationally accepted  regula- 
tion, there  is  disappointingly 
little  meat  for  G7  ministers  to 
get  their  teeth  into  when  they 
finally  get  the  findings  at  next 
month’s  summit  meeting,  to 
Lyons. 

The  fundamental  problem, 
as  the  regulators  acknowl- 
edge, is  that  so  much  of  the 
world's  money  operates  from 
offshore  jurisdictions  cloaked 
in  banking  privacy  laws. 

Unless  governments 
around  the  world  are  pre- 
pared to  offer  full  transparen- 
cy to  their  financial  markets, 
a global  regulatory  system 
has  no  real  chance  of  success. 

A rather  more  down-to- 
earth  policy  for  controlling 
systemic  risk  was  yesterday 
put  forward  by  the  Royal  Eco- 
nomic  Society’s  monthly 
journal. 

In  its  latest  issue,  the 
economist  Kevin  Done  argues 
that  the  best  solution  would 
be  to  abolish  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land's role  as  a lender  of  last 
resort 

He  argues  that  the  financial 
safety  net  offered  by  central 
banks  tempts  ffrnwnmal  insti- 
tutions into  taking  too  many 
risks. 

That  is  going  too  far.  But 
one  thing  remains  clear 
throughout  this  debate:  the 
markets  remain  hugely  vul- 
nerable to  ever  more  sophisi- 
cated  financial  products.  It 


will  take  more  than  a meeting 
of  G7  ministers  to  put  this 
genie  back  in  the  bottle. 


(nates  lives  on 

IT  MIGHT  not  yet  be  the 
time  for  Bill  Gates  to  sell  up 
and  retire  to  his  lakeside 
mansion  before  network  com- 
puters take  over  the  world 
and  consign  Microsoft  shares 
to  the  dustbin. 

But  yesterday  it  became 
clear  that  he  feces  a deter- 
mtoed assault  from  Oracle, 
the  world's  largest  database 
software  group. 

Oracle  chief  Larry  Ellison 
wants  to  reinvent  the  com- 
puter market  He  claims  that 
the  fiiture  does  not  lie  with 
the  kind  of  expensive  PC 
Microsoft  was  set  up  to  serve. 
Instead,  Oracle's  vision  is 
that  consumers  will  make  do 
with  simpler  machines,  us  tog 
the  Internet  to  access  all  their 
software  and  other  on-line 
services. 

Yesterday,  Oracle  linked  up 
with  the  many  firms  who 
want  to  break  the  strangle- 
hold that  Microsoft  and  chip- 
maker  Intel  have  over  the 
market 

But  the  jury  remains  out 
over  whether  this  strategy 
will  work. 

For  it  is  one  thing  for  lead- 
ing computer  companies  to 
agree  on  product  standards 
between  themselves.  And.  as 
experience  shows,  quite  an- 
other to  sell  the  products  to 
the  public. 

There  is  increased  competi- 
tion from  the  PC  establishe- 
ment  itself;  which  has  been 
steadily  cutting  prices.  The 
smaller  the  price  gap  between 
the  two  types  of  machines,  the 
more  people  will  opt  for  a PC. 

The  consumer  goods  indus- 
try has  a history  of  success- 
fully selling  relatively  high- 
priced  products  with  lots  of 
features  which  are  rarely 
used. 

Features  sell  goods, 
whether  they  are  needed  or 
not 

The  costly  PC  offers  almost 
unlimited  features  which  can 
be  used  without  running  up 
costly  phone  bills,  which  will 
prove  to  be  the  real  hidden 
cost  of  network  computers.  So 
Bill  Gates’  fortune  is  probably 
assured  for  quite  some  time 
to  come. 


Biotech  billions 

BRITISH  Biotech  has 
never  made  a profit  It 
does  not  even  manufac- 
ture a commercial  product 
Its  entire  future  hangs  on  the 
prospect  of  a single  cancer 
drug.  And  yet  the  market 
remains  so  convinced  that  It 
has  struck  gold  that  today, 
when  it  announces  its  long- 
awaited  research  findings.  It 
entire  capitalisation  is  at  the 
£2  billion  mark. 

This  company  with  its  one 
yet-to-be-proven  product  has 
a stock  market  value  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  priva- 
tised Rail  track,  which  owns 
everything  from  Paddington 
station  to  the  West  Coast 
main  line. 

It’s  always  time  to  get  wor- 
ried when  the  markets  be- 
have to  such  an  illogical  fash- 
ion. The  FTSE,  too,  looks 
over-hyped.  And  the  bubble  of 
false  optimism  which  buoys  it 
Up  could  be  about  to  burst 


Gummer  calls  on  insurers 
to  act  as  pollution  police 


Barclays  tunes  in  to  talks  about  telephone-digital  TV  partnership 

BARCLAYS  Bank  is  in  I £400  to  £5O0  for  the  set-top  | “We  are  still  exploring  I the  bank  described  as  “a  se- 
faiiw  with  British  Sky  decoder  boxes.  the  potential,''  she  said.  cure  method  of  data  en- 


LJ  talks  with  British  Sky 
Broadcasting  and  British 
Telecom  about  forming  a 
consortium  to  boost -the  in- 
troduction of  satellite  digi- 
tal television  and  encour- 
age the  use  of  interactive 
services  such  as  home  shop- 
ping and  banking,  writes 
Nicholas  Bannister. 

Digital  TV  via  satellite  is 
due  to  be  launched  in  Brit- 
ain towards  the  end  of  next 
year  but  the  industry  be- 
lieves viewers  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  switch  to  it  if  they 
have  to  pay  the  full  cost  of 


£400  to  £500  for  the  set-top 
decoder  boxes. 

The  consortium  will  aim 
to  provide  subsidies  which 
would  more  than  halve  the 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

BSkyB,  by  for  the  biggest 
satellite  TV  broadcaster  to 
the  UK,  Is  thought  to  be 
near  anagreement  with  BT 
. which  would  link  phone 
lines  with  the  box  to  pro- 
vide interactive  services- 
- A Barclays  spokeswoman 
confirmed  that  the  bank 
was  in  talks  but  stressed 
they  were  still  at  an  early 
stage. 


“We  are  still  exploring 
the  potential,"  she  said. 

The  bank  has  a history  of 
introducing  Britain  to  new 
technologies,  including  the 
credit  card  in  1966  and  the 
cash  dispenser  in  1967. 

It  plugged  into  the  Inter- 
net with  an  interactive  ser- 
vice for  Barclaycard  cus- 
tomers. In  May  last  year  it 
launched  Barclay  Square, 
an  online  shopping  service 
on  the  Internet  which  al- 
lows customers  to  buy 
goods  and  services  from  the 
likes  of  Sainsbury.  Argos 
and  Interflora  using  wbat 


the  bank  described  as  “a  se- 
cure method  of  data  en- 
cryption". 

A BT  spokesman  said: ; 
“BT  has  been  looking  at  a ! 
broad  range  of  ways  to ' 
stimulate  the  digital  indus- 
try in  the  UK  and  at  this 
I stage  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate to  comment  on 
rumour  and  speculation." 

News  Corporation,  which 
controls  40  per  cent  of 
BSkyB.  is  already  develop- 
ing a satellite  digital  TV 
service  with  MCI,  BT’s 
20  per  cent-owned  partner 
in  the  US. 


Roger  Cem 

The  Government  yesterday 
called  on  the  insurance  in- 
dustry to  act  as  a police  force 
in  the  fight  against  industrial 
pollution. 

Environment  Secretary 
John  Gummer  said  market 
forces,  expressed  through  in- 
surance company  pressure  on 
policyholders,  could  be  a 
more  effective  force  than  reg- 
ulation. He  called  on  industry 
to  take  account  erf  environ- 
mental costs  and  urged  insur- 
ers to  press  customers  to  use 
technology  to  avoid  creating 
risks. 

Opening  an  international 
conference  in  London  on  in- 
surance and  the  environment 
Mr  Gummer  said:  “The  trou- 
ble with  nineteenth  century 
businesses  is  they  took  their 
profit  leaving  the  costs  to 
future  gpneratinng  we  mustn't 
let  business  get  away  with  not 

TOURIST  HATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.8320 
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Canada  2.02 
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Francs  7.59 
Qennany  2JS00 
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Ireland  0.B42S 
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costing  goods  properly". 

He  told  the  100  chief  execu- 
tives of  insurers  from  15 
countries  that  it  was  essential 
to  develop  ways  of  assessing 
liability,  or  insurers  would 
have  to  become  more  risk- 
averse,  which  would  be  dam- 
aging for  Industry. 

The  conference,  sponsored 
by  the  UN  Environment  Pro- 
gramme (UNEP),  follows  last 
year's  commitment  by  the  in- 
surance industry  to  a state- 
ment of  principle  agreed  by  50 
i erf  the  world's  leading  compa- 
nies, including  the  UK's  Gen- 
eral Accident.  Today 
NatWest  Bank’s  insurance 
subsidiary  win  sign  the  state- 
ment which  pledges  that  In- 
surers will  work  towards  sus- 
tainable development  by 
encouraging  sound  environ- 
mental management 

The  insurance  industry  is 
increasingly  worried  about 
risks  from  climate  ffhanga 
resulting  from  pcrfLutkm. 
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12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 

Economists 
see  ‘rich 
nations’ 


lurching 
back  to  the 
dole  queue 


LARRY  ELLIOTT  reports  from  Paris 
on  the  OECD’s  forecasts  of  gloom 


The  Guardian  Tuesday  May  21 1996 

Strikers 


for  cuts 


Ian  Trayi*or  in  Bonn 


Bos  stop . . . Cologne  public  transport  workers  leave  some  250  vehicles  idle  daring  a token  strike  against  pay  cats 


PHOTOGRAPH;  ROLAND  WEMRAUCH 


THE  West's  leading 
economic  think  tank 
last  night  responded 
to  Europe's  lurch 
back  into  recession  by  slash- 
ing its  growth  forecast  for  the 
developed  world  this  year  and 
next. 

The  Organisation  for  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation  and 
Development  warned  that 
unemployment  was  back  on 
the  rise  and  the  slowdown  on 
the  Continent  could  scupper 
the  chances  of  achieving  the 
Maastricht  timetable  for  a 
single  currency. 

Sharply  downgrading  their 
forecasts  of  six  months  ago. 
economists  at  the  27-member 
“rich  man's  club”  now 
predict  that  gross  domestic 
product  in  the  West  will  be  2.1 
per  cent  up  in  1996,  a redution 
from  the  2.6  per  cent  they 


foresaw  last  December.  With 
prospective  1997  growth  also 
revised  downward  — from  2.8 
per  cent  to  2Jj  per  cant  — the 
OECD  believes  that  Germany 
and  France  will  fail  to  meet 
the  Maastricht  criteria  for 
monetary  union  tmiway  their 
governments  go  ahead  with 
recently-announced  plans  to 
cut  their  budget  deficits. 

The  OECD’s  outgoing  secre- 
tary-general, Jean-Claude 
Payp.  said  that  be  still  ex- 
pected the  single  currency 
project  to  go  ahead  as  planned 
in  1999,  with  France  and  Ger- 
many included  in  a hard  core 
of  founder  members. 

However,  he  stressed  that 
his  confidence  was  based  on 
the  expectation  that  fiscal 
tightening  would  receive  the 
blessing  of  the  financial  mar- 
kets and  allow  short  term  and 


long  term  interest  rates  to 

fall 

According  to  the  OECD, 
permany’s  growth  prospects 
this  year  are  bleak.  GDP  Is 
expected  to  expand  by  just  0.5 
per  cent  far  slower  than  the 
2.4  per  cent  pencilled  in  . last 
December. 

The  German  economy  is  ex- 
pected to  contract  by  0.3  per 
cent  in  the  first  half  of  1996, 
against  a 2.6  per  cent  expan- 
sion predicted  in  December. 

However,  a cheaper  mark 
and  lower  interest  rates  are 
forecast  to  prompt  a recovery 
in  investment,  and  exports 
next  year,  laarfing  to  growth 
of  2.4  per  cent 

Kumi  Shigehara,  the 
OECD's  chief  economist,  said 
one  factor  behind  the  cut  in 
the  forecast  far  the  whole  of 
the  industrialised  West  had 


been  the  US’s  move  to  a differ- 
ent  method  of  calculating 
growth  and  inflation  figures. 
He  admitted  that  the  OECD 


had  also  under-estimated  the 
triple  blow  to  growth  caused 
by  the  rise  in  long-term  inter- 
est rates  in  1994,  the  strength 


OECD  forecasts  for  1 996.  Percentage  change. 
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of  the  mark  and  the  currency 
turbulence  in  Europe  last 
spring. 

Last  night’s  forecasts  were 
compiled  before  the  recent  an- 
nouncements in  Bonn  and 
Paris  of  extensive  budget  cuts 
to  comply  with  the  Maas- 
tricht timetable,  and  contain 
detailed  projections  for  only 
three  OECD  nations  — the 
US,  Japan  and  Germany. 

Mr  Shigehara  hinted  that 
the  OECD  might  further 
revise  its  forecasts  when  a 
complete  rundown  of  all  27 
nations  is  available  on  June 
19. 

Mr  Paye  said  that  there  was 
a growing  consensus  that  the 
combination  of  macro-eco- 
nomic stability  and  structural 
reform  was  the  key  to  solving 
the  West's  chronic  unemploy- 
ment problem. 


But  trade  unions  from  the 
industrialised  nations  called 
on  OECD  governments  to 
introduce  co-ordinated  poli- 
cies to  expand  economic  and 
employment  growth  and  head 
off  recessionary  forces. 

With  the  dole  queues  in 
western  countries  expected  to 
remain  at  dose  to  35  million 
people  this  year  and  in  1997. 
the  trade  union  advisory  com- 
mittee to  the  OECD  warned 
that  “mass  unemployment 
and  chronic  worker  insecu- 
rity have  created  a ticking 
social  time  bomb”. 

Unions  called  for  cuts  in 
interest  rates,  targeted 
investment  in  infrastructure 
and  human  capital,  controls 
on  financial  markets,  and  for 
international  debt  relief  to 
boost  demand  and  enhance 
job  creation.  ■ 


of  thousands; . of 
German  ‘ workers 
staged  token;  strikes 
yesterday  in  an  escalation 
of  their  anions’  campaign 
for  the  government  to  scrap 
an  austerity  drive  aimed  at 
getting  Germany  fit  for  a 
single  European  currency. 

Key  cities  in  the-  north- 
western industrial  heart- 
land were  paralysed  by 
traffic  jams  as  public  trans- 
port stopped  running  in  Co- 
logne and  Dfisseldorf.  Re- 
fuse piled  up  as  collection 
workers  struck,  and  uni- 
versities and  kindergartens 
in  eastern  Germany  were 
also  hit  fry  the  public  sector 
stoppages. 

In  the  current  pay  round, 
the  government  is  seeking 
to  win  a two-year  pay 
freeze  in  the  3-2  million- 
strong  public  sector,  a cen- 
tral plank  . of  its  scheme  to 
save  DM70  billion 

(£32'bUlian)  next  year  to 
curb  budget  deficits  and 
state  debt  in  line  with  the 
toniH  for  monetary  union. 

The  brinkmanship 
resumes  tomorrow  in  fur- 
ther pay  bargaining,  with 
the  "ninnt  demanding  a 
4J5  per  cent  rise  but  proba- 
bly willing  to  settle  for  less 

Hum  halfoftjiat. 

A 16  per  cent  rise  In  the 
planned  budget  deficit, 
caused  by  falling  tax  reve- 
nue, has  caused  doubts 
about  the  success  of  Chan- 
cellor Helmut  Kohl's  cuts 
package,  even  while  it  is  at 
the  discussion  stage,  and 
the  proposals  are  threaten- 
ing to  fragment  the  govern- 
ing coalition. 

While  Mr  Kohl's  small 
liberal  partner  is  urging 
bigger  cuts,  the  left  wing  of 
his  own  party  is  threaten- 
ing to  break  ranks  and  op- 
pose the  plan. 


Plausible  remedy  for  cancer  that  could  have 
made  Sid  rich  without  his  thinking  about  trains 


Outflook/Kan  King  looks  at  British  Biotech’s 
rise  on  the  back  of  a would-be  wonder  drug 


EVER  mind  Railtrack, 
British  Gas  or  National 
Power  — Sid  would 
have  done  much  better  over 
the  last  couple  of  years  had  he 
sunk  the  contents  of  his  piggy 
bank  into  a biotechnology 
stock,  in  particular  sector 
leader  British  Biotech. 

Today  will  see  British  Bio- 
tech announce  crucial  “Phase 
U"  trial  results  of  marimas- 
tat  an  anti-cancer  drug  it  has 
been  developing  since 
November  1994,  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, could  achieve  sales  of 


more  than  £2  billion.  The 
stock  market  appears  to  have 
made  its  mind  up  already  on 
what  British  Biotech  is  likely 
to  say.  marking  the  shares  up 
185p  yesterday  to  a record 
closing  high  of  £30.30.  A year 
ago  the  shares,  floated  in  1992 
at  £4.25,  Stood  at  £4.62. 

Astonishingly,  that  values 
the  company  at  £1.75  billion, 
just  short  of  the  valuation  put 
on  Railtrack  after  the  run- 
away success  of  yesterday’s 
flotation. 

So  what  exactly  is  marimas- 


tat,  this  wonder  drug?  Tech- 
nologically speaking,  it  is  a 
matrix  -metalloprote  in  ase 
(MMP)  inhibitor.  More  sim- 
ply, It  is  part  of  a family  of 
enzymes  involved  in  destroy- 
ing old  or  damaged  tissues, 
and  is  thought  to  stop  the 
spread  of  tumours  without  ac- 
tually killing  them. 

According  to  Fran  Balkwill, 
principal  scientist  at  the  Im- 
perial Cancer  Research  Fund, 
if  marimas  tat  proves  success- 
ful, it  would  allow  sufferers  to 
live  with  cancer  rather  than 
die  from  It,  or  it  could  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  other 
cancer  treatments  like  che- 
motherapy. 

Better  still,  it  would  be 
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taken  orally  in  the  form  of  a 
pill,  rather  than  any  of  the 
more  unpleasant  forms  of 
cancer  treatment 

However.  City  analysts  are 
split  on  the  price  tags  being 
placed  on  companies  most  of 
which,  like  British  Biotech, 
have  not  made  a penny  profit 
to  date. 

Sceptics  argue ’that  Brit- 
ain’s fledgling  biotech  sector 
is  years  behind  its  American 
equivalent  that  many  of  the 
so-called  ‘wonder  drugs' 
being  developed  never  reach 
the  market  and  that  side-ef- 
fects associated  with  others 
only  show  up  towards  the  end 
of  the  clinical  testing  process. 

But  supporters  of  British 
Biotech,  such  as  Julia  Dick- 
son of  broker  Greig  Middle- 
ton,  insist  that  this  is  no  bub- 
ble stock. 

Greig  Middleton  calculates 
that  marimastat  could  have  a 
potential  market  by  2003  of 
around  £2.8  billion,  and  as- 
suming that  the  drug  has  a 
60  per  cent  chance  of  making 
it  onto  the  market  should 


value  British  Biotech  shares 
at  £52.72. 

Central  to  these  calcula- 
tions are  further  assumptions 
that  an  individual  patient  is 
treated  with  marimastat  at  an 
annual  cost  of  £3.000.  falling 
to  £3.000  over  the  first  five 
years  of  the  drug’s  life,  and 
that  British  Biotech  has  snaf- 
fled a 35  per  cent  share  of  the 
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market  by  its  fifth  year.  Ms 
Dickson  explained:  “Each 
year,  2J3  million  people  are  di- 
agnosed with  cancer  and,  on 
average,  60  per  cent  of  them 
will  die  of  the  disease.  There 
is  a tremendous  unmet  medi- 
cal need  In  cancer,  as  most 
existing  therapies  are  both 
extremely  unpleasant  and 
rather  ineffective. 

“MMP  is  the  buzz-word  in 
the  industry  at  the  moment, 
and  British  Biotech  Is  at  the 
forefront  of  this  drug.” 

What  the  City  will  be  hop- 
ing to  hear  today  is  that  Brit- 
ish Biotech  will  be  taking 
marimastat  on  to  Its  “phase 
m”  of  testing.  When  a drug 
reaches  that  stage,  according 
to  Ms  Dickson,  it  stands  a 60 


to  80  per  cent  chance  of  reach- 
ing the  market 
However,  there  are  risks.  In 
February  the  entire  biotech 
sector  shuddered  when  Cell- 
tech,  another  of  the  main 
players,  unexpectedly  an- 
nounced that  it  would  not  be 
proceeding  further  with  tests 
of  its  CDP  840  anti-asthma 
drug.  Similar  news  today 
from  British  Biotech  would 
be  like  a lethal  injection  for  a 
sector  still  finding  its  feet 
All  indications  over  the 
past  few  weeks  sugjest  Brit- 
ish Biotech  will  not  cause  a 
similar  upset  today.  However, 
this  remains  a volatile  sector, 
and  one  left  to  the  profession- 
als rather  than  Sid. 


The  Biotechnology  Sector 
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Cliff  Jones 


Q ECO  VERY  in  the  housing 
^■market  is  being  held  up 
by  vendors  waiting  for  fur- 
ther price  increases  before 
putting  homes  on  the  market 
estate  agents  says. 

The  Royal  Institution  erf 
Chartered  Surveyors,  how- 
ever. records  an  Increase  In 
market  activity  in  its  latest 
quarterly  report,  with 
recovery  strongest  in  the 
South  and  the  Midlands. 

The  Halifax  and  Nation- 
wide building  societies  have 
recently  reported  four  consec- 
utive monthly  pice  rises  and 
chairman  Jon  Foulds  said  at 
the  farmer’s  annual  meeting 
yesterday  that  the  society  ex- 
pects the  recovery  to  go  on. 

Estate  agents  report  little 
change  in  house  prices  over 
the  last  quarter  but  the  RICS 
is  confident  that  gradual 
price  increases  will  encour- 
age more  people  to  sell. 
Spokesman  lan  Perry  said: 
“As  more  properties  come  on 
to  the  market  price  rises  will 
free  hundreds  of  thousands 
from  the  negative  equity 
trap.” 


Amec  chairman  gets  pay  boost 
after  seeing  off  unwelcome  bid 


Lisa  Buckingham 


SIR  ALAN  Cockshaw, 
chairman  of  Amec,  the 
engineering  group  which 
fought  off  a £360  million 
takeover  bid  from 
Kvaemer  in  December,  was 
given  a 68.3  per  cent  In- 
crease In  his  1995  pay 
packet,  the  group's  annual 
report  disclosed  yesterday. 

Sir  Alan,  who  is  now  non- 
executive chairman  of  the 
company,  saw  his  remuner- 
ation rise  from  £235.755  in 
1994  to  £396,673  last  year. 
In  addition  his  pension  con- 
tributions rose  by  14  per 
cent  to  £31,200. 

The  annual  report  says 
that  Sir  Alan’s  £126,340  bo- 
nus for  1995  was  swelled  by 
a one-off  “special  bonus”  of 
£85,000.  This  was  the  rema- 
ne ration  committee's  at- 
tempt to  recognise  “the  ex- 
ceptional burden  borne  by 
him  in  1996  following  the 
retirement  of  the  former 
group  chief  executive”. 

Amec  has  now  appointed 
Peter  Mason  as  its  chief  ex- 
ecutive but  profits  for  last 
year  took  a £4.1  million  hit 
from  the  costs  of  defending 
the  group  against  the  un- 


wanted attention  of 
Kvaerner,  the  Norwegian 
shipbuilding  and  engineer- 
ing combine.  Profits  ended 
the  year  20  per  cent  down 
at  £15.9  million. 

Even  before  the  defence 
costs,  profits  were  static  but 
the  combined  remuneration 
of  top  Amec  executives  in- 
creased by  18.2  per  cent, 
with  six  directors  sharing 
£294,000  in  bonuses. 

In  addition,  five  of  the 
company’s  senior  execu- 
tives were  awarded  a col- 
lective 800.000  share  op- 
tions at  60p  each  providing 
a paper  profit  of  £432,540  at 
yesterday’s  market  price  of 
114p.  Amec  said  that  apart 
from  these  options  all  other 
outstanding  options  had  a 
price  higher  than  the  com- 
pany's end-of-year  closing 
price. 

Although  Amec  resound- 
ingly saw  off  Kvaemer's 
hostile  bid.  and  fund  man- 
agers bad  been  unhappy  at 
the  group’s  financial  per- 
formance, the  UK  group’s 
triumph  was  interpreted  as 
discontent  with  the  size 
and  style  of  the  Norwegian 
offer  rather  than  as  lash- 
ings of  support  for  the  in- 
cumbent management 


News  in  brief 


Virgin  to  enter  life 
and  pensions  fray 


VIRGIN  Direct  the  financial  services  arm  of  Richard  Bran- 
son's Virgin  Group,  is  challenging  traditional  life  insurers  with 
the  launch  of  four,  low-cost  plans,  available  over  the  phone. 

The  group  also  aims  to  offer  pensions  before  the  end  of  the 
year  and  repeat  the  success  it  has  bad  with  personal  equity 
plans  where  it  has  £325  million  under  management 
But  analysts  said  Virgin’s  entry  into  the  life  market  will  not 
have  a serious  impact  on  traditional  insurers.  — Jill  Papworth 


BOC  sheds  loss-maker  Delta 


BOC,  the  gases  and  health-care  group,  yesterday  announced  the 
sale  of  its  Nottingham-based  biotechnology  arm.  Delta,  for 
£29.8  million  to  Centeon  LLC,  a joint  venture  between  the  German 
pharmaceuticals  group  Hoechst  and  Rbone-Poulenc  Rorer,  the 
BVanco-American  drugs  group  which  last  year  snapped  up 
Fisons. 

Delta,  which  ran  up  losses  of  £9  million  during  the  first  six 
months  of  BOC’s  financial  year,  specialises  in  developing  and 
purifying  proteins  using  yeast-based  technology.  —Ian King 


No  flotation,  says  Portman 


on  me  brock  tsxcnange  as  chief  executive  Ken  CuUeysaic 
Intention  is  to  remain  in  the  building  society  sector." 

Portman  branches  witnessed  a “ noticeable  increase”  in  inves- 
tors opening  new  accounts  in  response  to  flotation  speculation  but 
Mr  Culley  warned:  “People  lookingfor  instant  profit  will  be 
disappointed  if  they  open  an  account  with  us."  — Cliff  Jones 


In  the  can  for  Merthyr 

SOUTO  Wales  has  beaten  off  competition  from  Prance,  Ireland 
and  other  parts  of  the  UK  to  secure  a £30  million  manufacturing 
^ leading  producer  of  aerosol  containers. 

US  Can  Corp.  which  makes  one  in  every  two  of  the  three  billion 
aerosoh^K  sold  In  America  each  year,  plans  to  take  a substantial 
racket  from  a plant  it  is  setting  unat 
Merthyr  TydfiL  The  new  factory,  scheduled  to  startprodiKtion 
next  year,  will  create  120  jobs.  — Geoffrey  Gibbs 


an  invitation... 

TO  MEET  MANCHESTER 
BUSINESS  SCHOOL 


Tbe  Manchester  MBA  is  acclaimed  worldwide  for  its 
a«**lbands  on  project-led  approach,  global  exchange 
progiamme.  and  the  flexlbiHty  and  choke 
k offers  to  participants. 

To  find  out  marc,  we  invite  you  to  come  and  meet  our 
staff  and  students  at 

Birmingham  - The  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  (opposite  ICC) 
on  Tuesday  28  May  at  6.30pm. 

Manchester  - Manchester  Business  School 

on  Wednesday  29  May  at  5.30pm. 

The  institute  of  Director.  1 16  Pali  Mall 
on  Thursday  30  May  at  6.15pm. 

To  resen  v a place  a:  one  of  these  presentations  anchor  to 
recetiv  a brochure,  telephone: 

0956  70  98  88 

MANCHESTER  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 
BOOTH  STREET  WEST,  5 <PB 


London  - 
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Racing 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 


Dr  Massini 
the  latest 
Derby  doubt 


RotiCoK 


Dr  MASSINI,  one  of 
“®  favourites  for 
me  Vodafone  Derby 

at  Vn-v  f°J®win8  his  victory 
at  York  last  week,  has  been 

2£0ved  from  the  betting 
Ladbrokes 

following  an  injury  scare. 

To*  Michael  Stoute- trained 
colt  pulled  out  lame  on  his  off- 
fore  leg  yesterday  morning. 

A statement  from  Stoute’s 
Newmarket  yard  said;  "The 
lameness  is  being  investi- 
gated. We  will  issue  a further 
statement  when  we  are  in  a 
position  to  do  so." 

„ Tfc®  precise  nature  of  Dr 
Massini  s injury  should  be 
known  today  after  Stoute's 
vets  have  had  the  chance  to 
assess  the  coifs  condition 
overnight 

Ladbrokes,  who  were  quot- 
ing the  shortest  price  about 
Dr  Massini  for  the  Derby, 
now  offer  their  former  9-2 
favourite  at  4-1  “with  a run". 
Coral  follow  suit,  quoting  9-2 
with  the  same  proviso. 

However,  Hill’s  have  left  Dr 
Massini  in  their  betting  as  5-1 
second  favourite  behind 
Glory  Of  Dancer,  who  is  4-1. 

Graham  Sharpe,  spokes- 
man for  Hill’s,  said:  “We 
understand  Dr  Massini  is 
sore  rather  than  having  any 
severe  problems  which 
should  interfere  with  his 
preparation.  If  anything  sub- 
sequently proves  us  wrong 
then  so  be  it,  but  we  will  wait 
and  see.  In  the  meantime,  we 
see  no  reason  to  alter  the 
price  of  the  horse.” 

The  news  comes  as  a fur- 
ther blow  to  ante-post  Derby 
punters  after  fellow  Newmar- 
ket contender  Dushyantor 
was  found  to  have  an  infec- 
tion in  his  hoof  Since  running 
in  the  Dante  Stakes  last 
Wednesday,  while  the  much 
vaunted  Nash  House  crashed 
out  of  Derby  cantentfob  in  the 
same  race. 

However,  there  was  better 
news  for  Dushyantor  support- 
ers yesterday.  The  colt  can- 
tered satisfactorily  and  Henry 


Cecil  should  soon  be  able  to 
continue  with  a proper  prepa- 
ration for  Epsom. 

Dushyantor  was  cut  from 
fr-1  to  5-2  by  Ladbrokes  yester- 
day  and,  in  other  Derby 
moves,  St  Mawes  shortened  to 
16-1  from  25’s  with  Coral. 

Runner-up  In  the  Chester 
Vase.  St  Mawes  is  one  of  three 
Derby  entries  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Taxi  Insurance  Predomi- 
nate Stakes  at  Goodwood 
today.  Legal  Right  and  Rio 
Duvida  are  the  others. 

Just  as  he  did  with  Jetme 
here  in  1992  and  Pentire  last 
year,  however,  Geoff  Wragg 
can  wreck  any  lingering 
Derby  aspirations  by  winning 
the  race  with  another  colt 
who  was  never  entered  for  the 
Derby. 

Prize  Giving  follows  the 
path  taken  by  Pentire.  having 
won  the  Dee  Stakes  at  Chester 
on  his  previous  start. 

Despite  carrying  his  head 
rather  high  in  the  finish. 
Prize  Giving  has  loads  of  abil- 
ity and  seems  perfectly 
genuine. 

He  had  ample  opportunity 
to  shirk  the  issue  at  Chester, 
but  Michael  Hills  gets  on  par- 
ticularly well  with  Prize  Giv- 
ing and  gave  the  colt  a confi- 
dent ride  to  beat  Desert  Boy 
last  time. 

St  Mawes  may  have  been 
unsuited  by  the  tight  Chester 
turns  when  second  to  High 
Baroque,  whose  trainer,  Peter 
Chappie- Hyam,  is  represented 
here  by  Legal  Right 

This  Alleged  colt  has  the  po- 
tential to  develop  into  a use- 
ful stayer,  but  with  a cloud 
hanging  over  his  stable  at 
present  he  could  not  be 
backed  with  confidence. 

Prize  Giving  (3.40)  could 
face  stillest  opposition  from 
Don  Mlcheletto.  The  lightly- 
raced  Godolphin  colt  ran  well 
enough  In  the  French  2,000 
Guineas  to  suggest  there  are 
good  races  to  be  won  with 
him  this  season. 

Best  bet  at  Beverley  should 
be  Fairywings  (425).  The 
Ramsdens’  filly  steps  up  in 
distance  after  a promising 
second  at  Redcar. 


Motor  Racing 


Panis  guides 
Ligier  out  of 
the  shadows 


Splashing  out  ...  Olivier  Panis  celebrates  with  champagne  after  hitting  the  jackpot  in  Monte  Carlo  uoneloronneau 


Alan  Henry  on  the 

long  and  winding 
road  to  Monaco  win 


OLIVIER  PANIS’s  sur- 
prise victory  in  Sun- 
day’s Monaco  Grand 
Prix  will  go  down  in  motor 
racing  history  not  least 
because  it  established  the 
record  for  a team  returning 
from  a protracted  spell  in  the 
Formula  One  wilderness  to 
win  again. 

Fifteen  years  had  passed 
since  Jacques  Lafflte  won  a 
dramatic  Canadian  Grand 
Prix  at  Montreal,  a race  that 
coincidentally  also  took  place 
in  conditions  made  tricky  by 
heavy  rain. 

Ligier  today  bear  precious 
little  resemblance  to  the  team 
for  which  Lafflte  drove  for  all 
those  years  ago,  although  foe 
52-year-old  Frenchman  is 
retained  as  an  advisor  and 
still  attends  the  races. 

Founded  by  Guy  Ligier, 
now  66.  the  team  made  its 
Formula  One  debut  in  Brazil 
in  1976.  Ligier,  a former 
French  rugby  union  interna- 
tional, went  Formula  One  rac- 
ing in  an  amateur  sort  of  way 
during  tbe  mid-Sixties,  first 
in  a Cooper-Maserati  and 
later  in  a Brabham-Repco. 

A close  friend  of  the  late 
President  Mitterand,  he  was 
never  averse  to  pulling  a few 
strings  whenever  he  felt  it 
was  necessary.  The  team's 
Renault  engine  deals  in  the 
Eighties  and  early  Nineties 
were  the  most  obvious  exam- 
ples of  his  well-oiled  touch. 

Unquestionably,  the  team 
exuded  a certain  Gallic 
rharm. 

After  Lafflte  had  dominated 
the  Brazilian  and  Argentin- 
ian Grands  Prix  in  1979,  the 
team  somehow  never  man- 
aged to  reproduce  that  same 
convincing  form  when  the 
world  championship  battle 
returned  to  the  circuits  of 
Europe. 

The  rumour  that  tbe  chief 
engineer  Gerard  Ducarouge 
accidentally  threw  away  his 
sketchy  notes  on  the  chassis 


set-up.  presumably  scribbled 
on  a discarded  pack  of 
Gltanes,  has  since  passed  into 
folklore. 

As  the  team's  performances 
faltered  and  faded  during  the 
Eighties,  so  Ligier  himself 
gradually  lost  interest  and  pa- 
tience. His  controlling  inter- 
est was  sold,  first  to  a fellow 
French  businessman,  Cyril  de 
Rouvre.  who  in  turn  passed  it 
on  to  Flavio  Briatore.  the 
chief  of  the  Benetton  team. 

This  was  a controversial 
move  in  itself  within  the  For- 
mula One  community,  espe- 
cially as  several  rival  engi- 
neers have  come  to  regard  the 
current  Ligier  chassis  as  a 
Benetton  by  any  other  name. 

However,  the  two  teams 
have  satisfied  the  sport's  gov- 
erning body  that  their  cars 
are  not  the  same  structurally 
and,  therefore,  do  not  infringe 
the  rule  that  states  that  each 
team  must  build  their  own 
machine. 

Ligier  himself  still  retains  a 
10  per  cent  team  shareholding 
in  the  team.  Briatore's  inabil- 
ity to  deliver  that  outstanding 
percentage  prevented  a deal 
for  the  entire  operation  being 
sold  to  Tom  Walkinshaw,  the 
former  Jaguar  sports  car  rac- 
ing chief.  Instead,  Walkin- 
shaw bought  the  rival  Arrows 
outfit  and  is  now  making  a 
strenuous  bid  to  secure  a sup- 
ply of  the  Mugen  Honda  en- 
gines that  powered  Panis  to 
victory  at  Monaco. 

Panis  won  Sunday's  race  at 
the  wheel  of  a Ligier  carrying 
the  type  number  JS43.  The 
initials  are  in  remembrance 
of  Ligier's  great  friend  Jo 
Schlesser,  who  was  killed  in  a 
gruesome  accident  when  his 
ill-prepared,  air-cooled  Honda 
crashed  on  the  opening  lap  of 
the  rain-soaked  1968  French 
Grand  Prix  at  Rouen-les- 
Essarts. 

That  particular  Honda  type 
was  never  raced  again.  It 
must  have  have  been  difficult 
then  for  Ligier  to  imagine 
that  a car  carrying  his  name, 
powered  by  a highly  competi- 
tive Honda  engine,  would  win 
the  most  prestigious  grand 
prix  of  all  more  than  a genera- 
tion later. 


Darley  to  winter  in  Hong  Kong  Rugby  League 


fXEVIN  DARLEY  is  to  ride 
f\in  Hong  Kong  this  win- 
ter after  receiving  confir- 
mation that  his  application 
to  ride  in  the  colony  has 
been  accepted. 

Darley  said  yesterday: 
“I’ve  only  just  received 
confirmation  that  I can  ride 
between  December  1 and 
February  28."  It  will  be  the. 
first  visit  to  the  colony  for 
Darley,  who  is  licensed  to 
ride  as  a club  jockey  rather 
than  being  retained  by  a 
particular  trainer. 

“I  am  really  looking  for- 
ward to  going  racing  oat 


there,”  he  added..  “The  op- 
portunity to  ride  with  the 
best  jockeys  in  the  world 
really  appeals  to  me.” 

Darley  gave  a glowing 
report  on  the  progress  of 
Celtic  Swing,  dne  to  make 
his  seasonal  bow  at  Doncas- 
ter later  in  the  summer  en- 
route  to  atilt  at  the  Arc. 

“I  spoke  to  Maxine  Cow- 
drey (assistant  trainer  to 
Lady  Herries)  and  she’s 
over  tbe  moon  with  the 
horse’s  progress,”  said  Dar- 
ley. “He  is  over  his  injury 
and  they  are  gradually 
building  up  his  fitness.” 


Hull  aim  to  challenge  foreigner  rule  on  field 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


HULL  are  to  challenge 
the  Rugby  League’s 
rules  restricting  the 
number  of  overseas  players  — 
not  in  court  but  on  the  field. 

Under  the  current  regula- 
tions clubs  are  limited  to  five 
overseas  players,  but  Hull 
want  to  increase  their  foreign 
strength  to  six  by  signing 


Glen  Liddiard  from  South 
Queensland  Crushers. 

If  tbe  former  Oldham 
player  joins  them  Hull  intend 
to  cite  last  year's  Bosnian  rul- 
ing and  field  their  entire  over- 
seas contingent,  relieving 
their  coach  Phil  Sigsworth  of 
the  problem  of  who  to  leave 
out 

Two  of  their  current  over- 
seas players,  Dave  Mafiat  and 
Dave  Webber,  qualify  as  citi- 


zens of  the  European  Union. 
Webber,  whose  parents  emi- 
grated before  he  was  born, 
holds  a UK  passport  Moflatt, 
through  his  grandparents, 
holds  an  Irish  one. 

"The  law  is  quite  clear," 
says  Sigsworthl  “Moflatt  and 
Webber  are  both  European 
citizens  so  there  should  not  be 
a problem.  To  stop  than  play- 
ing would  be  a restraint  of 
trade  and  illegal. " 


Hull  feel  that  to  challenge 
the  Rugby  League  in  the 
courts  would  take  up  too 
much  time  and  prove  costly, 
so  they  plan  to  force  the  issue. 
That  would  leave  the  ball  in 
the  RFL’s  court. 

The  lastest  round  in  the  dis- 
pute between  the  Australian 
Rugby  League  and  Rupert 
Murdoch  takes  place  on 
Thursday  when  News  Corpo- 
ration makes  what  could  be 


its  final  appeal  against  the  de- 
cision to  outlaw  Super  League 
in  Australia  until  the  year 
2000. 

Stuart  Spruce,  the  25-year- 
old  Widnes  back,  believes  he 
could  be  in  tbe  Bradford  Bulls 
side  to  play  Leeds  at  Odsal  on 
Friday.  "I  have  virtually 
agreed  personal  terms,"  he 
said.  But  yesterday  a spokes- 
man for  Bradford  said  the 
clubs  had  not  agreed  a fee  and 


that  the  deal  was  deadlocked. 
The  Bulls  yesterday  sold 
David  Myers,  their,  former 
Widnes,  Wigan,  Warrington 
and  Great  Britain  winger,  to 
Salford  for  an  undisclosed  fee. 

Richard  Webster,  the  Sal- 
ford and  Wales  forward.  Is 
keen  to  join  the  rugby  union 
side  Orrell  for  the  winter  sea- 
son. Orrell  may  allow  one  of 
their  players  to  go  to  Salford 
in  a loan  exchange. 


Goodwood  with  form  guide 
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. PBcamatai  la  SHOO  QuJnsas.  IWataO  Hh  d H IB  Md  Mart  o»  Esiaem  Otarnartat  1m.  M- 


fml 

ST  MWBh  Outpaced  halfway.  r»B « » lata  Rla4y  H cut  no  am.  1»  tad  » Hlflh  Baroque  (Chesta 

jj»d  Go). 

OK)  OUVAAt  Sobd  rlddan  atonq.  wapaoed  Onal ».  12  laat  ol  S n BMudamp  Klog  (f(a«wkal  1m.  Gd- 
Pm). 

B B C - 2 


BOI 


:hai 

1(0)  P Cole  *-9-11 

. I (*D  (®)  R Hawwn  4-5-A 

W-OOO  HHHriMMCSdS) CD) Ctawtl 4-94 

S30J-00  pewarrenrs  PAL  (IZJCBnaain  5-0-1 

OUW  WAJCm.nS)OJ)  s Dow  4-5-12 — 

12WS-0ZAMALBS  (10)01.  HoOrt «-11 


5S01S2  SrASTMW<f7}(CJ0ayK4l#i«y5-8-W 

sob  ooao»4  sure  Knirai(2s)  a Jut*  4-e-B 

CM  30TCM22  SUBA  SHARPLY  C3B)  (D)  A HMe  fi-8-8 

CIO  04EM11  HUOSHTY  (14)  B Hanbwy  

511  020980  PAY  MOHAM  (20)  (Q(D}  I aakSso  84-7 

TOP  POBSTVStPay  HanacekltarTWaal  7,Hu«M0)rO 
IBKti  ft*  Maawpe  7 0 12  ■ Mi  12-1 P A AaMna)  11  m 

B.lTi  n u-4Ser  Tataat  7-2  HumW.  VI  Santa  Sharply.  0-1  Stone  Ridge.  Mghl  Dance.  WakeeL  10-1 
Green  Bw*m»L  Pay  Menage.  18-1  Sae'tHriara  « ■■■■■» 

RHKHIM- CAM  PCWta  Lad.  baadta  cw  11  oil.  waatanad  quetJy.  10  M twUnd  Br*  Wand 
[Vort  im.  Bd-Ftn) 

NOCWTYt  TiMta  leaden,  Ita  otrar  B oel.  atren  out  MTta  PM  Etc  by  II  fCAMSi  1 *2«.  Od)- 

Prsmiaam  a.  fitatad  « Ttti  beMad  Desert  Green,  wtth  NIGHT  DANCE  (gave  BH>)  Iasi  o(  IS 
IKamoton  im,  Gdf  mj. 

■AMASHAKPLY:  HeadMT  ii  «n.  uaaMe  u quktaa  SB  2nd  bhd  Tregaron  (Ami  im.  G8fm].  won 

PAT  HOMAGE  (gave 210)  over  111  away  H0i  0* 31 

STARTAuaiR  Wd  ua  Maihaiv  2f  ow.  Hayta  oa  welL  loo  meh  id  do.  2S  2nd  lo  I m Yea  Lady  (TU  nt  71. 

Gdx  pteriouafy  SB  SB)  to  Royal  PMoaopsor  (Netaury  lm.  Od).  wtft  NKHT  DANCE  (gave  ISO)  BrWer « 
away  7n  and  STONE  RSK3E{gMl2B)1Bti  of  20l 


4w4SMWtYP2IA»ICIALeOI.LICTIOII8ClAM2 0 STAIOB  OTO  4T  28^43 

BOI  8 BATTLE Q*OMD(20) N GaAagCafl 8-4 

802  14  POU.Y  POOT  F2B>  (3D)  B Uttmaa  8-1  

•03  48  MAQ40HA  (18)  P COB  8-11 

804  1 WITHOUT  HUMD8  (23)  RHSmiOO  8-11 

BBS  04  AIM ■0UHWBJWM8M 

BM  54  PriSSWDULnmD  ArtxDtWM  

i MSTY  CAY  (13)  5 Dow  8-4  

Q K8>BARCSL0ilA(18)UIC4gtBM3-S 


607 


W Kata*  8 

My  B,  Wtaaat  Prtata.7,  PreaMM  6 
iMtapP*  • * ■ Pai*-»  7-2  (2  Baawa^  7 a 

5-8  Wttoal  Frtada.  1V4  Baris  Oroend.  4-1 1**  Cay-  M taNfeUaL  B-1  Magnola.  Wry  Foot 
Fred,  39-1  Afc»»iBra.  50-1  Utai  BareaJou*  Bnaiain. 

piM^w.w.ivmuvmmOnMcri.oiMibMSmte  Pate,  mill  BATTLE  BKXjWD  (tbc  3BH. 
sartta  itariy.  mhBf  BB  amy  rari  ol  8 (AacM  9.  Gd-Pm). 

MSrYCAYiSBmyaaT.  tatawar  oner  Moat  oaa  pace.  9 Nd  B tab  For  ROM  iBrtghioo  S.  Firl. 
jiiMmil: hnta B ari  krtonq.  29  41). B PedB DanaeutalBadi 9.  OdPia). 
tarmour  rmba  Led  rear  it  oat  ra*  on  ttai  b M WB  Dolly  it  in  ntar  Ham  9,  Foi). 
MCMllA:  RMdan  over  3 oot  tana  bellied.  23  Bat  ol  8 bhd  HghtbM  IWarwBt  9.  Fm) 


5^0  C0CXDHAT«HI0IT10MSTAICM«E4lSai 

1 sb-410  RABO TO  FXBfM (81) (D) R Hodges  10-184 UCaefanweB 

2 OQ-805  HWOMim (7) (CO) TPOmII M-8 PMnCA. (2)2 

2 ffWOC-S  LOCH  PATWCS  (19)  (D)  M tadgatok  8-8-8 JtaJ» 

4 460D-5D  ■OBIMDM(ia)(D)M1*eConnae» 8482 ■JlttaareS 

9 1MQ3-4  THAT— A AtlAIK  (ZlMBPlOLaala  4 B 2 AVUaOJM 

8 534-402  WAVIAH (21) RhaftMOM-2 DewiOTMI(3)3 

7 1628-  RUMTAM (238) PCM 88-13 TIU»I 

TOPPOW8TlPS.lnMld»4l1nfcO.IBadTn7taM7 

12241 « Ml  2 3 W tan-  ■-«  (••  «“■!  * "■ 

IM  rrariu.  7-2ThuliaaApB,lsdiPatrta.  8-1  Kuantia  9-1  Monkodre,  riird  Te  ngw.14-1 


IIIMIIIIIIII  —— -w"  ■<  — ’m—  Pout nolBoiaaa winner. Sfl Sod Iwtirfri Capo UTno. BBft THAT 

KAN  AGAIN  (BvbBjS  oay  4A,  *U-0  UBTER  IgaveOM  BnberTB  Bn  end  HARDTOFiaiBE  fpva  lOB) 
mAsr  30  ba(A  « » P*«  *L  Od} 

LOCH  PATVCKi  Maid  rtddan  21  cot  nth  B qaWwn.  IX  3rd  btd  Rrimal  iSelhlii»T  W.  Gdfm).  wttt 

ISOKTENDRE  irac  Stn  over  31  away  7a. 

KUAMTAta  Mover  readied  ireaam  MefB-WMid  Bren  Too  awwAatTi  Gdf  prewcualy  fiNDta  B 
2ta  u Kahn  AlmariBa  'tavtaty  9. 60). 

HEUOUSTEIbLalasLmafyeaaacaindadgBaBliaotLimauieliM  8>  5»id  JaMonpee'TcrtS.Ga- 


Beverley  runners  and  riders 


IS 
59 
IGQa 


4-SU5  FURVWWOS  (wap) 
LOCaMBPBWieJtaga 


2.  2 5 tiom  mi  oun  stakes  vm  tt  bjji 

1 430231  e-HARRY  (10)  RMoVtariMKl  8-2  — — 

2 5 FTT  FOB  THE  JOB  (S)ri  Turner  6-11 

3 HO  HUM  J Bern  8-11 

4 SMOKY  MWEastertiy  8-11 

E SD9UPBIH— VW»MWEaaBrt)y8n  — 

8 5BMBCHRlEOWHE(8t)NB)crt)n8-e 

7 0 UMAR  WIOC  (27)  Uartyn  Uatae  B-6  — 

8 8ISI(Y«waY»(*7>RoMM7)>oiJ*aooM 

TOP  POM*  TWh  9fe»ars  By»  9,  C-Hany  7, 9apar  Starts  • 
mrYn*iTi*-Ji*n  ttrirarraT—  i~r*"~i — 1"  — 

84  No  Rush,  H-4  Rl  For  Tta  Job.  8-2C-H*ny.  11-2  S«ar  GtarflL  8-1  SAyem  FJyar.  W-1  Spartiy. 
Lunar  Vbsjc.  31-1  CHBed  Wire 


-X  DarivO 
_PRotarta(S)T 


2.55  <WBN  DRAOON  COHDmOM  STAXfiS  SI  C4JB51 

1 011140- GHOPrPOOL(192)(D)JOBver  5-180 

2 30SDO-O  TAKAOOO  (17)  (D)  MW  L SUdal  5-8-8 

2 230-3(0  HBK  COMES  A STAR  (4)  (CD)  J Carr  8-9-0 

4 1328-34  rrmG0LB(17)(D)DLAda>4-8J) 

5 325880  LUCKY  PARSES  (17)  (CD)  J Barry  6-8-6  — 

8 2322W-  TAM  (3dO)(D)PttBlwya  94-7 

T tae-4  MHT  BAM  (19)  (B)j  Oaten  3-8-9 — Ma— 14 

•,T*ri7 

IHSfSavy^  Dawear 4 84  KFtaaa  B-1  d Atrtao)  5 na 

BaHta*  4-7  StfuggBr.  8-1  Lurtcy  Partcaa.  B-1  Tart  10-1  Baisy  Btta.  13-1  Ttataoo.  Craii  Pool.  20-1  Hsra 
Comae  A Star 


3.25  DAVlWAIMni  MMnnUI  HATm STAiaa HANDICAP  1» lOOyAi 28,178 
1 61053-0  amCAAK P— 1 ■ CM) (PI B HaBwe 8-84) KMwX 

s i-ootae  i— .■>  lap  (ii)  (D)  p Mariam  * a a jfmmio 

3 218000  AL MBET (20} II  ttaBRBta 5-8-12 JBtat 

4 800-008  PEARL VEKIUKtl 5) GWboda 4-8-12  — WWeota** 

■ 040-031  CUPTOMnX  (18)  (CD)  J Glover  4-8-13 


Results 


BATH 

2.15  (1w>)>  1.  DIYIMA  LUKA,  M HUB 
(12-11;  2,  Yawn  Hiuad(IO-l);  3,  Bodhy 

.[9-4  lev).  11  ran.  «.  1*.  (J  HI  Re)  Tola: 
El 5. CD;  £3.20.  £2-00,  £128.  Duel  F:  £2820 
Trio:  £37.00.  CSF  £72*6.  Atlantic  Storm 
(5/2)  withdrawn  not  under  order*.  Rule  4 
appitae  in  all  bete.  deduction  25p  in  £. 

us  (my  i,  t-EouAJto  nmwi.  j 
Bramhin  (8-1):  a,  Zaduten  (13-2);  a.  He* 
prob  (18-1];  4,  Ibmlo  Symbol  (7-1).  5-1  fav 
Soaking.  IB  ran.  IX  nk.  f*.  (OO  Haim  Tats: 
C1Q30;  £220.  £1.90,  £2.00.  £2.10.  Dual  F- 
£34. SO.  Trio-  £268.40.  CSF:  £69 JO.  Trlcast 
£767.00. 

3.18  (STB  1,  FOR  OLD  TMZS  SAKS,  O 
Carter  (S-dfav);  2,  PaHrnm  (2-1);  3,Hra*a- 
baart  (9-4).  4 ran.  2X.  2.  (J  Berry)  Tote: 
£2.30.  Dual  F:  £220  CSF:  £4.45. 

345  (M  IlydaN  1,  TOTAL  ALOOF,  M 
KDa  (11-4  lav).  2.  Sharp  PMrl  (10-1);  3, 
Thw  MrifPnwr  (14-1).  8 ran  SJL  X (W 
Hasgasl  Tote-  £300;  £190.  £780.  £270 
Dual  F:  £24.70.  CSF  £26.12. 

4.1  S(1m2f4«yria^1,pnVATS  SOHO, 
Pat  Eddery  (4-6  t»v);  X.  Onrtde  (5-2);  3, 
nurlnm  KBAw  (68-1).  12  ran  K,  T.  (R 
Chariton)  Tote^  £l  SO:  £1 1ft  Cl  JO.  ttttl 
Dual  F:  £200.  Trio.  £48.10.  CSF.  C3.B. 

445  (Im  « 2Swri4)l  1,  PAHAHBC 
WATERS,  J Raid  (11-4  fav);  2,  larinrtl 
(5-1);  3,  na  royal  (4-11  7 ran  2X.  X (R 
Johnson  hough  Lon)  Tota:  £340;  SMAO. 
E2.oa  Dux  f-  cam  csf:  E1&47. 

5.1 6 (SI1 01yds):  1,JUCCA,J  ReiO1 11-4 
lav);  2,  Ml  M (50-1);  3.  Maya  Sunset 
(9-1).  14  ran  3.  KL  U Sees rWrQi  Tota  £3.60 
El. BO.  C11  30.  £330,  Dual  F:  E17£ia  Trfft 
C5U.20.  CSF;  £10678  TrBsstCi.034.il. 
JACKFOTi  £27.652.60.  PLACEPOT: 

css  90.  auAPPOncizoa 


SOUTHWELL 

9JOO  (3bi  110yds  Ch)i  1.  MTLANDy  J A 
McCarthy  (3-1  tav);  2,  tibia  tiaaannar 
(6-1);  S.9M  Potato  (50-1).  Bran.  3.  & (O 
Sherwood)  Totrc  £400;  Cl  JO.  P .00.  £1080. 
Dual  P £630.  Tno:  C184J0  CSF*  C1B88. 
LN(tai4f110yd(Ct«1fliKIIK 

CAPTAIR,  Q Upton  (2-1  lav);  2,  Utapta 
PaBcar  (5-1);  3,  Ibrihrin  (13-2).  7 ran. 
IX  10.  (8  Sherwood)  Tota;  £3-30;  £140; 
£1.60.  Dual  F-  £670.  CSP  £1286. 

LN  (2m  4 1 IIDyda  HritaB  1,  SUPER- 
HOC,  B Fenton  (10-11:  X Omariw  p-1 
lev):  3. Heart  of  *pata|l  1-2).  10  ran.  6. 13. 
(R  Craggs)  Tota:  £1380;  £3.60.  £1  JO.  £220 
Dual  F:  64450  Trio:  £5040  CSF:  £6671 
Trlcast  £20585 

MO  (2m  Htaap  1,  OOHB  FOR  LUNCH, 

Mr  J Culloty  (13-8);  2,  Paaaana  Bay  (4-1): 
3,  Bream  And  8Md(2D-1 1.6-4  tav  Scaipal- 
lach.  7 ran.  4. 25.  (MIsaH  Ni)ghl)TolK  P.60; 
£140.  £320.  Ottol  F:  E4.40.CSP.  CBJ7. 

44)0  (2m  HdtaK  1.  WADADA,  D J Bur- 
ehell  (9-2);  2,  RudPs  Pride  (4-1  co-fa*);  a, 
Hertaaan  Tlfal  (11-21 4-1  oo-tav  Dash  To 
Tha  Phone,  Royal  Ctono.  7 ran.  1%.  10  (D 
Burette! I ) Tore:  £450:  £2.40  £290  Dual  F: 
£1280  CSF:  £2206 

4- 20  (2«B  Hd!e>  1,  HAMADRYAD.  R 
DavB  (6-1);  2,  riannbia  Al  Laham  (1 1-4); 
3,  N)piBoat(S-1)  0-4  fav  Top  Fella.  Oran. 
Sh  ML  & (1 Ira  V want)  Tom-  (2L7tt  £230, 
£1 .10  £190  Duel  F:  £990  Trio:  £81. 10.  CSF: 
£2253. 

5- oo  (2m  t*>  i.snraoLK  wo,  B Cah« 
(7-4  (av);  z.  Cast  of  Thoueataa  (6-1);  *, 
Jta  A Mariam  (16-1).  14  ran.  7. 0 (>2*  H 
Revetay)  Tote:  £280  £290  £220  £150 
Dual  F:  £990  Trio:  £87.40  CSF:  £1066. 
PLACXPOTt  El 77.30  QU  AOPOT;  E23.B0. 

• Eimntag  restate  page  14- 

• Lord  Kartlngton.  chairman  ol  ha  British 
Harseraemg  Board,  opened  Bath's  EimH- 
Itort  aland  bBlora  racing  at  he  Someran 
track  yesterday. 


318-055  MOHTVIIK  (26)  (0)  D M)didlB  4^-1D 

«DD-aOLRP1WLUeXY(106)(D)(BP)MlB9Hii7-8-1D Jlbmrtl 

008-300  TmUtflOtmilaitya  Wane  44WI J Cured  8 

24800-2  UMMOORCHAHBMY  (17)  (OTEMMUy  5-8-8 jaBbxhB 


, 9,  naaaaf  Cnpwd  T.8 

i<M  Brara  6 8 11 T Ives  2-1  (J  D BathriQ  9 ran 

9-3  Santaoor  Ctumoiay.  5-1  Qusena  Consul  5-1  Teruutn.  Cation  Fun.  Oymcrak  PtaiNera.  7-1 
Hght  hWl  8-1  Lafl  The  Ueky.  «-i  Berreid  Saven.  Al  Beat 


3^5  WMOMBJ.  Mi  HADSH  STAKES  SYO  71 100yds  C2^«1 


05  WSMYL0VO(11)JBBiiks9-O 


3-3  HAIHLIAHO  (16)  U SBKda  8-0 K Darley  > 

(M4  BELTIHS CLOUDS (19) P Harris B-0 AHhidT 

SKTUOKT  Iflss  U WUUgsn  9-0 JFtaafagB 

DO  DUPaLBUHOND(16)GOtdn>yd  8-6 ~.KMa4 

0 tUNNALOU(18)SHfaaai8-e VWbedb) 

4B254-Q  BAISSAHT (14) C Bnasai 8-6 Jtarel 

MV MUHEP  DBase 8-8 idWHckl 

0 WBM  CA12T (17)C  Fatmorsl  8-6 PMaKaaeaB 

l||6m«  Q Mrlarwa  7,  Rad  Tha  Cfaedr  6 
3 B O R Price  1 1-10  CEl  Anmtrong)  6 ran 

4-8  MartgUaaa  4-1  IMt  The  ctouds.  6-2  NataaaL  i2-i  Hwulou.  He's  My  Love.  26-1  Depot 
Dtaatota.  50-1  Winn  Cslay.  Nee  Reg«n».  SkyUgM 


4.25  MOL  RLUSS*  KAHMMP  3 TO  Im  » O/M 

1 5084)  PORrUOUHMUL(1«DNIchona 6-7 

2 1340-2  SEES  HTUHEH  6)  JBbbXb  6-4 

2 036-  PMHROM  PATE  (948)  CRflmm  9-7  ___ 


.J  Canada 
— J0riaa4 


B 

• 

7 

0 

9 

10 

11 

11m 


3330-20  BAOSYS  FTRST  (3*)  M Jonnstaa  9-0 

8391-2  HONORABLE  RWATE(H)  R Hannon  8-13 
34-34  5WHTMSS  MHSELF {10)9 Bjan 6-13  . 


1 

...  (8)7 

064B  FAtHYW1NeS(#) Urj J Ramsden 8-4 KRtdmB 

5-61  PBKTOAI.UIIHT(22)  JOvBn  B-3 AUoOtaaaS 

365008  — C— CT11 R HoHnsheta  B-8 ; JCaMrll 

002845  TAMYTOSSfanmod  8-3 T Sprriw  2 

£35-0  WURA(B5)JBethad  W6 PFwaay(S)10 


ITM  MvwtogaB,lWaHB  Im  7,  Pwpatata  IMS  6 
10SB. tarn  MNlBOBThwarnii  6-ri  (A3»awatt)  10r» 

BattfaR  1 v-«  Fabywlags.  7-2SM  ■ UrLota.84  HononUrEMiB.  7-1  Smetneai  Haraea.  Portueuan  L& 
8-1  Perpetual  UpL  9-1  Tarry.  14-1  Prtenose  Puh.  Baileys  Ftm 


5J>0  BOM  6 CfKWHMMHOIP  8YO  Im  41 0^98 

1 f11D55  MSmASPECTO  (133(D)  HJohnsBn  8-7 

. 2 (B8-818  JtMPTHEUOHTS  (16)  (0)E  Woods  6-2 

2 00-01X3  miATBtHC  PLOT  (11)f>^  tea  Jfbmsdm  B-1  „ 

4 030421  0000-FOEBMMBER(BS)(P)BEtt9on94  _ 

E CDO-PTASHJR  (16)0  Monet  64 

6 D5B06-0  NOR  BRWT(24)J  Carr  8-12  . 

7 3-03922  UOM|1S)C Britain B-l» 

B 00-08  9AUUH  (IS)  Simao* 8-10 

• 800-62  CHAMPAGNE  WAIdOOR  (22)  (BF)  M Canterin' B-1 

TOP  FOMlWfa  awOePemwDaamr  >,  Uaei  7,  daWm  6 

19S5r  Orem  Lmd  3 8 10  K Barky  M (SC  Mbai*)  13  im 

BNttop  4-1  Uont.  6-2  Go-Oo-PmwMtogar.  Strategic  Ploy.  1V2  Jump  Tba  UghhL  7-1  Uhtor  Arpeao. 
Champagne  Warrior.  6-1  SMatm.  18-1  TataJIr.  25-1  Mar  Eaprtt 


• BUnkered  today  for  tbe  first  time:  GOODWOOD:  2.4D  Wlsam;  4.45  Magnolia. 
BEVERLEY:  &25  Pearl  Venture. 


Fetherston-Godley  appeals 


ARTIN  FETHERSTON- 
GODLEY  is  to  appeal 
against  the  decision  to  place 
Xenophon  Of  Cunaxa  second 
after  his  head  win  over  Zygo 
ait  Newbury  on  Sunday. 

The  pair  bumped  twice  in- 
side the  final  forlong  but, 
though  the  interference  was 
ruled  accidental,  the  stewards 
derided  that  it  lad  affected 
the  outcome  of  the  race  and 

reversed  the  placings. 

Xenophon  Of  Cunaxa’s 
jockey  David  Harrison 
couldn't  believe  the  outcome. 
“I  thought  the  .Interference 
was  caused  by  the  other 


horse,"  he  said.  And  Fether- 
ston-Godley said;  “In  blustery 
conditions  and  on  ground  like 
that  I think  that  was  harsh.  It 
was  six  of  one  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  other.” 


GOODWOOD 

BEVERLEY 


FULL  RESULTS  SERVICE  168 
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Soccer 


Howey  in, 
Wright  out 
of  luck 


Ian  Ross 


s THE  England 
squad  flew  off  with  at 
least  one  surprise 
^^^Wpassenger  on  their 
nine-day  Far  Eastern  exercise 
yesterday,  history  repeated  it- 
self for  the  stay-at-home  Mark 
Wright  when  he  was  told  he 
would  not  be  fit  to  play  in 
next  month’s  European 
Championship  finals. 

Predictably,  the  Liverpool 
defender  was  ordered  to  rest 
for  at  least  four  weeks  after 
ligament  damage  was  con- 
firmed by  the  scan  he  had  on 
the  left  knee  he  injured  on 
Saturday  against  Hungary. 

This  will  be  the  third  time 
Wright  has  had  to  miss  a 
major  tournament  because  of 
late  injury.  “He  has  had  to  be 
pulled  out  of  the  England 
squad,’1  said  the  Liverpool 
manager  Roy  Evans.  “This  is 
a big  blow  to  England  and  to 
Mark  because  he  has  had  an 
exceptional  season. 

"He  will  not  be  fit  for  at 
least  a month.  The  early  opin- 
ion is  that  he  will  not  require 
surgery  on  the  in  jury.  Even 
so,  we  will  have  to  be  patient 
and  allow  it  to  settle  down.'1 

Four  years  ago,  on  the  eve 
of  the  last  European  finals  in 
Sweden,  Wright  withdrew 
from  Graham  Taylor's  squad 
with  Achilles  tendon  and 
groin  injuries.  In  1986.  he  was 
similarly  unfortunate  in  frac- 
turing a shin  bone  shortly  be- 
fore England  departed  for  the 
World  Cup  finals  in  Mexico. 

Wright's  travails  meant 
that  a new  face  travelled  on 
England’s  plane  to  Beijing 
yesterday  — Newcastle's 
Steve  Howey,  who  had  a late 
call-up  from  Terry  Venables. 
The  24-year-old  central 
defender  appeared  to  be  out  of 
contention  for  a European 


Championship  place  after  in' 
jii ring  a hamstring  at  Liver- 
pool last  month,  which  put 
him  out  of  his  club’s  final 
seven  games. 

But  with  Wright  now  out 
and  Tony  Adams  still  strug- 
gling, Howey  has  reaped  the 
benefit  of  the  intensive  reha- 
bilitation work  he  put  in  with 
the  Newcastle  physio  Derek 
Wright.  ‘Tin  a generally  fit 
lad  and  I’ve  got  no  worries,” 
be  said  as  he  took  his  place  in 
the  27-strong  squad.  "I  won’t 
let  the  gaffer  down.  If  he 
wants  me,  Fm  ready.  Nobody 
could  be  more  proud  to  play 
for  their  country  than  me." 

Venables  will  announce  his 
final  22  for  Euro  96  after  the 
England  party  — which  also 
includes  17  coaches,  officials 
and  FA  councillors  — returns 
next  week  after  playing  China 
on  Thursday  and  a Hong 
Kong  team  on  Sunday.  Before 
boarding  the  12-hour  flight  to 
Beijing  he  defended  the  trip 
as  far  more  than  a glorified 
fitness  test  for  the  likes  of  Ad- 
ams and  Alan  Shearer. 

“It's  very  Important  that  we 
learn  something  about  that 
part  of  the  world.  We're  all 
pretty  ignorant  about  what 
goes  on  out  there,”  he  said. 

“We  wouldn't  have  been 
criticised  if  we'd  gone  to 
America  for  10  hours.  But  in 
2002  England  will  hopefully 
be  playing  in  the  World  Cup 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  The 
England  group  must  find  out 
about  it  because  I've  got  to 
tell  you  they  are  going  to  be 
the  next  rising  powers  in  the 
game,  the  likes  of  China  and 
Japan.” 

• Wright’s  Liverpool  team- 
mate Stan  Collymore  had  cor- 
rective surgery  on  a double 
hernia  at  the  weekend.  Ever- 
ton's  Duncan  Ferguson  had 
his  third  hernia  operation  in 
14  months  last  week. 


Wilkinson  hails 
Rush  signing 


IAN  RUSH  opened  another 
chapter  in  his  illustrious 
career  yesterday  when  he 
moved  between  two  tradi- 
tional trans-Pennine  rivals, 
Liverpool  and  Leeds  United, 
on  a free  transfer,  writes  Ian 
Ross. 

With  an  understandable 
degree  of  reluctance,  the  vet- 
eran Welsh  striker  severed 
the  umbilical  cord  that  bound 
him  to  Airfield  for  16  years  in- 
terrupted only  by  a brief  so- 
journ with  Juventus. 

Liverpool  were  unwilling  to 
offer  more  than  a 12-month 
contract  to  a player  who  will 
be  35  In  October. 

Like  many  other  clubs  at 
home  and  abroad,  Leeds  did 
not  hesitate  to  offer  a two- 
year  deal.  It  is  likely  to  net 
Rush  in  excess  of  £1  million. 

Liverpool’s  all-time  leading 
scorer  departed  Anfield  a sad- 
der, if  rather  richer,  man. 
“After  so  long  it  hasn’t  really 
sunk  in  yet  but  I do  feel  like 
an  18-year -old  today,"  he  said. 
"I  have  never  settled  for 
second  best  in  my  career  and 
I do  not  intend  to  do  so  now.  It 
was  important  to  me  that  I 


remained  at  the  highest  poss- 
ible level  and  that  I joined  a 
club  of  ambition,  a club 
capable  of  winning  things.  ” 

Rush's  arrival  at  a club  that 
was  almost  embroiled  in  the 
struggle  to  avoid  relegation 
last  season'  will  signal  the 
start  of  major  restructuring. 

Having  refused  to  bow  to  a 
vociferous  minority  who 
called  for  his  resignation 
after  the  Coca-Cola  Cup  final 
defeat,  the  Leeds  manager 
Howard  Wilkinson  is  now 
seemingly  intent  upon  shuf- 
fling the  pack. 

‘T  am  hoping  Ian  could 
prove  to  be  as  influential  a 
signing  as  I have  made  in  my 
managerial  career."  said  Wil- 
kinson. “He  still  has  both  the 
appetite  and  the  ability  to  suc- 
ceed. I am  certain  this  signing 
will  prove  to  everybody  that 
Leeds  United,  as  a club,  still 
means  business.” 

Yesterday's  developments 
will  no  doubt  find  favour  with 
Rush's  prospective  striking 
partner.  Tony  Yeboah.  who 
recently  complained  about 
the  lack  of  top-quality  foot- 
ballers at  the  Yorkshire  club. 


Kinkladze  ‘very  happy9  to 
stay  with  City,  says  Lee 


[ANCHESTER  CITY'S 
I chairman  Francis  Lee 
yesterday  said  that  Georgi 
Kinkladze,  an  obvious  target 
for  leading  British  clubs,  was 
still  “very  happy"  at  Maine 
Road  despite  relegation  to  the 
First  Division. 

Lee.  just  back  from  holiday, 
said:  "Georgi  and  his  mother 
were  at  my  home  and  we  had 
a very  friendly  chat  The  last 
thing  he  said  to  me  was  'I  will 
see  you  on  July  8'.  That  is 
when  our  preseason  training 
starts.” 

Celtic  are  reportedly  will- 
ing to  offer  £5  million  for 
Kinkladze  — £3  million  more 
than  City  paid  Dinamo  Tbilisi 
last  summer  — but  Lee  insists 


the  Georgian  midfielder  will 
not  be  sold. 

Lee  is  aware  that  Kink- 
la  dze's  departure  would 
undermine  him  at  Maine 
Road.  City's  fans,  who  voted 
the  midfielder  Player  of  the 
Year,  last  week  called  for  the 
dismissal  of  Alan  Ball,  ap- 
pointed manager  by  Lee  in 
July,  in  a newspaper  poll. 

Glenn  Hoddle  will  play  his 
final  game  in  Chelsea  colours 
on  July  28  in  a testimonial  for 
the  family  of  the  former  Swin- 
don physio  Kevin  Morris, 
who  committed  suicide  in 
1994.  Hoddle.  a former  Swin- 
don manager,  helped  arrange 
the  match  at  the  County 
Ground. 


Tea/ntalk. 
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The  tomorrow  people . . . Van  der  Meyde,  who  notched  a hat-trick  in  Friday’s  6-0  win,  sets  up  an  attack  while  Hos£,  right  who  scored  one  and  made  three,  runs  at  the  defence  Paul  faith 

Erin  learns  from  sons 


While  the  seniors  prepared  for  tomorrow’s  European  Cup  final  the 
Amsterdam  club’s  youth  were  in  Ireland.  Michael  Walker  reports 


THEY  have  a lot  of 
sayings  at  Ajax.  If 
Confucius  were 
around  today  It 
would  probably  be  as 
the  proverb-consultant  to  the 
Amsterdam  club. 

“Brutil  Hose?  Yes,  he  is 
good  and,  yes,  he  did  play 
well  last  night  He  can  read 
all  about  that  in  the  press  but 
we  are  no  longer  interested  in 
last  night.  At  Ajax  we  tell 
everyone:  “Tomorrow  is  al- 
ready yesterday.*” 

On  this  occasion  the 
speaker  passionately  repeat- 
ing the  words  of  wisdom  was 
Floriga  Thoolen,  one  of"  the 
Ajax  backroom  men;  the 
player  in  question.  Hose,  is 
the  16-year-old  centre  forward 
of  their  famous  youth  team. 

Both  man  and  boy  were 
part  of  a large  Ajax  squad  in 


Belfast  at  the  weekend  as  sur- 
prising participants  in  the 
annnai  West  Belfast  festival 
The  organising  committee 
had  the  idea  a couple  of 
months  ago  and  managed  to 
contact  Co  Adriaanse,  the  di- 
rector of  youth  development 
at  Ajax,  and  convince  him  of 
the  benefits  of  the  trip. 

The  magnitude  of  the  coup 
— getting  the  most  presti- 
gious youth  team  In  the  worfr 
to  free  a local  select  side  — 
was  seen  at  Friday's  recep- 
tion on  the  Springfield  Road. 
Even  Gerry  Adams,  the  unof- 
ficial president  of  West  Bel- 
fast turned  up  to  congratu- 
late the  organisers. 

Unfortunately  Adams  and 
the  henchmen  did  not  stay 
around  long  enough  to  hear 
Thoolen’s  moving  speech 
about  the  overriding  impor- 


tance of  football  compared 
with  religion  or  politics.  Foot- 
ball he  mused,  breaks  down 
the  barriers  erected  by 
politicians. 

The  local  team,  selected 
from  both  the  Catholic  and 
protestant  communities,  pro- 
vided a fine  example  of  that 
but  Belfast  sadly,  has  prob- 
lems too  difficult  to  be  over- 
come by  an  under- 18  football 
match.  And  there  are  not 
many  Protestants  prepared  to 
travel  to  the  fringe  of  a na- 
tionalist bousing  estate 
awash  with  Irish  tricolours  to 
watch  a game. 

The  boys  of  Ajax  may  have 
guessed  as  much  when  they 
were  taken  on  a tour  of  the 
Falls  and  the  Shankill  — “the 
only  roads  in  Belfast,”  joked  a 
festival  organiser. 

But  the  welcome  Ajax 


received  when  they  ran  out  at 
Celtic  Park  was  typically 
warm,  even  if  the  crowd  was 
only  a fraction  of  the  3,000 
that  had  turned  out  in  Dublin 
the  previous  evening.  Hos6 
had  scored  twice  in  Ajax's  3-2 
victory  there  and  against  the 
Belfast  lads  he  got  another 
and  set  np  three  more  in  a 
comfortable  6-0  win. 

Hose’s  speed  and  skills 
were  complemented  by  those 
of  Andy  van  der  Meyde,  who 
got  a hat-trick,  and  the 
relaxed  sweeping  of  Tim  de 
Cler.  The  performances  of 
these  three  impressed  a back- 
room staff  that  included  Dick 
de  Groot;  along  with  the  ab- 
sent youth-team  captain  Rob- 
ert Ravensbergen  the  quartet 
is  expected  to  make  the  step 
up  when  the  time  comes. 

That  may  be  sooner  rather 
than  later.  Ajax  have  no  fear 
about  throwing  young  players 
into  the  big  time,  but  in  a cou- 
ple of  seasons  the  call  for  the 
four  teenagers  may  be  out  of 


necessity  rather  than  choice. 

Ajax  may  have  developed  in 
to  the  most  influential  club 

side  in  European  football 
may  just  have  won  their  third 
successive  Dutch  title  and 
may  be  due  to  move  in  to  the 
new  50.000-capacity  Amster- 
dam Arena  in  August,  but  in 
financial  terms  they  are  still 
some  way  short  of  the  team 
chosen  to  christen  the  sta- 
dium, AC  Milan. 

Tomorrow,  when  Edgar 
Davids  walks  into  the  Olym- 
pic Stadium  in  Rome  to  face 
Juventus  in  the  European 
Cup  final  he  will  be  wearing 
the  frmbus-red  stripe  of  Ajax 
for  the  last  time.  Out  of  con- 
tract at  the  end  of  this  season 
Davids  Is  set  to  join  Milan 
along  with  the  brilliant  de- 
fender Michael  Reiziger.  For 
Reiziger,  who  is  suspended 
for  the  final  tomorrow  is  al- 
ready yesterday. 

With  Winston  Bogarde,  Jari 
Litmanen  and  Patrick  Klui- 
vert  all  coming  to  the  end  of 


their  contracts,  next  season 
Ajax  may  feel  the  heed  to  add 
another  initial  to  their  cele- 
brated “TIPS  appraisal"  sys- 
tem. Next  to  T for  technique,  I 
for  intelligence,  P for  Person- 
ality and  S for  Speed  could 
crane  Lfbr  Loyalty. 

But  it  will  not  come 
cheaply,  according  to  Ronald 
de  Boer.  “Teams  in  Italy  and 
Spain  can  give  so  much 
money  to  the  players  now.  If 
Ajax  can  ease  that  gap  a little 
bit  you  can  say  2 want  to  stay 
at  Ajax  because  they  play 
beautiful  football." 

Hie  Ajax  board  may  decide 
post-Bosman  the  time-  has 
come  to  dig  deep.  However,,  if 
they  decide  that  they  do  not 
have  the  wallets  to  compete 
with  the  Milans  and  Madrids 
they  can  always  take  encour- 
agement from  another  piece 
of  wisdom  handed  out  by  the 
coaching  staff:  “He  who  is 
not  strong  must  be  smart” 
Not  the  kind  of  advice  you  see 
cm  Belfast  gables  too  often. 


Collins  set  to 
join  Monaco 

“THE  Scotland  midfielder 
f John  Collins  is  to  join 
Monaco  on  July  1,  the  day 
after  his  contract  with 
Celtic  ends,  which  means 
that  under  the  Bosnian  rul- 
ing the  Parkhead  club  will 
receive  no  fee,  writes  Pat- 
rick Glenn. 

Last  season  Celtic,  who 
paid  Hibernian  £920,000  for 
Collins  in  1990,  refused 
offers  of  more  than  £2  mil- 
lion from  Middlesbrough 
and  Everton  for  the  29- 
year-old. 

Sunderland  and  Everton 
are  competing  for  Oldham's 
England  Under-21  right- 
back  Chris  Makin.  Everton 
had  a £1  million  offer 
rejected  last  season. 

Charlton  Athletic  have 
released  eight  players, 
among  them  the  defender 
John  Humphrey  and  and 
striker  Garry  Nelson,  both 
35.  West  Ham  have  given  a 
free  transfer  to  the  winger 
Dale  Gordon,  a £750,000 
signing  from  Rangers  in 
1993. 


Results 


Soccer 

wonts  cup  oujuumnsi  Mbhm 
me  Second  round,  —Band  hp  61 
Kite  1.  Si  Lucia  0 (agg:  6-1);  Barbados  1. 
Dominica  0 (ago:  2 -Of. 

Rugby  League 

STATS  OF  OHIO IK  SCRIES:  Now  South 
Wal«  14.  Queensland  6. 

Tennis 

OS  USD  CLAY  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Flor- 
ida]: Fhwfa  J Etottenbarg  (Aua)  bt  C 
WoadrvH  (USt  7-6  2-6.  7-6. 

WOULD  TVAM  CUP  (Dussotdorfl  rtmd 
qk  SwttzarUnd  3,  Germany  O;  Spam 
2.  Sweden  I. 

DAVIS  CUPi  SoraMUrfoan  xeaet  Pool  Ai 
ArabaJun  bt  Sudan  2-1,  Senegal  bt  Etfito- 
pta  2—1;  San  Marina  bt  Iceland  3-0.  Pool 
Bt  Turkey  bi  Benin  3-0;  Georgia  bt  Tunisia 
2-1:  Armenia  bl  Bosnia  2-1. 

Golf 


Scots  head  for  States  in  disrepair 


Patrick  Glenn  says  that  Craig  Brown  has 
worrying  problems  to  solve  before  Euro  96 


{Thame):  Pint 
round:  S Torrance  {Seal)  bt  M James 
(Eng)  241:  H-A  Jhnanaa  (Sp)  bl  B Lane 
(Eng)  tup,  C Montgomerie  (Scotl  bt  C 
Rocu  mi  lup:  • Leaver  (Gan  be  J Pame- 
•ii-  rSwni  M 20th. 

COLONIAL  TOURNAMENT  {Texas): 

(US  unless  staled):  172  C 
Pavln  69.  67. 67.  69.  274  J Slumsn  63. 67. 
TO.  66.  27S  R Mediate  68. 66.  68.  73.  277 
D Lo»0  III  72.  70.  68.  67.  278  B Crenshaw 
71.  71.  rn  66:  T Tones  72.  84  75.  07,  3 
Jones  87.  76.  63.  67.  P SI  swan  68  89.  72. 
68.  379  J Leonard  73  69.  CS.  71.  j Gal. 
Uglier  66  70  71  72  200  J Ozakl  (Japan) 
1 TO  69  70.  282  B Faian  72  70.  72.  E& 
B Mayter  70. 69. 73.  70.  L Nelson  76.  67. 63. 
70.  J Gather  70  GO.  72.  71;  B Lietzke  71. 
71. 68  72  C siadher  68  68.  73.  72  T Puts* 
69  7!  73  u McCumtur  89  (B  71  74 
G f.'ortjjn  70  67  70  75  Also,  288  V 
Singh  ,Fi|»  ri  n « 284  C P.iny 
,*..141  7C  t»  7S  TO  S OrjIeiAusifia  T2  67 
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SCOTLAND  fly  to  Amer- 
ica this  morning  for 
their  .final  warm-up 
matches  for  the  European 
Championship  — against  the 
United  States  in  Connecticut 
on  Sunday  and  Colombia  in 
M iami  tomorrow  week  — dog- 
ged by  key  injuries. 

The  Rangers  striker  Ally 
McCoisti  Scotland's  current 
top  scorer  by  some  distance 
with  18  goals,  is  the  latest 
serious  doubt  because  of  the 
recurring  calf  muscle  prob- 
lem that  kept  him  out  of  the 
Scottish  Cup  final  against 
Heart  of  Midlothian  at  Hamp- 
den Park  on  Saturday. 

McCoisfs  club-mate  Alan 
McLaren,  the  central  de- 
fender who,  during  the  Euro- 
pean qualifying  matches,  was 
arguably  the  soundest  mem- 
ber of  the  three-man  system 
alongside  Colin  Hendry  and 
Colin  Calderwood,  is  not  on 


77  28S  S Skington  (Aua)  73.  70.  71.  71. 
288  N Price  (Zlmb)  89.  70.  72.  77.  282  G 
Waite  (NZ)  71,  TO.  72,  76.  2*1  E Els  (SA) 
75.  69.  71.  76 


Badminton 


SlfiP  (Hong  Kong)-  Ubar  Cop:  Group  he 
Indonesia  S.  Russia  0:  China  5.  Japan  0. 
ftotp  Be  South  Korea  6.  England  0:  Den- 
mark 5.  Hong  Kong  0. 

Baseball 

NATIONAL  LEA  CUB  Atlanta  9.  Cincin- 
nati & Chicago  T.  Florida  B (litoral;  Hous- 
ton 4.  Pittsburgh  3:  Colorado  10.  St  Louis  X 
Los  Angola  4.  Philadelphia  5;  Son  Outgo 
4.  Montreal  3:  San  Francisco  1.  No*  York  0 
(1st  gome);  Son  Francisco  6.  New  York  2 
(2nd  game).  I eodtng  wwSrupn  NeoUm 
Division:  1.  Atlanta  (W28-L15- 
PcLOSI-GBU);  2.  Montreal  (28-16- 
3,  Philadelphia  (71-21-. 500-051-  Central 
Division,  1.  Houston  (W22-L23- 
PCL489-GB0);  2.  Chicago  (20-24-  4S5-1X); 
3.  Cincinnati  (18-22-A21-2K).  Nolen 
Division,  T.  San  Diego  (W27-LI7- 
PCL8t4-GB0);  2.  Son  Francisco  (22-20- 
-524-4);  3.  LOS  Angela  (Z3-22-.5 11-4JJ. 
AMERICAN  iiUMir-  Boston  12.  Oak- 
land Z Cleveland  8.  Texas  & Baltimore  8. 
Seattle  7:  New  York  1.  California  1ft  Min- 
nesota 2.  Mlhveuftee  4;  Kansas  City  2. 
Toronto  3.  Detroit  3.  Chicago  14.  Lending 
sternness:  Eastern  DMiluui  1,  New 

York  (VU24-L16-PCL 600-0 801:  2.  Baltimore 
(23-16- -561-1X):  3.  Toronto  (20-27-  476-5] 
Central  DMstom  1.  Cleveland  (W2B-U3- 
Pet 683-0 BO);  2.  Chicago  (24-18- -S71-4X); 
3.  Milwaukee  120-20-500-7*)  Weston 
Division!  1.  Texas  (W27-L16- 
PcL628-QBte:  2.  Seattle  (32-2D..S24-4X):  3. 
Oakland  (20-21-.488-6}. 

Cycling 

onto  DTTAUAxIMrd  stage  I iWkmi  1. 
G Lombardi  ill)  Polh  4hr  54mln  4Zsec;  2 S 
Zanlnl  iftl  Gewtss:  3 S UardneKo  Ktl 
Siiaco.  4 A Edo  (Sp)  Keime  5 F GuidJ  |li| 
Scrvjn*.  6 M (It)  Amve  8 Vita. 

7.  D KDnvdlev  (Bui|  6Kt  8 0 Zjnnilcr  (111 
AM  9 M Manzoni  (Hi  Bcsl&no  10  G Mio- 
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the  trip  to  the  States  and  will 
probably  miss  Euro  96. 

McLaren  will  have  an  ex- 
ploratory operation  on  his 
right  knee  tomorrow.  It  is 
hoped  the  trouble,  which  has 
confined  his  training  in  the 
last  four  months  to  a few 
lengths  of  the  swimming  pool 
each  day,  is  nothing  more 
complicated  than  a cyst  that 
can  be  removed  without  last- 
ing effect 

If  McLaren  is  found  to  have 
a more  serious  problem  — the 
results  of  the  arthroscopic 
surgery  should  be  known 
tomorrow  afternoon  — his 
place  in  England  will  be  taken 
by  Middlesbrough’s  Derek 
Whyte,  who  will  understudy 
for  the  Rangers  player  during 
the  next  eight  days. 

McLaren  has  not  made  too 
many  optimistic  noises 
recently  about  his  prospects 
of  facing  Holland,  England 


saglla  (111  Panaris  ak  same  lima.  LwJng 
owwP  rtxrringK  1,  Zanlnl  I6tv  37mln 
asae  2,  MarttnaUp  sL  3.  Lombardi  at  4mk 
4.  QuJdi  al  14;  fi.  Bon  tempi  st  ft  Edo  at  18, 
7.  Abdoujaparov  (Uzb)  Rom,  at  B.  □ Bra- 
mob  (It)  Pan  arte  al  2ft  9,  M Travorsani  no 
Carrara  al  22: 10,  Manzoni. 

Basketball 

NBA:  Eastern  Canfermxro  playH 
Iknfa  Chicago  121,  Orlando  83  (Chicago 
lead  aeries  1-0) 

Cricket 

SCCOKD  XI  CHAHPKMCSHIP  {Today. 
11.0):  AbbalehalnM  School:  Ess  ax 
300-Sdee  (A  P Grayson  137.  A J E Hlbbert 
50).  Derbyshire  4&-1.  Ashford:  Kent  384-0 
(M  J Walkor  83.  N R Tsyior  82,  B J Phillips 
57 mx  Brown  4-81.  Roberts  4-881  Botdanc 
Durham  4ii-7dee  (j  Wood  mono,  OJC 
Ligertwood  80.  D A BlenMron  70.  M J Foo- 
ter 67).  Sussex  37-0.  Oakham:  Letooelw- 
shtnj  £25  (v  P Clarfca  8ft  Yates  B-6G)  Lon- 
cashlra  176-6  (I  d Austin  78).  OKtedb 
Surrey  372-Sdee  (I  j Ward  1B4no.  B C 
HalllaakB  100,  P Skuao  82).  Netting ham- 
snlre  18-0.  SaOhonotom  Glamorgan  1 12 

(Udal  6-15).  Hampshire  W8-7  (U  J Thura- 

na*d  50no).  Woo-tart  Gloucestershire 
201  (N  j Trahior  104;  Rawnaley  7-66). 
Worcestershire  89-1  (V  F SotenM  64no). 


Ice  Hockey 


Detroit  2.  Colorado  3 (at) 
(Colorado  lead  senes  1-0). 

Real  Tennis 

LAURKNT-PSRRIER  MASTERS 
(Queen's)'  Third  plane  play  olfl  J Snow 

1GB)  M C Bray  (QB)  6-3.  8-1. 

Sailing 

INTERNATIONAL  505  EUROPA  CUP 

(Italy):  1. 1 Barker 70  Crlpps  (QB)  3.75pte,-  2. 
J Moiler/J  Bopen-Maffer  (Deni  115:  3.  U 
GoergeiB  Gaerge  iGerl  2ft  4 R Bctsrhoni 
P Jacoi  (Bum:)  21-5  J De  Cer(juS  Uoeckli 
<SwitZ|  Sl'5. 6 H Ballera’O  Tees  lots  iGer) 
25. 


and  Switzerland  in  Group  A. 
It  would  appear  that  Scot- 
land’s manager  Craig  Brown 
should  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption of  McLaren's 
absence. 

McCoLst  is,  at  best,  a seri- 
ous doubt  for  the  match 
against  the  United  States.  He 
was  examined  by  Rangers’ 
doctor  yesterday.  “It  is  touch 
and  go  for  Sunday,”  said 
Brown,  “but  the  doctor  be- 
lieves be  should  be  okay  for 
the  Colombia  game.” 

Brown  stressed  that 
McCoLst  would  not  go  to  Euro 
96  if  there  was  the  slightest 
doubt  about  his  fitness  for 
Scotland's  opening  match 
against  Holland  on  June  10. 

“That  applies  to  every 
player,"  Brawn  said.  "I  won’t 
have  anyone  who  is  not  right 
for  the  opening  game.  We 
can't  take  that  kind  of  risk  in 
such  circumstances.  It  has 
happened  to  us  before  in 
World  Cups  and  it's  not  worth 
It 

“Although  we've  named 
our  squad  already,  we  don’t 


MALTA  MASTERS,  Plate  M Data  (Engl 
bl  J Rood  (Eng)  8-3. 


Squash 


(Egypt): 
: P Moot  (Scot)  M M Calms 


(Eng)  D-15, 15-11, 18-7.  15-8. 

Evening  Racing 

MUSSELBURGH 
830  (Sft  I,  RAYFORD  THRUST,  J Car- 
roll  lev B<10  lav):  a.  Had  Romance  (11-2); 
3,  Caaof  Cottaga  (14-1).  5 ran.  ZS.3X.IJ 
Berry]  Tote:  11.90;  .10.  £2.30.  Dual  F: 

£2.80.  CSF:  £6  38. 

7AO  (In  *f  Uyite):  1«  LORD  ADVO- 
CATE V Hallway  (14-1);  8,  Quid  Daatoa 
(11-2):  3,  ItunpMl  (33-1).  15-8  lav  North- 
ern Motto.  15  ran.  IX.  sh  IW.  p Nolan) 
Tote:  £11  00;  mo,  £2.40.  £1210.  Dual  F: 
C35.00.  Trio:  Not  won.  CSF:  £9020.  Tricot 
£235622 

TJ«  dm  St  33ydi>  4,  LORD  OP  THN 
MANOR,  J Weaver  (4-a  (eve  a,  Shata 
Stevta  Oat  (25-1);  *,  UnM  Jay 

(8-2).  4 ran.  8,  3X.  (M  Johnston)  Tote- 
£1.30.  Dual  F:  E4.H0.  CSF-  E7S4. 

SAW  (fm  1 Syria):  1,  ELITE  RAOMO,  L 
Chamock  (5-1),  3.  Langtanfcn  (20-1);  3, 
Abaoteto  Rater  [8-4  lav).  11  ran.  X.  IX.  (N 
Tinkler)  Tote-  EG .20:  £1-80.  £420.  £1.80. 
Duel  F-  £28.20.  Trio.  £88.30.  CSF:  £85.70. 
LOO  (fm  Kite)  f.  MAZ COBAIL  K 
Dart  ay  (6-4  fivl;  a,  T armor,  (14-1);  3,  Ha. 
poteen1*  Return  (33-1)  11  ran.  1JL  2 (P 
Makin)  Tale:  El.Sft  £1.80.  £5.90.  C2AL 
Dual  F:  £22.80.  Trio:  £194.10.  CSF-  0232 
Tricot  £46870. 

0.00  (Tf  1,  MURRAY'S 

MAZDA,  D Wright  125-1):  2,  Parallel 
Fkyn  (5-2  lav);  3,  Mia  IN— lla  (10-1).  13 
ran.  IK.  13L  [J  Eyre)  Toto:  £27.10:  E290L 
£2.20.  £290.  Dual  F E2EL50.  Trio:  £127.80. 
CSF:  £89-74.  Trieaat  E664.W. 

PUCEPOTi  £29  60.  OUMOPOTi  £7.40. 

WINDSOR 

Saf  B (1m  67yds):  1,  CAPE  PWSON,  M 

Fenian  03-2..  8.  Tauten  .100-1)-  3,  &- 


have  to  register  them  until 
May  29.  so  we'll  have  a much 
clearer  picture  by  then.  We’ll 
certainly  know  about 
McLaren  and,  most  probably, 
about  McCoist.  too.  Even 
after  the  deadline,  any  of  die 
competing  countries  will  be 
allowed  replacements  if  their 
players  sustain  incapacitat- 
ing injuries. 

'Tf  you  ask  for  dispensa- 
tion, the  injured  player  or 
players  have  to  be  examined 
by  Uefa's  doctor,  who  will 
make  sure  the  case  is  genuine 
and  decide  if  the  request  for  a 
replacement  is  justified.” 

With  John  Spencer,  Scott 
Booth,  Gordon  Durie,  Kevin 
Galiacher  and  the  versatile 
Eoin  Jess  aboard.  Brown  has 
cover  for  the  front  line. 

But  McLaren’s  probable 
absence  changes  the  empha- 
sis for  the  American  trip. 
An  under-prepared  central 
defence,  as  was  shown  during 
Scotland's  2-0  defeat  by  Den- 
mark in  Copenhagen  last 
month,  can  be  a fatal 
deficiency. 


(8-1).  4-1  tav  Cttn  Bom  Bom. 
3D  ran.  IX.  nk.  (L  Cowell]  Taut  £7.40: 
aeo.  USJ».  C3Sa  Dual  F:  E 1.234 .20.  Trio: 
£31360.  CSF:  £449  12. 

«L*8  (Bl  lOytfa):  1.  SAUMHDt*  WREN, 
R Hughes  (10-1):  2.  Octefan  Feet  (4-6 
lav}-,  3,  (MX  Aafab*  Ante  (8-1).  8 ran. 
a 5.  (M  Channon)  Tote:  £700;  £2.10.  £1  JO. 
Dual  f-.  E4.10.  CSF:  £17.77.  NR:  Mike's 
Double. 

7.15  (Sf  10|dl)>  1,  MtDKKIHT  ES- 
CAPE. N Carlisle  (16-1);  3,  WNfwood 
newer  (P-4  |t-«ev):  a.  WMow  Me  (7-1). 
9-4  IF-tev  Princely  Sound.  T ran.  2X.  hd.  iC 
Well)  Tom;  EiS.Oft  ESJSO.  £1.60.  Dual  F: 
£46.70.  CSF:  C49.S3. 

MB  (Ira  3f  isapta):  1,  wrniPF.  P 
McCebe  {12-1);  2.  mb  ReetUm  (12-1): 
3,  Ret  Praia  (5-1).  5-2  lav  Clements.  10 
ran.  IK.  5.  (S  WHOame)  Tow  £14.60:  w on 
E3J0,  £1  JO.  Dual  F:  £147.80.  Trio:  JX30S  rn 
CSF:  Cl  17.7ft  TrtaMt  £585  17.  Poly  My 

Son  (ISIS)  withdrawn  not  under  order*. 

Rule  4 applies,  deduction  Up  In  die  E. 
M5  (Of  fOyteOi  1.  PETITE  DAN- 
SEIMS,  B Thomson  (9-1);  3,  WMt  For 
Roato  (9-1);  3,  Sweet  EnmnSne  (11-2). 
4-11  lev  Cherry  Biaeeem.  4 ran.  3X.  L (S 
DOW)  Tote-  £8.70.  Dual  F:  C12J0.  CSF 
£50.75. 

UJUt  (fra  S7yda>  f,  CRAZY  CHEF,  T 
Quinn  (7-1):  3,  Bend  Wavy  (4-1);  J,  Ua- 
le-Ana  Mom  (3-1  lav).  16  ran.  Nk.  X.  (P 
Cole)  Tote:  (7.4ft  £280.  £2.90.  Clio.  Dual 
F £18.40.  Trio:  £12Jft  CSF  £3592.  NR- 
Rom  TiriL 

PLACEPOTl  E2&0020  OUADPOR 

£298.90  —wt 


Fixtures 


Cricket 

TOUR  MATCH  (one  day.  10.45):  Loton: 
Noriftamptoisnire  v Indiana 

Hockey 

WOMEN’S  INTERNATIONAL  (3.g  Lll|s. 
■hall)  Qreoi  Britan  v Argontiria 


Sport  in  brief 

Boxing 

Lennox  Lewis,  paid  £4  million 
to  step  aside  and  let  the  WBC 
heavyweight  champion  Mike 
Tyson  free  the  WBA  holder 
Bruce  Seklon,  yesterday  of- 
fered to  fight  Riddick  Bowe  in 
tiie  interim.  “World  titles  are 
important,  but  so  are  the  big 
fights,"  said  Lewis.  “If  I can’t 
beat  Bowe  I shouldn't  really 
be  going  after  Tyson."  Bowe's 
manager  Rock  Newman  Is 
due  in  London  this  week. 

Cycling 

Stefrno  Zaninl  is  new  le*rk»r 
of  the  Giro  d Italia  after  finish- 
ing second  in  the  third  stage 
from  Messolongl  Giovanni 
Lombardi  pipped  him  to  the 
line  in  an  uphill  all-Italian 
sprint  finish  with  thw  over- 
night leader  Silvio  Martmello 
third-  After  the  three  Greek 
stages  the  riders  rest  today 
and  return  to  Italy  for  tomor- 
row’s circuit  race  at  Ostunl 

Drugs  in  Sport 

The  British  Athletjc  Federa- 
tion are  passing  to  the  IAAF 
the  case  of  Paul  Edwards,  the 
37-yearold  former  UK  shotput 
champion  banned  for  four 
years  after  twice  failing  tests 
for  steroids.  He  claim  c new 
evidence  and  wants  the  case 
reopened. 

Hockey 

Great  Britain  face  two 
women  s internationals 
against  Argentina,  the  World 
Cup  finalists,  today  and 
without  three  of 
their  Olympic  squad.  Clifton’s 
Tammy  Miller  has  shoulder 
and  raff  muscle  problems, 
and  Slough’s  Karen  Brown 
and  Anna  Bennett  are  also 
csrridng  injuries. 

Ice  Hockey 

Hawks  of  the 
National  League  have  wigrwt 

?H-h°  B?uba'  a 23-yfaXSld 
L^aman  centre  who  was 
P^ayBL.°f,tbe  tournament  in 
ChamPionships 
Group  C this  year.  HJs  previ- 

Sok°l  Kiev 
and  the  Paisley  Pirates. 

Basketball 

Clubs  within  the  European 
Uniwi  will  hold  an  advantage 
n^E“ropean  .^“Petitions 

aeason.  Fiba  has  ruled 
that  EU  clubs  can  put  out 
teams  consisting  entirely  of 
foreigners,  but  only  two  may 
come  from  outside  the  EU. 
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Cricket 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


County  Championship:  Warwickshire  v Hampshire 

Reeve  goes  down 
throwing  the  bat 


Ptrid  Foot  art  Edghaston 


ONE  would  think  that 
Dermot  Reeve  had 
quite  enough  mad- 
cap ideas  racing 
mrougn  that  fecund  head  rf 
' his  as  he  lay  awake  at  night, 
counting  the  takings  and  per- 
m mating  his  highly  personal- 
ised theories  about  the  game 
of  cricket 

But  yesterday  he  came  up 
with  an  entirely  new  use  for  a 
bat.  It  is  apparently  an  instru- 
ment to  be  taken  to  the  crease 
and  then  thrown.  This  inno- 
vative act  he  demonstrated 
with  histrionic  flourish  — not 
to  say  rationale  — 15  times 
during  what  was  even  for  him 
a quaint  and  decidedly  cussed 
innings  of  22. 

The  bowler  on  each  occa- 
sion was  Hampshire’s  stand- 
in  captain  Raj  Maru.  left  arm 
and  delivering  mostly  over 
the  wicket.  At  this  stage 
Reeve  argued  that  there 
should  be  no  risk.  Silly  point 
was  stationed  a few  feet  away 
and,  as  Reeve  consistently 


padded  up,  he  was  apt  to  dis- 
pose of  his  bat  completely 
while  avoiding  any  danger  of 
a catch. 

He  had  gone  1 1 overs  before 
scoring  and  now  here  he  was 
making  the  close-in  fielder  in- 
finitely more  vulnerable  to  a 
flying  willow  than  to  a beefy, 
shin-hjgh  cover  drive.  Four 
times  in  one  over  he  turned 
lumberjack,  hurling  his  tim- 
ber around. 

And  then  it  all  went  wrong 
with  what  was,  for  him,  mad- 
dening irony  as  he  was 
caught  at  the  wicket  off  the 
first  ball  after  tea. 

Reeve’s  obduracy,  like  that 
later  of  Brown  and  Giles,  was 
In  vain.  Warwickshire  needed 
an  onerous  259  and  lost  in  the 
end  by  122  runs.  It  was  only 
their  third  home  champion- 
ship defeat  at  Edgbaston  in 
three  seasons. 

Hampshire’s  success 
should  not  be  obscured  by  the 
theoretical  peculiarities  of 
Reeve.  It  was  achieved  with  a 
weakened  side:  Robin  Smith 
had  been  unable  to  bat  be- 
cause of  his  fractured  finger 


and  then  the  already  modest 
attack  was  depleted  still  more 
when  Winston  Benjamin, 
having  taken  the  first  two 
wickets,  broke  down  in  mid- 
over. 

It  was  not  all  bad  luck,  how- 
ever. Nick  Knight  found  him- 
self facing  Milbum  for  the 
remainder  of  the  over  — and 
playing  on  immediately.  He 
had  reached  his  50  with  fours 
on  both  sides  of  the  wicket  off 
Maru  and  looked  quite 
capable  of  keeping  the  target 
within  reach. 

Trevor  Penney  spoiled  his 
own  admirable  and  positive 
innings  on  this  slow  wicket 
with  a needless  pull  at  a 
straight  ball.  He  and  Smith 
disappeared  in  an  over  from 
Connor;  then  Piper,  out  to  a 
diving  catch  in  the  covers, 
and  Welch  went  in  an  oyer 
from  Milbum. 

Maru  switched  his  bowlers 
around  well  at  the  end.  Hamp- 
shire  crowded  round  the 
wicket  and  the  home  side's 
notable  resistance  finally 
failed  with  less  than  two 
overs  to  go. 


Six  for  dead-eye  Malcolm 


Devon  malcolm. 

whose  wayward  bowl- 
ing has  become  a 
trademark,  found  the  tar- 
get with  a vengeance  yes- 
terday, writes  Don  Beet. 
The  Derbyshire  paceman 
hit  the  stumps  five  times 
and  finished  with  six  for  52 
— his  best  for  the  county  — 
as  Glamorgan  were  beaten 
by  1 10  runs  at  Cardiff. 

He  received  sturdy  sup- 
port from  Andrew  Harris, 
who  recorded  a career-best 
four  for  55  as  Glamorgan 
collapsed  to  107  all  out  In 
21.4  overs  bowled  un- 
changed by  the  pair. 


Malcolm  twice  missed  the 
hat-trick.  He  got  rid  of 
Adrian  Dale  and  Matthew 
Maynard,  who  fell  first 
ball,  but  was  thwarted  by 
Tony  Cottey.  Then,  after 
Neil  Kendrick  and  Colin 
Metson  had  fallen  in 
successive  balls,  it  was  left 
to  Darren  Thomas  to  leave 
Malcolm  frustrated  again. 
Cottey  also  stood  in  his  way 
before  being  bowled  for  45. 

Somerset  were  almost 
blown  away  by  Courtney 
Walsh  at  Bristol.  The 
Gloucestershire  captain 
took  five  for  69  and  sent 
Peter  Bowler  to.  hospital 


and  Robin  Turner  to  the 
first  aid  room  as  the  visi- 
tors scrambled  a draw.  A 
short  bafi  gashed  Bowler’s 
face  and  Turner  was  hit 
twice  on  the  left  hand. 

Going  into  file  final  ses- 
sion Somerset  had  slumped 
to  102  for  five  with  only 
Shane  Lee  looking  likely  to 
stay.  He  (heed  44  balls  and 
hit  five  fours  before  being 
almost  knocked  off  his  feet 
by  a Walsh  rocket  that 
trapped  him  leg-before  for 
35. 

But  the  spinner  Jeremy 
Batty  (40  not  out)  saw  Som- 
erset safely  to  171  for  eight. 


Fun  and  games  . . . Kent’s  wicketkeeper  Steve  Marsh,  who  made  127,  can  afford  to  smile  as  Essex's  Neil  Williams  fluffs  a shot  photograph:  tom  jenwns 

Essex  v Kent 

Patel  leads  Valentine’s  Park  massacre 


Paul  Weaver  at  Ilford 


ARREN  ROBINSON 
|and  Stuart  Law  batted 
with  such  easy  author- 
ity in  the  morning  that  the 
Valentine’s  Park  massacre 
came  as  something  of  a shock; 
Essex  lost  their  last  seven 
wickets  for  21  runs  in  83  balls, 
and  Kent  won  by  an  innings 
and  66  runs  just  before  lunch. 

So  ended  a run  of  seven 
championship  wins  for  Essex, 
five  erf  them  at  the  end  of  last 


season,  but  Kent  are  playing 
with  utter  conviction  and  will 
soon  have  their  batting  and 
bowling  strengthened  by  the 
return  of  the  captain  Mark 
Benson  and  Dean  Headley. 

It  was  as  if  the  pitch  had 
been  prepared  in  loving  mem- 
ory of  Ray  East  and  David  Ac- 
field,  who  spun  Essex  to 
many  victories  here.  There 
was  generous  turn  for  both 
Min  Patel  and  Carl  Hooper. 
PateL  who  said  afterwards 
that  he  had  bowled  better  on 
Saturday  with  little  success. 


operated  over  the  wicket  and 
then  round.  He  took  five  for 
51  in  the  morning  to  finish 
with  figures  of  six  for  97  and  a 
match  analysis  of  10  for  225. 

While  the  selectors  are  in 
such  a bold  mood  they  might 
consider  him  for  the  Tests.  He 
certainly  bowled  well  enough 
against  the  England  captain 
Michael  Atherton  when  Kent 
beat  Lancashire  at  Canter- 
bury earlier  this  month. 

Hooper's  off-spin  accounted 
for  the  other  three  wickets 
yesterday. 


Resuming  on  ill  for  two, 
still  173  runs  behind  Kent 
after  following  on.  Robinson 
and  Law  took  their  third- 
wicket  stand  to  157  from  58 
overs  before  Patel  bowled 
Robinson  round  his  legs. 

Law  hit  Patel  for  six  over 
cover  and  continued  to  play 
big  drives  on  his  way  to  his 
hundred,  his  fourth  in  eight 
innings  in  all  competitions. 
Essex  then  still  looked  like 
picking  up  three  points  for  a 
draw,  but  when  Paul  Prich- 
ard was  caught  behind  for 


only  a single  all  resistance 
drained  from  Thpiri 
Ronnie  Irani  failed  to  score 
and  edged  his  seventh  deliv- 
ery low  to  Hooper  at  second 
slip  to  make  it  199  for  five.  If 
Irani  has  a weakness  it  is 
against  spin,  something  India 
might  well  exploit  Law  was 
then  caught  at  bat-pad,  Mark 
Dott  was  lbw  to  Hooper  a run 
later  and  Robert  Rollins  was 
bowled  by  the  same  bowler  at- 
tempting a lavish  drive.  Peter 
Such  and  Neil  Williams  went 
quietly. 


Golf 


Montgomerie  at  a stroke 


David  Daviessees  the  revitalised  Scot  set 
up  head-to-head  with  late-charging  Langer 


ONE  shot  of  sheer 
brilliance  won  Colin 
Montgomerie  his 
first-round  match  in 
the  Andersen  Consulting 
World  Championship  of  Golf 
at  The  Oxfordshire  yesterday. 
It  also  went  a long  way  to 
exorcising  the  demons  that 
had  kept  him  awake  all 
through  the  night  as  he  at- 
tempted to  analyse  his  dra- 
matic failure  in  the  final 
round  of  the  Benson  and 
Hedges  International  on  the 
same  course  on  Sunday. 

Over  the  weekend  Mont- 
gomerie turned  a three-stroke 
lead  into  a ninth-place  finish 
by  virtue  of  an  84.  Yesterday, 
all  square  with  Costantino 
Rocca  on  the  17th  tee,  he  blrd- 
ied  the  hole  to  win  it  and  ef- 
fectively took  the  match. : 

Today  be  plays  Bernhard 
Langer,  who  defeated  Jesper 
Pamevik  at  the  second  extra 
hole  in  the  European  Zone 
quarter-final,  while  in  the 
other  half  of  the  draw  Miguel 
Angel  Jimenez,  who  beat  the 
defending  champion  Barry 
Lane  by  one  hole,  meets  Sam 
TOrrance,  a 2 and  1 winner 
over  Mark  James. 


Badminton 


Stay-at-home 
players  await 
their  fates 


Richard  Jago 


I ANNE  WRIGHT,  Julie 
tradbury  and  Simon 
ler,  who  opted  to  prepare 
the  Olympics  at  home 
er  than  travel  to  Hong 
g to  play  for  England  in 
week's  world  team  finals, 
discover  if  they  are  to  be 
ilised  this  week, 
le  1BF  international 
apionships  and  touma- 
Lt ' committee  have 
-red  the  matter  to  the  die- 
in  ary  panel;  they  will 
tin  toe  week. 

Ibviously,  we  are  anxious 
it  the  situation,”  said  the 
and  manager  Ciro  Cinig- 
"But  it  doesn’t  surprise 
irhen  I hear  what  people 
i been  saying.  It  [the  trio’s 
nee]  has  been  the  talk  erf 
numament,  and'the  tale- 
m companies  are  upset” 
igland's  women  were  de- 
d 5-0  by  South  Korea  yes- 
ty  thus  ending  their  cam- 
i with  two  losses  and  a 
while  the  men"  — who 

lost  heavily  twice — fece 

tier  one-sided  defeat  by 
itlfrbolders  Indonesia  In 
fs  final  fixture, 
ey  go  into  the  match 
out  the  Scottish  Open 
upion  Peter  Knowles, 
has  an  ankle  injury- 


Langer,  two  down  with 
three  to  play,  won  the  par-four. 
16th  by  getting  up  with  a drive 
and  three-wood  and  the  long 
17th,  where  Parnevik  was  in 
the  water  and  took  seven. 
Then,  at  the  second  extra  hole, 
the  17th.  he  pitched  to  a foot 
for  a winning  birdie. 

Montgomerie  had  never  led 
in  his  match  with  Rocca  and 
after  two  shots  at  the  long 
17th,  scene  of  a 18  and  every 
score  from  11  to  three  during 
the  B&H.  the  Italian  was  the 
favourite.  He  had  crossed  the 
treacherous  lake  with  his 
second  shot  leaving  him  with 
a straightforward  third. 
Montgomerie  opted  to  cross 
with  his  third  and  a watching 
Torrance  said:  “This  is  much 
the  harder  shot." 

The  Scot,  who  has  slipped 
from  the  world  No.  2 to  No.  4 
in  recent  weeks,  had  136 
yards  to  the  pin,  which  was 
situated  on  a plateau  at  the 
back  of  the  green.  A yard  or 
two  short  and  his  ball  would 
spin  back  leaving  a 5MS0-fbot 
putt;  a yard  or  two  long  and 
be  would  be  on  the  grassy 
banking  at  the  back,  facing  an 
impossible  chip.  But  Montgo- 


merie played  an  eight-iron 
perfectly,  fire  ball  pitched  139 
yards,  spun  back  and  left  him 
with  a six-foot  birdie  putt. 

It  was  a superb  effort,  a 
match-winner  as  it  turned 
out,  and  the  watching  Tor- 
rance raised  his  arm  in  salute 
to  his  colleague. 

The  Italian  now  knew  that 
he  had  to  get  close  as  well  — 
and  missed  the  green.  His 
club  was  slammed  into  the 
ground  in  frustration,  for  the 
pair  had  halved  the  previous 
seven  holes  and  both  knew 
fiat  the  whoever  gained  the 
next  advantage  would  prob- 
ably be  the  winner. 

The  18th  was  duly  halved. 
The  Italian  raided  to  hole  a 
40-footer  txrgo  to  extra  holes; 
he  gave  it  the  necessary 
oomph  but  it  slid  by  the  pin. 

Afterwards  Montgomerie 
revealed  that  the  mere 
thought  of  having  to  come 
back  to  The  Oxfordshire  after 
Sunday's  fiasco  had  made 
him  shudder.  “To  have  to 
drive  the  same  route,  to  the 
same  place,  to  park  the  car  in 
the  same  spot  and  then  get 
out  and  think  ‘84’,  that  was 
quite  tough,"  he  said. 

Sunday's  breaking  point 
came  at  the  short  13th,  the 
hole  at  which  be  incurred  a 
two-stroke  penally.  “After  all 
my  problems  an  the  earlier 


holes  I had  just  birdied  the 
11th  with  my  second  ball,  the 
12th  with  my  first  ball  and  I 
was  back  on  top  of  the  leader- 
board."  he  said. 

’T  hit  a poor  tee-shot  but  it 
bounced  before  it  reached  the 
bunker  and  I was  thinking: 
‘Just  get  this  up  and  down 
and  you  can  win*. 

“When  I got  to  the  ball  and 
saw  it  was  plugged  I could 
hardly  believe  it,  and  when  I 
stepped  into  the  sand  I sunk 
in  to  my  ankles.  1 kicked  the 
sand  in  pure  frustration  that 
luck  had  gone  against  me 
right  at  that  stage,  and  later  I 
was  told  that  that  constituted 
testing  the  surface’  and  was  a 
two-stroke  penalty.  Well, 
whatever  it  was,  1 wasn’t  test- 
ing the  surface.” 

Montgomerie  was  more 
than  relieved  to  have  won.  “I 
would  have  to  admit"  he  said 
yesterday,  “that  when  I left 
here  on  Sunday  night  I broke 
the  speed  limit  on  the  M40  go- 
ing home,  and  a sleepless 
night  was  no  fun  either.  But 
having  won  today  I feel  better 
about  myself  and  I also  feel 
better  about  the  word  ‘golf." 

• Jose  Maria  Olazabal.  who 
has  rheumatoid  arthritis  in 
both  feet,  has  withdrawn 
from  the  Volvo  PGA  Champi- 
onship, which  starts  at  Went- 
worth on  Friday. 


Sport  and  Money 

Jordan  seeks  rivers  of  cash 


Peter  Nichols 


HOW  much  must  you 
pay  a failed  baseball 
player?  The  answer,  if 
name  is  Michael  Jor- 
dan, Is  at  least  $36  million 
(£24  nrilllon)  for  two  years 
pud,  as  the  basketball  icon 
told  the  Chicago  Tribune: 
“That’s  the  absolute  bot- 
tom figure.” 

That  minimum  is  what 
the  world’s  hijfoest-earning 
sportsman,  whose  contract 
comes  up  for  grabs  after  the 
NBA  play-offs.  Is  asking  for 
another  two  years  with  the 
Chicago  Bulls,  now  in  a 
best-of-seven  series  with 
the  Orlando  Magic. 

But  the  Bulls’  chairman 
Jerzy  Reinsdorf  is  reluc- 
tant to  talk  numbers  at  this 
early  stage  of  negotiations, 
and  few  would  blame  him. 
Jordan's  idea  of  wage  bar- 
gaining is  that  the  club 
should  pay  according 
to  hfa  playing  number,  in 
millions  of  dollars  per  year. 
Jordan  wears  No.  23.  . 

He  is  prepared  to  compro- 
mise some  on  that,  but  not 
beyond  a certain  point, 
they  mess  around  with  me 
hero.  Til  go  elsewhere  for 
whatever,”  Jordan  said. 
“I’ll  play  on  another  team 
for  $10  million  less  if  I have 
to.  just  on  principle-” 


Jordan,  who  returned  to 
-'basketball  in  March  1995 
after  failing  to  make  the 
major  leagues  as  a baseball 
player,  already  tops  world 
sport’s  earnings  table 

tiumiwi  tn  thp  tart  million  hi* 

makes  each  year  from  en- 
dorsements alone. 

But  of  late  Michael  Schu- 
macher and  Mike  Tyson 
have  threatned  his  rank- 
ing, each  breaking  foe  £25 
million  mark.  The  German 
driver  has  a basic  £13  mil- 
lion-plus pay  deal  from  Fer- 
rari but  with  all  his  en- 
dorsements he  will  earn 
around  £25  million  in  1996. 

Tyson  h*»«  been  accumu- 
lating wealth  like  a man 
making  up  for  lost  time. 


clocking  up  $28  million 
(£18.5  million)  in  the'  past 
eight  months  alone  — with- 
out a single  endorsement. 
When  it  comes  to  opening 
supermarkets.  Iron  Mfise 
does  not  rate. 

Not  like  our  Frank. 
Bruno  may  have  lost  the 
wgiit,  but  be  remains  one  of 
the  few  boxers  with 
sponsorship  deals.  His  esti- 
mated pay  packet  this  year 
of  £5-5  mi11<nn  puts  him  in 
line  to  be  Britain’s  biggest 
sports  earner.  Nick  Faldo 
q-nd  Daman  Hill  are  close, 
with  the  Masters  champion 
set  for  a surge  in  earnings 
from  his  new  green  jacket. 


High  earners 


The  wold's  three 
highest  earning 
sportsmen,  followed 
by  some  also  ran*: 

0 Michael  Jordan 
(projected) 

£39  mUBon. 
BasketbaB. 

Tyson 

£28  million. 
Boxing. 


Michael 
Schumacher 
£27  mffion. 
Motor  racing.  j 


ShaqoffleO’Neat 

£15  million.  '• 
Basketball  /.  - • 

Andre  Agassi 
£11  enfflon.  Tennis. 


Greg  Norman  n 1 mflBton.  Golf. 


f&nKBnaaa  £S.S  mffion. 


Nick  Faldo  £5  rrattioo.  Go* 


Demon  fill  B4^majioiv 
''Motor  racing 


Rugby  Union 

Mason 

strikes 

it-rich 


Robert  Armstrong 


SIMON  MASON,  the 
Ireland  full-back,  yes- 
terday became  the 
sixth  international  player 
in  the  past  six  weeks  to  join 
Richmond  on  a substantial 
long-term  contract.  The 
22-year-old  Orrell  goal- 
kicker,  who  was  playing  for 
Newcastle  two  seasons  ago, 
will  earn  about  £60,000  a 
year,  with  the  incentive  of 
bonuses  should  Richmond 
win  promotion  to  League 
One  next  season. 

Widely  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  talented  full-backs 
in  English  rugby.  Mason 
joins  forces  with  the  Wales 
half-backs  Andy  Moore  and 
Adrian  Davies,  the  England 
forwards  Ben  Clarke  and 
Richard  West,  and  the  for- 
mer Wales  No.  8 Scott  Qtrin- 
nell,  who  leaves  Wigan  at 
the  end  of  June.  Mason’s 
salary  will  swell  Rich- 
mond’s wages  bill  to  about 
£800,000  a year  over  the 
next  five  seasons. 

The  pedigree  of  the  Lon- 
don club’s  recent  high-pro- 
file signings,  not  to  men- 
tion the  money  on  offer, 
has  no  doubt  persuaded 
Mason  to  leave  Orrell,  even 
though  the  club  have  held  a 
League  One  place  without  a 
break  for  the  past  nine  sea- 
sons. He  said:  “I  am 
delighted  not  only  to  be 
able  to  expand  my  career 
but  also  to  play  for  one  of 
the  most  established  names 
in  rugby  and  one  that  is 
actively  embracing  the  op- 
portunities presented  by 
the  new  spirit  of  the  game." 

Mason,  who  will  start 
pre-season  training  at  Rich- 
mond in  July,  made  an  aus- 
picious international  debut 
against  Wales  in  March, 
won  his  second  cap  against 
England  a fortnight  later, 
and  played  in  last  Satur- 
day’s Peace  International 
against  the  Barbarians  in 
Dublin.  A natural  ball- 
player who  excels  in 
counter-attack,  he  qualified 
for  Ireland  on  the  basis  of 
his  parentage,  having  been 
bom  and  educated  in  the 
North  of  England. 

He  should  also  benefit 
from  the  aggressive  pres- 
ence of  the  former  Bath 
wing  Jim  Fallon,  who 
joined  Richmond  earlier 
this  month  from  the  Leeds 
rugby  league  club. 

The  Richmond  chief  exec- 
utive Symon  Elliott  said: 
“Simon  Is  a very  talented 
player  whose  individual 
flair  in  this  crucial  position 
will  be  a boost  to  the  pre- 
mier squad  next  season.” 

Richmond  are  expected  to 
announce  at  least  one  more 
major  signing  before  the 
start  of  next  season. 


Nottinghamshire  v Lancashire 

Gallian  cast  in  heroic  role 


David  Hopps 
at  Trent  Bridge 


JASON  GALLIAN.  bat- 
ting one-handed  with  his 
injured  right  hand  in 
plaster  up  to  the  elbow,  sur- 
vived the  last  four  balls  from 
the  left-arm  spinner  Andy  Af- 
ford as  Lancashire  staved  off 
defeat  in  a dramatic  flntsh- 
Gallian  had  broken  a 
knuckle  in  the  field,  foiling  to 
catch  Afford,  but  when  the 
pair  renewed  rivalries  nearly 
six  hours  later,  his  relief  at 
facing  him  rather  than  one  of 
Nottinghamshire’s  quicker 
bowlers  was  understandable. 

Even  when  Tim  Robinson, 
one  of  a cluster  of  short  field- 
ers, made  an  unconvincing 
appeal  for  a -catch  at  silly 
point  from  the  penultimate 


ball.  Galllan’s  composure 
remained  undisturbed.  There 
being  little  point  trying  to 
shake  him  by  the  hand,  they 
gave  him  a couple  of  slaps  on 
the  back  instead. 

Afford  found  enough  turn 
to  finish  with  six  for  51.  His 
final  wicket  — Keedy  caught 
by  Robinson  at  silly  point 
after  the  ninth-wicket  pan- 
had  survived  nearly  10  overs 
— brought  momentary  confu- 
sion as  Lancashire's  Nick 
Speak,  who  batted  splendidly 
for  his  unbeaten  74,  wandered 
towards  the  pavilion,  unsure 
of  Gallian’s  intentions. 

Afford’s  most  important 
victim  was  Fairbrother,  who 
had  played  calmly  and  craft- 
ily for  59.  He  then  swept  the 
spinner  fine,  only  to  find 
Noon  scurrying  round  to  take 
an  alert  catch. 


Lancashire  began  the  day 
propitiously.  Martin’s  12 
overs  brought  him  the  last  six 
Nnttinghflmsh  in*  wickets  for 
26  runs,  completing  career- 
best  figures  of  seven  for  50. 
Surprisingly,  Martin  has 
taken  five  wickets  in  an  in- 
nings on  only  four  occasions. 

Nottinghamshire,  by  add- 
ing only  another  51  runs,  left 
Lancashire  294  to  win  in  71 
overs,  which,  on  a pitch  be- 
ginning to  turn,  albeit  slowly, 
was  never  going  to  be 
straightforward,  especially 
with  Gallian  hospital-bound 
after  dropping  Afford. 

They  quickly  lost  Atherton, 
playing  back  to  Cairns,  and 
Crawley,  who  sought  to  ad- 
vance to  Bates's  off-spin  and 
skied  to  midwicket.  Bates, 
who  also  bowled  Hegg,  looks  a 
young  player  of  substance. 


Scoreboard 


Britannic  Assumes 
County  Championship 


Nmanghamohlre  flips) 

drew  with  Lancashire  fS|. 

(R  T Robinson  122.  C L Cairns  65.  P John- 
son 63;  Elworthy  4-SI). 

UURMHHB  First  Innings  397-0  dec  fJ 
E R Gal  Han  M.NH  Falrtrrotoer  B0.  J P 
Crawley  77.  W K Hegg  B6no) 


Saeond  Maps  [overnight  187-4) 

*P  Johnson  c Kandy  b Martin 

C L Calms  lbw  b Mtmn 

tWM  Noon  cHeggb  Martin 

R T Bates  not  out 

R A Pick  lbw  b Martin 

0 B Partnatt  tow  b Martin 

J A Attcrd  c Sub  b Martin 

Extras  (IB7,  w2_  nM) ... 


Total  (79  overs) 


ias.  203. 2D«.  eoa 


Marlin  20-5-50-7;  Chappie 
5-0-19-0;  Elworthy  20-3-52-%  Keedy 
13-2-47-0;  Watklnson  11-3-0-0;  Gallian 
4-2-20-1. 


U A Atherton  tow  b Calms 

*M  Watklnson  tow  b ABord 


J P Crawley  c Archer  b Bates  — — 11 

N H Fairbrother  c Neon  b Afford 59 

Nj  speak  not  out 74 

tw  K Hen  b Bam 


S Elworthy  c Johnson  b Afford O 

Q Chappie  c Pollan]  b Abort 1 

P J Martin  b Afford O 

G Keedy  c Robinson  b Alton! O 

J E R GaJItan  nor  out _ o 

Extras  (b4.  Ib7.  obB) : 19 

Total  (for  8,  72  ovara). 


Ml  of  wiokstss  34.  55.  85,  172,  tW.  190. 
201,  201.  226. 

Besflogi  Cairns  19-2-77-1;  Penn  alt 
4-0-21-0;  Bales  17-3-42-2; 

Afford  25-8-51-6 

J H Hampshire  and  J H Hams. 


Hampshire  (22pta)  beat  War- 
wickshire (4)  by  122  ruts. 

First  Innings  274  (J  S Laney 
73). 

WARNnCKSMRb  Flrat  Innings  192  (Con- 
nor 5-S7)u 

R&  Second  innings  278-5  dec 
(K  D James  118no). 

wjuamcrame 

(ova might  9-0) 

N V Knight  b Milbum 60 

W G Khan  b Benjamin  a 

D P Ostlar  c Aynas  b Benjamin 
T L Penney  b Connor 


* 

73 

S M Pollock  o Jamas  b Maru 6 

*D  A Reeve  c Aymes  b James 22 

O R Brown  e Aymes  b Connor 2* 

N M K Stnnh  b Connor O 

TK  j piper  c White  b MSbum 16 

Q Wetcft  lbw  b MUbian O 

A F Qi lee  net  out 2 

Extras  (bio.  tofit — — is 

Total  (for  . 083  overs) — 238 

Parn  of  Wickets:  TO.  22. 95.  111.  173.  107. 
187.  215.  215. 

■osrtlng:  Connor  23.3-9-56-3;  Maru 
23-9-37-1;  Bantam  In  82-0-17-2:  James 
20-3-51-1.  Milbum  104-9-47-3;  Whitaker 
4-0-13-0. 

K J Lyons  and  R A White. 


7 


IYSHIRE 

CeiBfL  Derbyshire  (22pts)  beet  Glamor- 
gan (8)  by  110  runs. 

MRBYSMRE:  First  tattings  464  1C  M 
Wells  165.  J E Owen  105,  A S Rollins  73.  K 
M Kriklsn  51;  CroR  4-122.  Butcher  4-29j. 
GLAMOROAMz  First  Innings  379-5  dec  (P, 
A Coffey  13Sno.  H Morris  90.  G P Butcher 
61  no). 


i (overnight  3*-1j 


K J Bamefl  b Butcher  

C J Adams  c Maynard  b Butcher  .. . 87 
TD  M Jones  c Metson  b Butcher  — 12 

J E Owen  c Croft  b Walton  - O 

C M Wells  c Morris  b WaDtin  . . — 2 

D G Cork  Raw  b Walton  - ........  - . 12 

fK  M Krtkken  nor  out  26 

M J Vandrau  c James  b WaJWri  ....  O 

A J Harris  c Morris  b Crott — 17 

D E Malcolm  b Thomas  . i 

Extras O 

Total  149  overs) 132 

Ml  of  wtafcwts  cram  56. 68.  73.  73, 84. 93. 
97,  124. 

Bewtinjr  Welkin  18-2-61-4;  Thomas 
7-2-12-2:  Kendrick  5-1-10-0:  Croft 
6-2-14-1:  Butcher  9-3-30-3:  Dale  4-2-5-0. 

GLAMORGAN 


S P James  c Krltken  b Harris O 

H Morris  lbw  b Harris  - O 

A Dale  b Malcolm  3 

•M  P Maynard  c Krlkkan  b Malcolm  o 

P A Cottey  b Maicotm  ...  «3 

G P Butcher  b Horns  ..  — T 

ROB  Crolt  b Malcolm  8 

S O Thomas  t Krlkken  b Hama 28 

N M Kendrick  b Malcolm  ...........  - O 

tC  P Metson  0 Malcolm  — O 

S L Wadun  not  out — „„  .....  _ 16 
Extras ....  O 

Total  (21  4 ovorst 107 

FM  of  wlckstwi  0.  3.  3.  3.  23.  46.  77.  79. 
79. 

Bowling:  Malcolm  11-3-52-6;  Harris 
WL4-V55-4. 

A Whitehead  end  D Shepherd. 


Gloucestershire  |9pte)  drew  with 

Somerset  18). 

OLOUC8SraSHBI&  First  Innings  263  (T 
K C Hancock  BS.  RC  Russell  83:  Lee  4-65). 
SOMERSET:  First  Innings  259  (S  Lee  GS.  R 
J Harden  54.  R J Turner  50 J. 
QUMICeSTERSHBS 
gnoud  hnAnpm  (overnight-  136-6) 

R J Cunlltle  tow  b Caddlck  26 

11  C J Ball  c Turner  b Leo 22 

j Lewis  tow  b Batty  — - — 20 

A M Smith  c & b Shine  — . 26 

*C  A Walsh  not  Old 11 

Extras  tbl.  Ib3.  w2.  nb4| — 16 

Total  169  4 overs) 2*S 

M el  wtoMS  coot  177.  189.  216. 
Bowline?  Caddlck  22-4-83-2;  Shine 
14.4-0-50-3:  Baity  13-3-29-3:  Lee 
15-3-59-2:  Rea*  5-1-20-0. 


M n Lethweil  e Russell  b Walsh  28 

P D Bowler  retd  hurt 12 

‘A  N HaytnwSl  c Wright  b Lewis  - 1 

R j Harden  c Wright  b Walsh 7 

p C L Holloway  lbw  b Ball ....  14 

S Lee  lbw  b Welsh 36 

tfl  J Turner  c Leans  b Walsh 4 

GO  Rose  b Ball  - 8 

J D Bony  not  out  M 

A R Caddlck  b Walsh  - 2 

K J Shine  not  out S 

Extras  (b4.  Ib12.  wl.  nb4)__ 21 

Total  Cor  8. 47  overs)— 171 

Ml  of  wCofcsHai  39.  44.  65.  65.  102.  106. 
116.  122. 

Bow  ting  i Walsh  21-3-69-5:  Smith 
7-3-15-0:  Lew*  6-1-21-1;  Ball  12-2-38-2; 
Davis  1-0-8-0 

UmpirM:  B J Meyer  and  N T Plows. 


Kent  (24pts)  beet  Essex  (5)  by  an 
infringe  and  66  runs 

KEMTr  ttret  Innings  580  (C  L Hooper  155, 
S A Marsh  127,  G R Cowdrey  111;  Such 
5-145). 

ESSEX:  Finn  Innings  306  (G  A Gooch  74, 
R C Irani  SR  Hooper  4-151.  Patel  4-126J. 


(overnight:  111-3) 

D D J Robinson  b Patel 78 

8 G Law  c Fulton  b Patel 115 

'P  J Prichard  c Marsh  b Pale!  1 

R C Irani  c Hooper  b Patel  ■ 0 

tR  J RolHne  b Hooper 5 

M C lion  lbw  b Hooper 1 

n F Wiliams  c Fleming  b Paul O 

P M Such  b Hooper 4 

J H Childs  not  out 0 

Extras  (b5.  IW.  nb4l 18 


Toial  (86.3  overs) . 


218 


168. 197. 199.  206.  209.  214.  216. 
Bowtfnsi  McCague  8-5-26-0:  Ealham 
5- 3-5-1;  Patel  37.3-6-97-6:  Hooper 
35-9-67-3:  Ward  1-0- 5-0;  Praaion 
2-1-7-0. 


County  Table 


Woroa  (101— 

1995  positions  m brackets 

FIRST-CLASS  AVERAGES 
Batting 

QuallDcatton:  4 Innings 


1 NO  Ran 

HS 

Avg 

H Moms 

7 

2 E27 

SOT 

IQS.  40 

G P Thorps 

6 

2 333 

MI- 

an  >k 

U WOBtnng 

6 

0 4E 

171 

77  XU 

R R Uomgomsrta 

S 

1 307 

126 

76J5 

VRaAtXB 

4 

0 301 

US 

7S25 

J J WNtater 

6 

t 367 

MB 

7340 

NVKHgM 

7 

2 362 

132 

7240 

UDHboi 

8 

1 SB 

218 

7120 

CUWMls 

7 

3 278 

1*5 

BUS 

SC  Lav 

8 

0 405 

1G 

67.50 

PACosey 

7 

2 338 

W 

6720 

MB  Saves 

8 

0 365 

136 

65JS 

CL  Hooper 

G 

1 258 

15S 

6420 

B C Irani 

7 

2 320 

1ST 

sun 

MPUeyeard 

7 

1 S77 

138 

*223 

G HCoadrey 

4 

0 ao 

111 

G2S 

DU  Jaw 

7 

1 S70 

214- 

61X6 

W J Hates 

7 

2 297 

06 

5*140 

WKHegg 

S 

1 237 

154 

5B2S 

Bowfitsg 

GuBlMaatlotr  to  wickets 

Ovr  Mttn  Runs  WHS  Avg 

J A Alton) 

127 JO 

51  211 

16 

1118 

T A Murrton 

66.0 

25  132 

10 

1320 

A u Smith 

77.1 

20  191 

13 

14.68 

C White 

71.3 

17  219 

12 

IB.  16 

G DRosb 

002 

27  299 

IB 

1666 

A F Giles 

135.0 

S3  £81 

14 

204)7 

D Fallen 

B7.2 

14  359 

16 

22.43 

M M Paul 

142.5 

44  aao 

16  Z2JS0 

C A Connor 

106.3 

S3  297 

13 

2294 

G Welch 

65.0 

13  231 

10 

23.  t0 

M J McCague 

74.5 

17  239 

10 

23-60 

S J E Brown 

154.4 

30  455 

19  2X94 

PJ  Martin 

99.0 

23  264 

11 

2UD 

A 0 Muilally 

136.3 

29  461 

18 

2SJJ5 

0 J Mlllns 

121.0 

29  377 

15 

25.13 

PM  Such 

117.5 

SS  3Z7 

13 

25.15 

M U Belts 

137.1 

2!  540 

20  27.40 

D E Malcolm 

116.0 

16  486 

17 

28.58 

'T. 

ite-w  • 

m.,. 


/ 
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Ligier  emerge  from  the  shadows,  page  1 3 
Wright  ruled  out  of  Euro  96,  page  14 


Tuesday  May  21 1996 

Champions  tumble  at  Edgbaston,  page  1 5 

The  multi-millionaires  of  sport,  page  15  
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AT  LAST  THE  WIND  DROPPED  AND  A BETTER  THAME  WAS  HAD  BY  ALL 


Killer 
course 
loses  its 
venom 

JESPER  PARNE  VIK’s 
characteristically  up- 
turned rap  captured 


'*  * : ' 
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JESPER  PARNE  VIK’s 
characteristically  up- 
turned rap  captured 
the  relatively  jaunty  mood 
yesterday  at  the  Andersen 
Consulting  World  Champi- 
onship at  The  Oxfordshire, 
a coarse  transformed  by 
spring  sunshine  after  the 
chill  and  high  wind  that 
blew  away  so  many  lumi- 
naries 24  hours  earlier. 

The  popular  Swede  lost  at 
the  second  extra  hole  to 
Bernhard  hanger,  one  of 
the  casualties  of  the  big 
chill  in  the  Benson  and 
Hedges  International,  bnt 
Colin  Montgomerie,  whose 
game  collapsed  on  Sunday 
as  be  squandered  a three- 
strobe  lead,  put  those  hor- 
rors behind  him  at  the 
Thame  course  to  beat  the 
Italian  Costautino  Rocca 
yesterday  and  reach 
today's  European  Zone 
semi-finals. 

• David  Davies,  page  15. 
Photograph:  Tom  Jenkins. 
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Richard  Williams 


HE  HAD  looked  into 
his  soul  and  his  con- 
science, Aiznd 
Jacquet  said,  and  he 
had  decided  to  leave  Eric  Can- 
tona out  of  the  squad- 
Ihe  French  do  these  things 
differently.  Will  Terry  Ven- 
ables look  into  his  soul  and  his 
conscience  when  be  comes  to 
decide  on  the  inclusion  In  his 
final  22  a£,  say.  Dennis  Wise? 

Here’s  how  the  French 
national  coach  explained  him- 
self: “These  players  have  been 
together  fbr  some  time. 
TheyVe  been  winning, 
they’ve  been  making  progress, 
they’ve  developed  a common 
idea  ofthe  game  and  an  inter- 
esting collective  expression. 
Why  break  up  this  dynamic? 
My  choice  seems  logical, 
precise  and  honest”  - 
The  facts  are  simple.  Before 
his  eight-mop tb  suspension 
last  year,  Cantona  had  led 
France  through  a series  of  pe- 
destrian performances  mark- 
ing no  significant  advance  on 
the  disasters  off  the  qualifying 
campaign  for  the  1994  World 
Cup,  in  which  he  had  also 
participated. 

At  that  stage  their  appear- 
ance in  Euro  96  was  by  no 
| means  assured.  Deprived  by 
force  majeure  at  Cantona’s  ser- 
vices, Jacquet  turned  to 
younger  faces.  Since  then 
France  have  gone  20  games 
without  defeat.  Including  a 10- 
goal  thrashing  of  Azerbaijan 
and  a pivotal  3-1  victory  over 
Romania  In  Bucharest,  and 
will  arrive  in  England  among 
the  favourites  for  the 
championship. 

There  must  nevertheless 
have  been  a temptation  to  in- 
clude Cantona  mid  park  him 
among  the  substitutes,  ready 
for  use  to  an  emergency.  In- 
stead Jacquet  has  boldly  cho- 
sen to  gamble  without  a wild 
card.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  Can- 
tona’s presence  would  attract 
too  many  headlines,  particu- 
larly In  his  adapted  homeland. 
At  this  stage,  nothing  is  worth 
disrupting  the  delicate  equi- 
librium of  a squad  feeing  its 
greatest  test 

Yet  the  war  against  Jacques 
Defers  would  be  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  scorn  eff  the* 

Sun  and  the  Mirror,  who  were 
calling  for  Cantona's  deporta- 
tion this  time  last  year,  if  Jac- 
quet left  him  out  ofthe  first 
game  and  then  lost 


Edgbaston  pitch  keeps  TCCB  on  edge 


David  Foot  on  last-minute  plans  to  move 
ihe  much-maligned  Birmingham  wicket 


DGB  ASTON's  much 
maligned  Test  square 
is  again  causing  anxi- 
eties barely  a fort- 
night before  the  Indians  come 


to  Birmingham.  Harry  Brind. 
the  TCCB  inspector  of 
pitches,  visits  the  ground 
today  to  discuss  a possible 
late  switch  of  strips  for  the 
first  Test  on  June  6. 

Unexpected  snags,  because 
of  the  uneven  growth  and  , 
quality  of  the  grass,  have  | 


come  as  an  embarrassment  to 
Warwickshire.  There  were 
stinging  rebukes  and  red 
faces  last  summer  when  West 
Indies  won  the  third  Test  at 
Edgbaston  by  an  innings  in- 
side 2'/j  days,  with  much  criti- 
cism ofthe  appearance  ofthe 
pitch  — shaved  at  each  end  — 
and  Its  disconcerting  varia- 
tion in  bounce.  Ticket-holders 
felt  short-changed  and  wanted 
their  money  back. 

Warwickshire  blame  the 


chilly  spring  weather  for 
their  latest  problems.  Dennis 
Amiss,  the  county’s  chief  ex- 
ecutive, says:  “The  cold  and 
windy  climate  hasn't  helped. 
Ihe  strip  we  had  prepared  is 
, thinly  grassed. 

"We’ve  been  using  heavier 
soil  to  try  and  get  harder, 
fester  pitches  but  it  Is  more 
difficult  to  grow  grass  in  that 
type  of  soil  — although  we 
don’t  have  the  tufty  grass  that 
was  the  problem  last  year." 

The  intention,  if  Brind 
agrees,  is  to  move  the  Test  to 
an  adjoining  pitch  where  the 
grass  appears  more  even. 
Warwickshire  do  not  want 


more  of  the  obloquy  they  had 
last  summer  from  both 
camps. 

The  BBC  regards  foe  pro- 
posed switch  with  some  con- 
cern. however,  as  the  pro- 
posed wicket  is  not  wired  for 
the  stump  cameras  and  will 
not  be  in  line  with  the  camera 
gantry  on  the  pavilion  roof. 

Whatever  happens  this 
time  round,  it  would  need  to 
go  some  to  beat  the  drama  of 
last  July's  wounds  to  English 
pride  and  bodies  inflicted  by 
the  West  Indies  pace  attack. 
Even  though  Ambrose  brcfke 
down  early  on,  Walsh,  Bishop 
and  Kenny  Benjamin  allowed 


England  to  bat  for  only  74J2 
overs  in  all- 

Alec  Stewart’s  throbbing 
fingers  kept  him  out  of  the 
England  second  innings, 
which  lasted  30  overs  and 
mustered  89  runs.  Jason  Gal- 


lian  had  his  finger  broken  on 
his  Test  debut  and  Richard  Il- 
lingworth his  knuckle;  while 
Robin  Smith,  who  top-scored 
in  both  Innings  with  46  and 
41,  was  bruised  in  a selection 
of  places. 


Pitching  in:  verdict  of  ’95 


A cheaper  mortgage, 
no  legal  fees 
and  20%  off  your 
buildings  insurance 
when  you 

transfer  to  Direct  Line 


Mike  Atherton 

7 f was  diabolical ',  the  poorest  Test  pitch  I 
have  played  on.  People  are  very  dis- 
appointed. They  bought  tickets  for  Saturday 
and  for  the  fourth  day.  / can  understand  their 
anger  and  they’ve  been  voicing  it  outside 
our  dressing  room.  ’ 

Richie  Richardson 

‘We  thought  it  was  interesting , with  the 
grass  in  the  middle  and  looking  very  bare  at 
either  end.  it  had  a lot  of  pace  and  a lot  of 
bounce,  which  pleased  our  bowlers.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  bat  on  it  against  our 
bowlers / 


Raymond  Illingworth 

7f  was  unsatisfactory.  Any  side  in  the  world 
would  have  struggled.  It  put  doubts  into  our 
batsmen’s  minds.  People  have  written  that  it 
was  the  pitch  i ordered,  but  what  I wanted 
was  one  with  even  bounce.  * 


mmm 


mia 

SssIh 


• Transferring  to  Direct  Line  can  save  you  £50*  every  month  on  your  mortgage. 

• Phone  before  29th  June  and  transfer  using  our  solicitors  package  and  we’ll  pay 
your  legal  fees. 

• We’ll  give  you  a free  valuation. 

• We  aiso  guarantee  to  save  you  20%*  if  you  transfer  your  buildings  cover  from  your 
existing  lender. 

• Mortgages  are  available  for  up  to  90%  of  the  property  valuation  or  purchase  price, 
whichever  is  lower. 

Call  now.  We’re  waiting  to  do  a great  deal  for  you. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,658 


Set  by  Orlando 


0181  649  9099 


LONDON 


0161  831  9099 

0141  221  9099 

■ MANCHESTER  ■ 

GLASGOW  | 

CALL  ANYTIME  8am  to  8pm  Monday  to  Friday  and  9am  to  5pm  Saturday.  Please  quote  ref.  GA42 
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There  are 
three  basic 
theories  of 
sexual 
harassment 
suits: 
whistle- 
blowing, 
gold-digging 
and  revenge. 
Masculine 
popular 
culture  has 
generally 
favoured  the 
second  and 
third 
theories. 
Mark  Lawson 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,857 


Across 


9 Old  payment  form  Rex 
obtained  from  the 
Chancellor’s  department  (9) 

10  Sounding  like  a simple 
Moslem  leader  (5) 

11  No-one  takes  part  In 
offensive  (7) 

12  Sort  that  is  seen  in  glasses 

P)  . 

13  No.no,  not  here  (5)  J 

14  Added  twist  used  m Job  (9) 
16  False  sounds  min  Attic 

. drama  <5,1 0) 

19  Shape  that's  the  same  a 
month  since  the  start  of 
November  <9} 

21  Hfflr  treatment  provided  by 

barber  In  Seville  (5) 

22  Reckless  courage  of 
supporter  sticking  to  state 


23  Fellow  embarrassed  with 
hat  on?  (7) 

24  Everyone  comes  round  to 
see  a coral  island  (5) 

25  Cry  when  fairt  gets  cut  out 
(4.1.4) 

Down 


T Part  of  the  harness  said  to 
ba  put  back  (10) 

2 In  a manner  of  speaking  I’d 
have  a chance  (8) 

3 One  fanciful  and  one  plain 
loverof  Paris(6) 

4 Remedy  for  cold  found  by 
river  (4) 

5 Newspaper  proprietor  related 

to  tha  Iron  Duke?  (5 ,5) 

6 Sort  of  car  phone  passed  by 
sailors  (4,4) 

7 In  the  middle  of  an  ancient 
kingdom  (6) 

8 Name  a flag  (4) 


14  Plastic  surgeon,  sad  bird  (4-6) 

15  Lords*  feuds  laid  waste  a 
German  city  (to) 

IT  Italian  island  joinad  up  with 
one  Greek  island,  being 
fond  of  company  (8) 

IB  Birds  are  able  to  sign  (8) 

20  Add  one,  approximately? 
Exactlyl  (4,2) 

21  Show  most  red  meat  (6) 

22  Bring  forth  an  animal  (4) 

23  The  company  sounded 
tnumphant  (4) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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